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MRS. PERKINS’S BALL. 

THE MULLIGAN (OF BALLYMULLIGAN), AND HOW 
WE WENT TO MRS. FERKINS’S BALL. 

I DO not know where Ballyinulligan is, and never 
knew anybody who did. Once 1 asked the Mulligan 
the question, when that chieftain assumed a look of 
dignity so ferocious, and spoke of “ Saxon curiawsi- 
tee ” in a tone of sucli evident di.spleasure, that, as 
after all it can matter very little to me wliereabouts 
lies the Celtic principality in question, I have never 
pressed the inquiry any farther. 

I don’t know even the Mulligan’s town residence. 
One night, as he bade us adieu in Oxford Street, — “ 1 
live there,” says he, pointing down towards Oxbridge, 
with the big stick he carries: — so his abode is in 
that direction at 'tiny rate. He has his letters ad- 
dressed to several of his friends’ houses, and his ])ar- 
cels, etc., are left for him at various taverns which he 
frequents. That pair of checked trousers, in which 
you see him attired, he did me the favor of ordering 
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from my own tailor, who is quite as anxious as any- 
body to know the address of the wearer. In like 
manner my hatter asked me, Go was th(3 Hirish gent 
as ^id ordered four ^ats and a sable boar to be sent to 
my lodgings ? As I did not know (however I might 
guess) the articles have never been sent, and the Mul- 
ligan has withdrawn his custom from the ‘Gnfernal 
four-and-nine-penny scoundthrel,” as he calls him. 
The hatter has not shut up shop in consequence. 

I became acquainted Avith the Mulligan through a 
distinguished countryman of his, who^ strange to say, 
did not know the chieftain himself. But dining Avith 
my friend Fred Clancy, of the Irish bar, at Green- 
wich, the Mulligan came up, ‘Gnthro juiced” himself to 
Clancy as he said, claimed relationship with him on 
the side of Brian Boroo, and drawing his chair to our 
table, quickly became intimate with us. He took a 
great liking to me, was good enough to find out my 
address and pay me a visit : since Avhich period often 
and often on coming to breakfast in the morning T 
have found him in my sitting-room on the sofa en- 
gaged with the rolls and morning papers : and many 
a time, oh returning home at night for an evening’s 
quiet reading, I have discovered this honest fellow in 
the arm-chair before the fire, perfuming the apartment 
Avith my cigars and trying the quality of such liquors 
as might be found on the sideboard. The way in 
which he pokes fun at Betsy, the maid of the lodg- 
^ ings, is prodigious. She begins to laugh .whenever he 
comes : if he calls her a duck, a divvle, mdarlin’, it is 
all one. He is just as much a master of the premises- 
as the individual who rents them at fifteen shillings a 
week; and as for handkerchiefs, shirt-eollars, and 
the like articles of fugitive haberdashery, the loss 
since I have known him is unaccountable, I suspect 
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he is like the cat in some houses : for^ suppose the 
whiskey, the cigars, the sugar, the tea-caddy, the 
pickles, and other groceries disappear, all is laid upon 
that edaxrrevum of a Mulligan. 

The greatest offence that can be offered to him is to 
call him Mi\ Mulligan. “Would you deprive me, 
sir,’’ says he, “of the title which was bawrun be me 
])rincelee ancestors in a hundred thousand battles ? 
Ill our own green valleys and fawrests, in the Ameri* 
can savannahs, in the sierras of Speen and the flats 
of Flandthers, the Saxon has quailed before me 
war-cry of Mulligax Aboo ! Mr, Mulligan! I’ll 
pitch anybody out of the window who calls me Mr. 
Mulligan.” Ho said this, and uttered the slogan of tlie 
Mulligans with a shriek so terrific, that my uncle (the 
Rev. W. Gnu^ls, of the Independent Congregation, 
Bungay), who had hajipened to addj*ess him in the 
above obnoxious nia.nner, while sitting at my apart- 
ments drinking tea after the May meetings, instantly 
quitted the room, and has never tak(m the least notice 
of me since, except to state to the rest of the family 
that I am doomed irrevocably to ])erdition. 

Well, ono?ilay last season, I had received from my 
kind and most estimable friend, Mrs, Perkins of 
PocKiUNOTON' Square (to whose amiable family I 
have had the honor of giving lessons in drawing, 
French, and the German flute), an invitation couched 
in the usual terms, on satin gilt-edged note-paper, to 
her evening-party ; or, as I call it, “Ball.” 

Besides the engraved note sent to all her friends, 
my kind patroness had addressed me privately as 
follows : — 

“My bear Mr. Titmarsh, — If you know any very eligi- 
ble young man, we give you leave to bring liiiii. You gentL- 
men love your clubs so much now, and care so little foi 
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(lancingy that it is really quite a scandal. Come early, and 
before everybody^ and give us the benefit of all your taste and 
cmitinental shill. Your sincere 

“ Emily Peiikins.'^ 

^YllOln shall I bring ? mused I, highly flatterinl 
by this mark of contidence ; and I thought of l>ob 
Trippett; and little Fred Spring, of the Na\'y Fay 
-Office ; Hiilker, who is rich, and I knew took lessons 
in Paris ; and a half-score of other bachelor friends, 
who might be considered as very eligthle — when I was 
roused from ray meditation by the slap of a hand on 
my shoulder; and looking u]>, there wais tin* Mulli- 
gan, who began, as usual, reading the papers on niy 
desk. 

Hwhat \s this ? says he. 'VMio ’s Perkins ? Is 
it a supper-ball, or only a tay-ball ? 

“ The Perkinses of Pocklington Square, Mulligan, 
are tip-top people,’’ says I, with a tone of dignit^y. 
^^Mr. Perkins’s sister is married to a baronet, vSir Gil(\s 
Bacon, of Hogwash, Norfolk. Mr. Perkins’s uradc was 
Lord Mayor of London ; and he was himself in Ihir- 
liaraent, and may he again any day. Tlie family are 
my most particular friends. A tay-ball imletul ! why, 
Gunter — ” Here I stopped: I felt I was committing 
myself. 

Gunter ! ” says the Mulligan, with another con- 
founded slap on the shoulder. “ Don’t say another 
w^ord : I HI go widg you, my boy.” 

You go, Mulligan ? ” says 1 ; “ why, really — I — 
it ’s not my party,” ' 

Your hwhat? hwhat ’s this letter? ahi’t I an eli- 
gible young man ? — Is the descendant of a thousand 
kings Unfit company fora miserable tallow-chandthler- 
ing cockney ? Are ye joking wid me ? for, let me tell 
ye, I don’t like them jokes. D’ ye suppose I ’m not as 
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well bcxwrun and bred as yourself, or any Saxon friend 
ye ever had ? 

I never said you were n% Mulligan/^ says I. 

Ye tlon’t mean s(‘riously that a Mulligan is not fit 
company for a J\n;kins ?” 

My dear fellow, how could you think I could so 
far insult you ? ’’ says I. 

^^Well, then/’ says he, ‘^tha^t’s a matter settled, 
and Ave go.” 

What the deuce was I to do ? I wrote to Mrs. Per- 
kins ; and that kind lady re])lied, that she would 
recieive the Mulligan, or. any other of my friends, with 
the greatest cordiality. Fancy a ]>arty, all Mulli- 
gans ! ” thought I, Avith a secret terror. 


MR. AND MRS. PERKINS, TITEIR HOUSE, AND 
TIIETR YOUNG PEOPLE. 

P'oLLOAvrNG Mrs. Perkins’s orders, the present Avriter 
made liis appearance very early at Pocklingtoii Square ; 
Avlu're the tastiness of all the decorations elicited my 
Avarmest admiration. Suyjper of course was in the 
dining-room, sujxuhly arranged by Messrs. Grigs and 
SpooiHu*, the (H)nfectioiiers of the neighborhood. I 
assisted my respected friend Mr. Perkins and his but- 
ler in decanting the sherry, and saw, not without 
satisfaction, a large bath for Avine under the side- 
boai'd, in which were already placed very many bot- 
tles of (diampagne. 

The Back 1)ining-koom, Mr. P.’s study (where the 
venerable man goes to sleep after dinner), was ar- 
ranged on this occasion as a tea-room, Mrs. Flouncey 
(Miss Fanny’s maid) officiating in a cap and pink rib 
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bons, which became her exceedingly. Long, long 
before the arrival of the company, I remarked Master 
Thomas Perkins and Master Giles Ikicon, his cousin 
(son of Sir Giles Bacon, Bart.), in this apartment, 
busy among the macaroons. 

Mr. Gregory the butler, besides John the footman 
and Sir Giles’s large man in the Bacon livery, and hon- 
est Grundsell, carpet-beater and green-grocer, of Little 
Pocklington Buildings, had at least half a dozen of 
aides-de-camp in black with white neck-cloths, like 
doctors of divinity. 

The Back Drawing-room door on the landing 
being taken off the hinges (and placed up stairs under 
Mr. Perkins’s bed), the orifice was covered with mus- 
lin, and festooned witli elegant wreaths of flowers. 
This was the Dancing Saloon, A linen was sj)read 
over the carpet ; and a band — consisting of Mr. Clajv 
perton, piano, Mr. Pinch, harp, and Herr Spoff, cornet- 
a-piston — arrived at a pretty early hour, and were 
accommodated with some comfortable negus in the 
tea-room, previous to the commencement of th(‘ir de- 
lightful labors. The boudoir to the left was fitted up 
as a card-room ; the drawing-room Avas of course for 
the reception of the company, — the chandeliers and 
yellow damask being disjdayed this night in all tlieir 
splendor; and the charming conservatory over the 
landing was ornamented by a few moon-like lamps, 
and the flowers arranged so that it had the a])pear- 
ance of a fairy bower. And Miss Perkins (as I took 
the liberty of stating to her mamma) looked like the 
fairy of that bower. It is this young creature’s first 
year in puhllc life : she has been educated, regardless 
of expense, at Hammersmith ; and a simjde white 
muslin dress and blue ceinture set off charms of 
which I beg to speak with respectful admiration. 
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My clistingiiislied friend tlie Mulligan of Ballymul 
ligan was good enough to come the very first of the 
party. By the way;, how awkward it is to be the first 
of the party ! and yet you know somebody must ; but 
for my part, boung timid, I always wait at the corner 
of tlie street in the cab, and watch until some other 
carriage comes u\). 

as we were arranging the sherry in the 
decanters down the supper-tables, my friend arrived ; 

Hwliares me friend Mr. Titmarsh ? 1 heard him 
bawling out to Gregory in the passag(\ and presently 
h(? rushed into the supper-room, where Mr. and Mrs. 
Perkins and myself were, and as tin* waiter was an- 
nouiK'.ing ‘^Mr. Mulligan,’’ Mulligan of Bally- 

mulligan, ye blackguard ! ” roared he, and stalked into 
the apartnumt, ^^apologoizing,” as he said, for intro- 
ducing himself. 

Mr. and Mrs. Perkins did not perhaps wish to l)e 
seen in this room, which was for the present only 
lighted by a couple of candles ; but he not at all 
abashed by the circumstam^e, and gras])ing them both 
warmly by the hands, he instantly made himself at 
home. .A.S friends of my dear and talented friend 
Mick,” so he is pleased to call me, ‘^I’m deloighted. 
Madam, to lie made known to ye. Don’t consider me 
in the light of a mere acq^uaintance ! As for you, my 
dear madam, you put me so much in moind of my 
own blessed mother, now resoiding at Bally mulligan 
Gastle, that I begin to love ye at first soight.” At 
which speech Mr. Perkins getting rather alarmed, 
asked the Mulligan whether he would take some wine, 
or go up stairs. 

‘^Faix,” says Mulligan ^Gt’s never too soon for 
good dhrink.” And (although he smelt very much of 
whiskey already) he drank a tumbler of wine “to the 
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improvement of an acqueentence which comminces in 
a manner so deloightful.” 

“ Let ’s go up stairs, Mulligan,” says I, and led the 
noble Irishman to the upper apartments, which W(U'e 
in a profound gloom, the candles not being yet illu- 
minated, and where we surprised Miss Fanny seated 
in the twilight at the piano, timidly trying the tunes 
of the polka which ‘she danced so ex{pusitely that 
evening. She did not perceive the .stranger at lirst; 
but how she started when the Mulligan loomed upon 
her. 

“Heavenlee enchanthress ! ” .says Mulligan, “don’t 
floy at the approach of the humbh^st of your sleeves ! 
Reshewm your pleeee at that insthnunent, whicih 
weeps harmonious, of smoils melojiou.s, as you churrum 
it! Are you acqueented with the Oirish Melodies? 
Can ye ])lay, ‘Who feai's to talk of Kointy-cdglit ?’ 
the ‘Shan Van Voght?’ or the ‘Dirge of Dllam 
Fodhlah?’” 

“Who’s this mad chap that Titmarsh has brought ? ” 
I heard Master Bacon 'ex(!laim to Master Perkins. 
“Look! how frightened Fanny looks ! ” 

“ 0 poo ! gals are always frightened,” Fanny’s 
brother replied ; but Giles Bacon, more violent, said, 
“I’ll tell you what, Tom: if this goes on, we must 
pitch into him.” And so I have no doubt they would, 
when another thundering knock coming, Gis'gory 
rushed into the room and began lighting all the 
candles, so as to produce an amazing brilliancy. Miss 
Fanny sprang up and ran to her mamma, and th('. 
young gentlemen slid down the banisters to receive 
the company in the hall. 
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EVERYBODY BEGINS TO COME, BUT ESPE- 
CIALLY MR. MINCIIIN. 

only mo and my sisters/’ blaster Batson said*, 
though ^^only” meant eight in this instance. All the 
young ladit's had fresh che(^ks and purple elbows : 
all had white frotjks, with hair more or less auburn: 
and so a party was already made of this blooming and 
numerous family, before the rest of the com[)aiiy 
begaai to arrive. The three Miss Meggots next cam<^ 
in tJieir fly: Mr. Blades and his niece from 19 in the 
S(piar(‘> : Ca[)ta,in and Mrs. ^truther, and Miss Strutlier : 
l)o(*>tor Toddy’s two daughters and tlieir mamma: but 
wliero^ were th<‘ genthunen ? The Mulligan, great and 
active as he was, could not sufti(',c among so many 
beauties. At hist came a brisk neat little knock, and 
looking into the hall, 1 saw a geutlemau tahing olf his 
clogs there, whilst Sir Giles Bacon’s big footman was 
looking on with rather a contemptuous air. 

What name shall I enounce ? ” says he, with a 
wink at Grcjgory on the stair. 

The gentleman in clogs said, with quiet dignity, — 

MU. FREDERICK MIT^TOHIN. 

Pump Court, Temple,” is printed on his cards in 
very small type : and he is a rising barrister of the 
Western Circuit. He is to be found at home of morn- 
ings: afterwards ^Git Westminstei*,” as you read on 
his back door. ^^Binks and Minchin’s Reports ” are 
• probably known to my legal friends : this is the 
Minchin in question. 

He is decidedly genteel, and is rather in request at 
the balls of the Judges’ and Serjeants’ ladi(\s ; for he 
dances irreproachably, and goes out to dinner as much 
as ever he can. 
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He mostly dines at the Oxford and Cambridge Clubj 
of which you can easily see by his appearance that ho 
is a member ; he takes tlie joint and his ]ialf-i)int of 
wine, for Minchin does every tiling like a gentleman. 
He is rather of a literary turn; still makes Latin 
verses with some neatness ; and before he was called, 
was remarkably fond of the flute. 

When Mr. Minchin goes out in the evening, his 
clerk brings his bag to the- Club, to dress ; and if it is 
at all muddy, he turns up his trousers, so that he may 
come in without a speck. For such a party as this, 
he will have new gloves ; otherwise Frederick, liis 
clerk, is chiefly employed in cleaning them with 
India-rubber. 

He has a number of pleasant stories about the Cir- 
cuit and the University, which he tells with a sim])er 
to his neighbor at dinner ; and has always the last joke 
of Mr. Baron Maule. He has a private fortune of 
five thousand pounds ; he is a dutiful son ; In*, has a 
sister married, in Harley Street ; and Lady Jane lian- 
ville has the best opinion of him, and says he is a 
most excellent and highly principled yo\ing man. 

Her ladyship and daughter arrived just as Mr. 
Minchin had popped his clogs into the umbrella-stand ; 
and the rank of that respected person, and the dig- 
nified manner in which he led her up stairs, coused all 
sneering on the part of the domestics to disappear. 


THE BALL-ROOM DOOR. 

A HUNDRED of knocks follow Frederick Minchin’s r 
in half an hour Messrs. Spoff, Pinch, and Clapperton 
have begun their music, and Mulligan, with one of 
the Miss Bacons, is dancing majestically in the first 
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quadrille. My young friends Giles and Tom, prefer 
^lie landing-place to the drawing-rooms, where they 
stop all night, robbing the refreshment-trays as they 
come up or down. Giles has eaten fourteen ices : he 
will have a dreadful stomach-ache to-morrow. Tom 
has eaten twelve, but he has had four more glasses of 
negus than Giles. Grundsell, the occasional waiter, 
from whom Master Tom buys quantiti(^s of ginger- 
beer, can of course deny him nothing. That is Grund- 
sell, in the tights, with the tray. Meanwhile direct 
your attention to the three gentlemen at the door : 
they are conversing. 

1st Gent. — Who ^s the man of the house — the 
bald man ? 

2d Gent — Of course. The Juan of the house is 
always bald. He’s a stockbroker, I believe. Snooks 
brought me. 

l6*^ Gent — Have you been to the tea-room ? 
There ’s a pretty girl in the tea-room ; blue ey('s, 
pink ribbons, that kind of thing. 

2d Gent — Who the deuce is that girl with those 
tremendous shoulders? Gad! I do wish somebody 
would smack ’em. 

M Gent — Sir — that young lady is my niece, sir, 
— my niece — my name is Blades, sir. 

2d Ge7it — Well, Blades ! smack your niece’s shoul- 
ders : she deserves it, begad ! she does. Come in, dinks, 
present me to the Perkinses. — Hullo ! here ’s an old 
country acquaintance — Lady Bacon, as I live! witli 
all the piglings ; she never goes out without the whole 
litter. (Exeunt and 2d Gents.) 
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I.AilY BACON, THE MISS BACONS, MR. FLAM. 

iMilij B. — Leonora ! Maria ! Amelia ! here is tl 
gentleman we met at Sir John Forkington’s. 
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Mr. Flam. — Lady Bacon ! I could n^t be mistaken 
in you ! Won’t you dance, Lady Bacon ? 

Lady JB. — (Jo away, you droll creature ! 

Mr. Flam. — Aud these are your ladyship’s seven 
lovely sisters, to judge from their likenesses to the 
charming Lady Bacon ? 

Lady B. — My sisters, he ! he ! my daughters^ Mr. 
Blam, and they dance, don’t you, girls ? 

The Misses Bacon. — O ycb ! 

Mr. Flam. — Gad! how I wish I was a dancing 
inan! IFxit Flam. 


MR. LARKINS. 

I HAVK not been able to do justice (only a Lawrence 
could do tliat) to my respe(‘.ted friend Mrs. Perkins, 
in this picture ; but Larkins’s portrait is considered 
very like. Adol])hus Larkins has been long connected 
with Mr. Perkins’s City establishment, and is asked 
to dine twice or thrice per annum. Evening-parties 
are the great enjoyment of this simple youth, who, 
after he has walked from Kentish Town to Thann^s 
Street, and passed twelve hours in severe labor there, 
and walkcul back again to Kentish Town, finds no 
great(*r ])leasure than to attire his lean person in that 
elegant evening costume which you see, to walk into 
town again, and to dance at anybody’s house who will 
invite him. Islington, Pentonville, Somers Town, are 
the scenes of many of his exploits ; and I have seen 
this good-natured fellow performing figure-dances at 
Notting-hill, at a house where I am ashamed to say 
there was no supper, no negus even to speak of, noth- 
ing but the bare merits of the polka in which Adol- 
phus revels. To describe this gentleman’s infatuation 
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for dancing, let me say, in a word, that he will even 
frequent boarding-house hops, rather than not go. 

He has clogs, too, like Minchiii: but nobody laughs 
at him. He gives himself no airs ; but walks into a 
house with a knock and a demeanor so tremulous and 
humble, that the servants rather patronize him. He, 
does not speak, or have any particular opinions, but 
when the time comes, begins to dance. He bleats out 
a word or two to his partner during this operatior/ 



seems very weak and sad during the whole perform- 
ance, and, of course, is set to dance with the ugliest 
women everywhere. 

The gentle, kind spirit ! when I think of him night 
after night, hopping and jigging, and trudging off 
to Kentish Town, so gently, through the fogs, and 
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mud, and darkness : I do not know whether I ought 
to admire him, because his enjoyments are so sim])lc, 
and his dispositions so kindly ; or laugh at him, because 
he draws his life so exquisitely mild. Well, well, we 
can’t be all roaring lions in this world; there must be 
some lambs, and harmless, kindly, gregarious crea- 
tures for eating and shearing. See ! even go(jd- 
natured Mrs. Perkins is leading up the trembling 
Larkins to the tremendous Miss Bunion ! 


MISS BUNION. 

Tue Poetess, author of Heartstrings,” The Deadly 
Nightshade,” Passion Flowers,” etc. Though hci* 
poems breatln^- only of love, Miss B. has never been 
m a r r i e d. She is 

nearly six feet high ; 
she loves waltzing be- 
yond even poesy ; and 
I think lobster salad 
as much as either. 

She confesses to 
t w e n ty-e i gh t ; in 
which case her first 
volume, ^^The Orphan 
of Gozo” (cut up by 
Mr. Bigby, in the 
^‘Quarterly,” Avith his 
usual kindness) must 
have been publislied 
when she was three 
years old. 

For a woman all soul, she certainly eats as much as 
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any woman I ever saw. The sufferings she has had 
to endure, are, she says, beyond compare ; the poems 
which she writes breathe a withering passion, a 
smouldering despair, an agony of spirit that would 
melt the soul of a drayman, were he to read theiu. 
Well, it is a comfort to see that she can dance of 
nights, and to know (for the habits of illustrious 
literary persons are always worth knowing) that she 
eats a hot mutton-chop for breakfast every morning 
of her blighted existence. 

She lives in a boarding-house at Brompton, and 
comes to the party in a fly. 


MR. HICKS. 

It is worth twopence to see Miss Bunion and 
Poseidon Hicks, the great ];)oet, conversing with one 
another, and to talk of one to the other afterwards. 
How they hate each other ! I (in my wicked way) 
have sent Hicks almost raving mad, by praising 
Bunion to him in confidence j and you can drive 
Bunion out of the room by a few judicious panegyrics 
of Hicks. 

Hicks first burst upon the astonished world with 
poems, in the Byronic manner ; Tlie Death-Shriek,’^ 
‘‘The Bastard of Lara,’' “The Atabal,” “The Fire- 
Ship of Botzaris,” and other works. His “ Love 
Lays,” in Mr. Moore’s early style, were pronounced 
to be wonderfully precocious for a yoiing^ gentleman 
then only thirteen, and in a commercial academy, at 
Tooting. 

Subsequently, this great bard became less pas- 
sionate and more thoughtful 5 and, at the age of 
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twenty, wrote Idiosyncrasy (in forty books, 4to.) : 
“ Ararat, a stux)endous epic/^ as tlie reviews said ; 
and Tlie Megatlieria,’’ a magnificent contribution 
to our pre-Adamite literature/^ according to the same 
ail tliori ties. Kot having read these works, it would 
ill become me to judge them ; but I know that poor 
Jingle, the publisher, always attributed his insol- 



vency to the latter epic, which was magnificently 
printed in elephant folio. 

Hicks has now taken a classical turn, and has 
brought out Poseidon,’^ lacchus,’’ “ Hepluestus/^ 
and 1 dare say is going through the mythology. But 
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I should not like to try him at a passage of the 
(Ireek Delectus, any more than twenty thousand 
others of us who have had a ‘^classical education.’’ 

Hicks was taken in an inspired attitude, regarding 
the chandelier, and pretending he didn’t know that 
Miss Pettifer was looking at him. 

Her name is Anna Maria (daughter of Higgs’ and 
Pettifer, solicitors, Bedford Row) ; but Hi(jks calls 
her lanthe ” in his album verses, and is himself an 
eminent drysalter in the city. 


MISS MEGGOT. 

Poor Miss Meggot is not so lucky as Miss Bunion. 
Nobody comes to dance with Aer, though she has a 

new frock on, as she 
calls it, and rather a 
pretty foot, which she 
always manages to 
stick out. 

She is forty-seven, 
the youngest of thn^e 
sisters, who live in a 
mouldy old house, 
near Middlesex Hos- 
pital, where they have 
lived for I don’t know 
how many score of 
years ; but this is 
certain : t h e e 1 d e s t 
Miss Meggot saw the 
Gordon Riots out of that same parlor window, and 
tells the story how her father (physician to George 
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TII.) was robbe^-d of bis queue in the streets on that 
eceasiou. The two old ladies have taken the brevet 
rank, and are addressed as Mrs. Jane and Mrs. Ih^tsy : 
one of them is at whist in the back draaving-rooin. 
Jlut the youngest is still called Miss Nancy, and is 
considered quite a baby by her sisters. 

She, was going to b(‘ married once to a brave young 
officer, Ensign Angus Macquirk, of the Whistle- 
birikie Fencibles: but he fell at Quatre Bras, by the 
side of the gallant Suuffmull, his commaiuhn’. Deeply, 
d(Hq)ly, did IMiss Nancy deplore him. 

But time has cicatrized the woumh^d heart. She is 
gay now, and would sing or dance, ay, ov mai'ry if 
anybody ask(Ml her. 

Do go, my dear friend — I don’t mean to ask her to 
marry, but to ask her to danc(‘. — Never mind the 
looks of the thing. It will make her happy; and 
what does it cost you ? Ah, my dear fellow ! tak(^ 
this counsel: always dance with the old ladies — 
always dance with the governesses. It is a comfort 
to the poor things when they get up in th(dr garret 
that somebody has had merey^ on them. And such a 
handsome fellow as you too ! 


MISS RANVILLE, REV. MR. TOOP, MISS 
MULLINS, MR. WINTER. 

Mr, W, — Miss Mullins, look at Miss Ranville': 
what a picture of good humor. 

Miss M, — Oh, you satiric’al creature ! 

Mr, TV. — Do you know why she is so angry ? she 
expected to dance with Captain Grig, and by some 
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mistake, the Cambridge Professor got hold of her : 
is n^t he a handsome man ? 

Miss M. — Oli, you droll wretch ! 

Mr. W. — Yes, he ’s a fellow of college — follows 
may n’t marry, Miss Mullins — poor fellows, ay, Miss 
Mullins ? 

Miss M. — La ! 

Mr. W. — And Professor of Phlebotomy in the 
University, lie flatters himself he is a man of the 
world, Miss Mullins, and always dances in the long 
vacation. 

Miss M. — You malicious, wi(‘ked monster! 

Mr. W. — Do you know Lady Jane llanvilh* ? Miss 
Eanville’s mamma. A ball on(*o a yea,r; footmen in 
canary-colored livery: Baker Stre(‘t; six diimers in 
the season ; starves all tlie year round ; ])ride and 
poverty, you know ; 1 ’ve b('en to her ball once. Kan- 
ville Ranville \s her brother, and Ix^tween yon and me 
— but this, dear Miss Mullins, is a profound secret, — 
I think he ’s a gre«ater fool than his sisttu’. 

Miss M. — Oh, you satirical, droll, malicious, wicked 
thing you! 

Mr. IV. — You do me injustice, Miss Mullins, indeed 
you do. [ Cluune A nglaise . ] 


MISS JOY, MR. AND MRS. JOY, MR. BOTTER. 

Mr. B. — What spirits that girl has, Mrs. Joy 1 
Mr. J. — She ’s a sunshine in a houvse, Hotter, a r<‘g- 
ular sunshine. When Mrs. J. here ’s in a bad hiunor, 
I — 

Mrs. J. — Don’t talk nonsense, Mr. Joy. 

Afr. B. — There’s a hop, skip, and jump for } eu I 
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Why, it beats P]llsler! U])oii iny eonscieneo it dcx^s ! 
It ’s her fcnirteeiith quadrille too. There she go(^s ! 
She ’s a jewel of a girl, though I say it that 
should ii’t, 

Mrs. J, {laughing'). — Why don’t you marry her, 
Better ? Shall I s])ea,k to her ? 1 dare say she 'd 

hav(' you. You’re not so very old. 

Mr. B. — Don’t aggravatt; me, Mrs. J. You know 
wdnai 1 lost my heart in the year LS17, at the opening 
of Waterloo Bridge', to a young lad y who would n't 
have iiK', and hd't me to die in dc^spair, and inarri(*d 
doy of the Stoek Exchange. 

Mrs. J. — Get away, you foolish old creature. 

[Mb. Jov looks on in ecstasies at Mjss Joy’s agUiiy, 
IjADY flAXK Banviltu:, of Baker Street, pronounces 
her to he an exceehingty forward ])erso)i, ('ai'TAIX 
Dot?BS likes a girl 'who has jdenty o f go in her : (Uid as 
for Eked Sparks, he is over head and ears in love with 
he)\~\ 


MR. RANYILLE RANYTLLE ANT) JACK 
HUBBARD. 

This is Miss Kanville Ranvillo’s brotlu'r, Mr. Ean- 
ville Ranvilh', of the Eoreign Gtlice, faithfully designed 
as he was jdaying at wliist in the card-room. Talley- 
rand used to play at whist at the Travellers’,” that 
is why Ranvilh*. Ranville iiululg('S in that di})lomatic 
recreation. It is Jiot his fault if he be not the greatest 
man in the room. 

If you speak to him, he smiles sha-nly, and answau's 
in monosyllabJi^s ; he would ratlu'r dii^ than commit 
himself. He never has committiHl himself in his lilc. 
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He was the first at school, and distiiiij^uisluHl at Ox^ 
ford. He is ^rowiii^ prematurely bald now, like 
Caiiiiin,i,", and is (juite jmnid of it. He rides in St. 
James’s Park of a morning befor(‘. bn^aki’ast. H(^ 
dockets liis tailor's bills, and nicks olf his dininn*' 
notes in di})lomatic paragra.pl is, and k(a‘])s preeh of 
them all. If he eve.r makes a joke, it is a. quot-atien 
from Hora('(\ lik(‘ Sir Tv<>b(wt Peek Tlie only ndaxa- 
tion he permits liimsidf, is to read Thiu^ydides in the 
holidays. 

Everybody asks him out to dinner, on aceonnt of 
his brass-buttons with the (hieen's cijdier, and to have 
the air of being well with tlui Foreign ( Illicit Wluu’e 
I dine,’’ he says solemnly, I thiidc it is my duty to 
go to evening-partic^s.’’ Tlia.t is why h(» is h(‘r(\ He 
never dances, never sups, nevm* drinks. Ho lias 
gruel when he goes home to bed. I think it is in his 
brains. 

He is such an ass and so n'spectable, that one won- 
ders he has not succeeded in the world ; and y(‘t sonu'- 
how they laugli at him; and you and I shall be Minis- 
ters as soon as he will. 

Yonder, making believe to look over the ])j*int-books, 
is that mcj'ry rogue, Jack Hubba.rd. 

See how jovial he looks ! H(i is the life and soul 
of every party, and his impromjitu singing aftiu* su])- 
per will make you die of laughing. H(‘ is nnvlitating 
an impromptu now, and at the same time thinking 
about a bill that is coming due next Thursday, 
Happy dog! 
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MRS. TROTTER, MISS TROI^TER, MISS TOADY, 
LORD METHUSELAH. 

Dkar EiiiuKi Trotter li;is be(‘ii sikMit and rather ill- 
hinnor(‘d all tlu'- (naaiiiii;- until now li(‘r jU’etty 
]i,L;'lits iipwitli .smiles, (,'a.niiot you guess wliy ? Ihty 
tli(‘ simple ami a ILa'tionate ereaturt^ ! Loril M(‘thu- 
st'lali has uotariavial until Hiis moment : ami s(*e how 
tli(‘ ai'tless girl steps forward to greet liim ! 

In th(‘ midst (»(’ all tin' s(‘ltishn(‘ss and turmoil ol’ the 
world, lunv cdiarming it is to iind virgin heJU’ts quite' 
iinsulliial, and to look on at litth* romantie ])ietur(\s ol 
mutual love ! Lord IVIetliusedali, though you know 
his age hy the ixnrage' — though he is old, wigged, 
gouty, rouged, wieke'd, lias ligliteMl uj) ji, ]_)ure tianie in 
that g(Uitl(‘ bosom. There was a ialk about Tom AVih 
louglihy last year ; and then, for a. time, young Haw- 
buck (vSir rlohii ILiwbuek's \wingest son) seeimal the 
favored man; but Emma mwan- kni'w lun- mind until 
sln^ nuT tlie dear ereature bed'ore you in a Rhine 
steamboat. ‘^'Wdiy are you so late, Edward?’’ says 
slua Dear arth^ss child ! 

Her mother looks on wdth tender satisfaction. 
One can a[)preciate the joys of such an admirable 
])arent ! 

“ Look at them ! says Miss Toady. “■ I vow and 
])rot('st they T-e the handsomest coiqde in the room ! ” 

Methuselah’s gramhdiildren are rather jealous and 
angry, and Mademois(dle Ariane of tin' Ei'emdi theatre, 
is furious. But there’s no accounting for tin' merce- 
nary envy of some people; and it is inq)ossil)le to 
satisfy everybody. 
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MR. BEAUMORIS, MR. GRIG, MR. FLTODERS. 

Those three young men are deserihed in a twinb 
ling: Captain Grig of the Heavies; Mr. Beauiuoris, 
the handsome young man ; Tom Flinders ( Flynders 
Flynders he now calls himself), the fat gentleman 
who dresses after Beaumoris. 

Beiiumoris is in the Treasury : he has a salary of 
eighty pounds a year, on which lu^- maintains tlie best 
cab and horses of the s(‘ason ; and out of wliich lie 
pays seventy guineas merely for his subscriptions to 
clubs. He hunts in Leicestershire, where great men 
mount him ; he is a prodigious favorite behind tlie 
scenes at the theatres ; you may get glimpses of him at 
Richmond, with all sorts of pink bonnets ; and he is 
the sworn friend of lialf the most famous roues about 
town, such as Old Methuselah, Lord Billygoat, Lord 
Tarquin, and the rest : ^ respectable race. It is to 
oblige the former that tlie goodmatured young fellow 
is here to-night ; though it must not be imagined that 
he gives himself any airs of supi^riority. Dandy as 
he is, he is quite affable, and would borrow ten 
guineas from any man in the room, in the most jovial 
way possible. 

It is neither Beauts birth, which is doubtful ; nor 
his money, which is entirely negative ; nor his hon- 
esty, which goes along with his money-qualification ; 
nor his wit, for he can barely spell, — which recom- 
mend him to the fashionable world : but a sort of 
Grand Seigneur splendor and dandified ne sais qnoi, 
which make the man he is of him. The way in which 
hivS boots and gloves fit him is a wonder which no 
other man can achieve; and though he has not an 
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atom of principle, it must be confessed that he in- 
vented the Taglioni shirt. 

When I see these magnificent dandies yawning out 
of ^^White^i/’ or caracoling in the Park on shin- 
ing chargers, I like to think that Brummell was the 
greatest of them all, and that Brummeirs father was 
a footman. 

Flynders is Boaumoris’s toady : lends him money : 
buys horses through liis recommendation ; dresses 
after him; clings to him in Pall Mall, and on the 
steps of the club; and talks about Bo in all socie- 
ties. It is his drag which carries down Bo’s friends 
to the Derby, and his checks pay for dinners to the 
pink bonnets. I don’t believe the Perkinses know 
wliat a rogue it is, but fancy him a decent, reputable 
City man, like his father before him. 

As for Captaim Grig, what is tliere to tell about 
him ? He performs the dxities of his calling with 
perfect gravity. He is faultless on parade ; excellent 
across country ; amiable when drunk, rather slow 
when sober. He has not two ideas, and is a most 
good-natured, irreproachable, gallant, and stupid young- 
officer. . 


CAVALIER SEUL. 

This is my friend Bob Hely, performing the Cava- 
lier seul ill a quadrille. Remark the good-humored 
pleasure depicted in his countenance. Has he any 
secret grief ? Has he a pain anywhere ? J^o, dear 
Miss Jones, he is dancing like a true Briton, and with 
all the charming gayety and abandon of our race. 
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When Canaillard performs that Cavalier seul opera- 
tion, does he flinch ? No: he puts on his most valn- 
queur look, he sticks his thui^bs into the armholes 
of his waistcoat, and advances, retreats, pirouettes, 
and otherwise gambadoes, as though to say, “ Eegarde 
moi, 0 monde ! Veuez, 0 femmc's, veiiez voir danser 
Canaillard ! ” 

When De Bobwitz executes the same measure, he 
does it with smiling agility, and gia(!eful ease. 

But poor Hely, if he were advancing to a dentist, 
his face would not be more cheerful. All the eyes 
of the room are upon him, he thinks ; and he thinks 
he looks like a fool. 

Upon my word, if you press the point with jne, 
dear Miss Jones, I think he is not very far from riglit. 
T think that while Frenchmen and tTcrmans may 
dance, as it is their nature to do, there is a natural 
dignity about us Britons, which debars us from th it 
enjoyment. I am rather of the Turkish opinion, that 
this should be done for us. I think — 

“ Good-by, you envious old fox-and-the-grapes.” says 
Miss Jones, and the next moment I see her whirling 
by in a polka with Tom Tozer, at a pace whieli, makes 
me shrink back with terror into the little boudoir. 
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Ivl. CAISTATLLARD, CHEVALIER OF THE LEillON 
OF HONOR. LIEUTENANT BARON DE 
BOBWITZ. 

Canaillard. — Oh, ces Anglais ! quels hommes, mon 
Dieu ! Comme ils sont habilMs, cornme ils dansent ! 

Bohwitz. — Ce sont de beaux hommes bourtant ; 
: oint de tenue militaire, mais de grands gaillards; 

si je les avais dans 
ma coinpagnie de la 
Garde, j’en ferai de 
bons soldats. 

Canaillard. — Est- 
il bete, cet Alle- 
mand ! Les grands 
homines ne font ])as 
tonjours de bons sol- 
dats, Monsieur. II 
me semble que les 
soldats de France qui 
sont de ina taille, 
Monsieur, valent un 
pen mieux — 

Bohwitz. — Vous 
ci'oyez ? 

Ca n ai U ard. — Com- 
ment ! je le crois, Monsieur ?' J’en suis sur ! II me 
semble, Monsieur, que nous Favons prouve. 

Bohwitz (impatiently). m’en vais. danser la 
Bolka. Serviteur, Monsieur. 

Canaillard. — Butor ! (He goes and looks at him- 
self in the glass, when he is seized by Mrs. Perkins 
for the Polka.) 
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THE BOUDOIR. 

Mb. Smith, Mb. Bbown, Miss Bustletoh. 



Mr. Brown. — You polk, Miss Bustleton? I’m 
delaiglited. 

Miss Bustleton. — [^Smiles and prepares to rise.] 

Mr. Smith. — D puppy. 

(Poor Smith don’t polk.) 
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GRAND POLKA. 

Though a quadrille seems to me as dreary as a 
funeral, yet to look at a polka, I own, is jdeasant. 
S(*.e ! Brown and Emily Bustleton are whirling round 
as light as two pigeons over a dovecot ; Tozer, with 
that wicked whisking little Jones, spins along as 



merrily as a May-day sweep; Miss Joy is the partner 
of the happy Fred Sparks ; and even Miss Ranville IkS 
pleased, for the faultless Captain Grig is toe and heel 
with her. Beaumoris, with rather a nonchalant air, 
takes a turn with Miss Trotter, at which Lord Me- 
thuselah’s wrinkled chops quiver uneasily. See ! how 
the big Baron de Bohwitz spins lightly, and gravely, 
and gracefully round ; and lo ! the Frenchman stagger- 
ing under the weight of Miss Bunion, who tramps and 
kicks like a young cart-horse. 
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But the most awful sight which met my view in 
this dance was the unfortunate Miss Little, to whom 
fate had assigned The Mulligan as a partner. Like 
a pavid kid in the talons of an eagle, that young crea- 
ture trembled in his huge Milesian grasp. Disdaining 
the recognized form of the dance, the Irish chieftain 
accommodated the music to the dance of his own green 
land, and performed a double shuffle jig, carrying 
Miss Little along with him. Miss Ranville and her 
Captain shrank back amazed; Miss Trotter skirried 
out of his way into the protection of the astonished 
Lord Methuselah; Fred Sparks could hardly move 
for laughing; while, on the contrary. Miss Joy was 
quite in pain for poor Sophy Little. As Canaillard 
and the Poetess came up. The Mulligan, in the height 
of his enthusiasm, lunged out a kick which sent Miss 
Bunion howling; and concluded with a tremendous 
Hurroo !, — a war-cry which caused every Saxon heart 
to shudder and quail. 

^^Oh that the earth would open and kindly take me 
in ! ’’ I exclaimed mentally ; and slunk off into the 
lower regions, where by this time half the company 
were at supper. 


THE SUPPER. 

The supper is going on behind the screen. There 
is no need to draw the supx)er. We all know that 
sort of transaction : the squabbling, and gobbling, 
and popping of champagne ; the smell of musk and 
lobster-salad ; the dowagers chumping away at plates 
of raised pie ; the young lassies nibbling at little 
titbits, which the dexterous young gentlemen procure. 
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Three large men, like doctors of divinity, wait behind 
the table, and furnish everything that appetite can 
ask for. I never, for my part, can eat any supper for 
wondering at those men. I believe if you were to 
ask them for mashed turnips, or a slice of crocodile, 
those astonishing people would serve you. What a 
contempt they must have for the guttling crowd to 
whom they minister — those solemn pastry-cook’s 
men ! How they must hate jellies, and game-pies, and 
champagne, in their hearts ! How they must scorn 
my poor friend Grundsell behind the screen, who is 
sucking at a bottle ! 

This disguised green-grocer is a very well-known 
character in the neighborhood of Pocklington Square. 
He waits at the parties of the gentry in the neighbor- 
hood, and though, of course, despised in families 
where a footman is kept, is a person of much impor- 
tance in female establishments. 

Miss Jones always employs him at her parties, and 
says to her page, Vincent, send the butler, or send 
Besborough to me ; ” by which name she chooses to 
designate G. G. 


GREEN-GROCER AND SALESMAN, 
9, LITTLE POCKLINGTON BUILDINGS, 

LATK CONFIDENTIAL SERVANT IN THE FAMILY OF 

THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON. 


I Carpets Beat. — Knives and Boots cleaned per contract. — 

I Errands faithfully performed. — G. G. attends Ball and Dinner 
I parties, and from his knowledge of the most distinguished Fami- 
lies in London, confidently recommends his services to the distin- 
guished neighborhood of Pocklington Square. 
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WJieu the Miss Frumps have post-horses to their 
carnage, and pay visits, Grundsell always goes be- 
hind. Those ladies have the greatest confidence in 
him, have been godmothers to fourteen of his chil- 
dren, and leave their house in his charge when they 
go to Bognor for the summer. He attended those 
ladies when they were presented at the last drawing- 
room of her Majesty Queen Charlotte. 

Mr. Grundsell’s state costume is a blue coat and 
copper buttons, a white waistcoat, and an immense 
frill and shirt-collar. He was for many years a pri- 
vate watchman, and once canvassed for the office of 
parish clerk of St. Peter’s Pocklington. He can be 
intrusted with untold spoons ; with anything, in fact, 
but liquor; and it was he who brought round the 
cards for Mrs. Perkins’s Ball. 


AFTER SUPPER. 

I no not intend to say any more about it. After 
the people had supped, they went back and danced. 
Some supped again. I gave Miss Bunion, with my 
own hands, four bumpers of champagne : and such 
a quantity of goose-liver and truffles, that I don’t 
wonder she took a glass of cherry-brandy afterwards. 
The gray morning was in Pocklington Square as she 
drove away in her fly. So did the other people go 
away. How green and sallow some of the girls looked, 
and how awfully clear Mrs. Colonel Bludyer’s rouge 
was I Lady Jane Ranville’s great coach had roared 
away down the streets long before. Fred Minchin 
pattered off in his clogs ; it was I who covered up 
Miss Meggot, and conducted her, with her two old 
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sisters, to tlie carriage. Good old souls ! They have 
shown their gratitude by asking me to tea next Tues- 
day. Methuselah is gone to finish the night at the 
cdub. Mind to-morrow/’ Miss Trotter says, kissing 
her hand out of the carriage. Canaillard departs, 
asking the way to “Lesterre Squar.” They all go 
away — life goes away. 

Look at Miss Martin and young Ward ! How ten- 
derly the rogue is wrapping her up ! how kindly she 
looks at him ! The old folks are whispering behind 
as they wait for their cainiage. What is their talk, 
think you ? and when shall that pair make a match ? 
When you see those pretty little creatures with their 
smiles and their blushes, and their pretty ways, 
would you like to be the Grand Bashaw ? 

Mind and send me a large piece of cake,” I go 
up and whisper archly to old Mr. Ward : and we look 
on rather sentimentally at the couple, almost the last 
in the rooms (there, I declare, go the musicians, and 
the clock is at five) — when Grundsell, with an air 
ejfare, rushes up to me and says, ‘^'For e’vhi sake, sir, 
go into the supper-room : there ’s that Hirish gent 
a-pitchin’ into Mr. F.” 


THE MULLIGAN AND MR. PERKINS. 

It was too true. I had taken him away after sup- 
per (he ran after Miss Little’s carriage, who was 
dying in love with him as he fancied), but the brute 
had come back again. The doctors of divinity were 
putting up their condiments : everybody was gone ; 
but the abominable Mulligan sat swinging his legs at 
the supper-table 1 
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Perkins was opposite, gasping at him. 

The Mulligan. — I tell ye, ye are the butler, ye 
big fat man. Go get me some more champagne : it ^s 
good at this house. 

Mr. Perkins (with digvitg). — It is good at this 
house ; but — 

The Mulligan. — Bht hwhat, ye goggling, bow- 
windowed jackass ? Go get the wine, and we dl 
dtlirink it together, my old buck. 

Mr. Perkins. — My name, sir, is Perkins. 

The Mulligan. — Well, that rhymes with jerkins, 
my man of firkins ; so don’t let us have any more 
shirkings and lurkings, Mr. Perkins. 

Mr. Perkins (with apoplectic energy). — Sir, I am 
the master of this house ; and I order you to quit it. 
I ’ll not be insulted, sir. I ’ll send for a policeman, 
sir. What do you mean, Mr. Titmarsh, sir, by bring- 
ing this — this beast into my house, sir ? 

At this, with, a scream like that of a ITyrcanian 
tiger. Mulligan of the hundred battles sprang forward 
at his prey ; but we were beforehand with him. Mr. 
Gregory, Mr. Grundsell, Sir Giles Bacon’s large man, 
the young gentlemen, and myself, rushed simultane- 
ously upon the tipsy chieftain, and confined him. 
The doctors of divinity looked on with perfect indif- 
ference. That Mr. Perkins did not go off in a lit is 
a wonder. He was led away heaving and snorting 
frightfully. 

Somebody smashed Mulligan’s hat over liis eyes, 
and I led him forth into the silent morning. The 
chirrup of the birds, the freshness of the rosy air, 
and a penn’orth of coffee that I got for him at a stall 
in the Eegent Circus, revived him somewhat. Wlien 
I quitted him, he was not angry but snd. He wa.s 
desirous, it is true, of avenging the wrongs of Erin 
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in battle line ; be wished also to share the grave of 
Sarsfield and Hugh O’Neill; but he was sure that 
Miss Perkins, as well as Miss Little, was desperately 
in love with him ; and I left him on a doorstep in 
tears. 

it best to be laughing-mad, oj* crying-mad, in 
tlie world ? ” says I moodily, coming into my street. 
Petsy the maid was already up and at work, on her 
knees, scouring the steps and cheerfully beginning 
her honest daily labor. 




OUR STREET. 




OUR STREET. 


Our Sterkt, from the little nook which I occupy 
in it, and whence I and a fellow-lodger and friend of 
mine cynically observe it, presents a strange motley 
scene. We are in a state of transition. We are not 
as yet in the town, and we have left the country, where 
we were when I came to lodge with Mrs. Cammysole, 
my excellent landlady. I then took second-floor apart- 
ments at No. 17, Waddilove Street, and since, although 
I h;i-v(! never moved (having various little comforts 
about me), I find myself living at No. 46a, Pockling- 
ton Gardens. 

AVhy is this ? Why am I to pay eighteen shillings 
instead of fifteen ? I was quite as happy in Waddi- 
love Street; but the fact is, a great portion of that 
venerable old district has passed away, and we are 
being absorbed into the splendid new white-stuccoed 
Doric-porticoed genteel Pocklington quarter. Sir 
Thomas Gibbs Pocklington, M. P. for the borough 
of Lathan-plaster, is the founder of the district and 
his own fortune. The Pocklington Estate Office is in 
the Square, on a line with Waddil — with Pockling- 
ton Gardens I mean. The old inn, the “Earn and 
Magpie,” where the market-gardeners ixsed to bait, 
came out this year with a new white face and title, 
the shield, etc. of the “Pocklington Arms.” Such a 
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shield it is ! Such quarte rings ! Howard, Cavendish, 
De Eos, De la Zouche, all mingled together. 

Even our house, 46a, which Mrs. Cainmysole has 
had painted white in compliment to the Gardens of 
which it now forms part, is a sort of impostor, and 
has no business to be called Gardens at all. Mr. Gibbs, 
Sir Thomas’s agent and nephew, is furious at our dar- 
ing to take the title which belongs to our bett(n*s. The 
very next door (No. 46, the Honorable Mrs. Mount- 
noddy), is a house of five stories, shooting up proudly 
into the air, thirty feet above our old high-roofed low- 
roomed old tenement. Our house belongs to Captain 
Bragg, not only the landlord but the son-in-law of Mrs. 
Cainmysole, who lives a couple of hundred yards down 
the street, at ^^The Bungalow.” He was the com- 
mander of the ^^Ram Chunder” East Indiaman, and 
has quarrelled with the Pocklingtons ever since he 
bought houses in the parish. 

He it is who will not sell or alter his houses to suit 
the spirit of the times. He it is who, though he made 
the widow Cainmysole change the name of her street, 
will not pull down the house next door, nor tlie baker’s 
next, nor the iron-bedstead and feather warehouse en- 
suing, nor the little barber’s with the pole, nor, I am 
ashamed to say, the tripe-shop, still standing. The 
barber powders the heads of the great footmen from 
Pocklington Gardens; they are so big that they can 
scarcely sit in his little premises. And the old 
tavern, the ^^East Indiaman,” is kept by Bragg’s 
ship-steward, and protests against the ^‘Pocklington 
Arms.” 

Down the road is Pocklington Chapel, Rev. Oldham 
Slocum — in brick, with arched windows and a wooden 
belfry: sober, dingy, and hideous. In the centre of 
Pocklington Gardens rises St. Waltheofs, the Rev. 
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Cyril Tliuryfer and assistants — a splendid Anglo- 
Morinan edifice, vast, rich, elaborated, brand-new, and 
intensely old. Down Avemary Lane you may hear 
the clink of the little Romish chapel bell. And hard 
by is a large broad-shouldered El)ene.zer (Rev. Jonas 
(jlronow), out of tlie windows of which the hymns 
come booming all Sunday long. 

Going westward along the line, we come presently 
to Comandiiie House (on a paid of tlie gardens of 
which Coinandimi (iardens is about to be erected by 
his lordship) j fartlun* on, tlie Pineries, Mr. and 
Lady Mary Mango ; and so we get into the country, 
and out of Our Stn^et altogether, as 1 may say. But 
in the half-mile, ovm* which it may be said to extend, 
we find all sorts and conditions of p(‘ople — from the 
Right Honorable Lord Comandine down to the ])res- 
ent topogra])her ; who being of no rank as it were, has 
the fortune to be treated on almost friendly footing 
by all, from his lordsliip down to the tradesmaji. 


OUR HOUSE m OUR STREET. 

We must begin our Rttle descriptions where they 
say charity should begin — at home. Mrs. Camrny- 
sole, my landlady, will be rather surprised when slu^ 
reads this, and finds that a good-natiir(‘d tenant, wlio 
has never complained of her impositions for fifteen 
years, understands every one of her tricks, and treats 
them, not with anger, but with scorn — with silent 
scorn. 

On the 18th of December, 1837, for instance, com- 
ing gently down stairs, and before my usual wont, I 
saw you seated in my arm-chair, peeping into a letter 
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that came from my aunt in the country, just as if it 
had been addressed to you, and not to M. A. Tit- 
marsh, Esq.” Did I make any disturbance ? far from 
it; I slunk back to my bedroom (being enabled to 
walk silently in the beautiful pair of worsted slippers 

Miss Penelope J s worked for me ; they are worn 

out now, dear Penelope !) and then rattling open the 
door with a great noise, descending the stairs, sing- 
ing ^‘Son vergin vezzosa” at the top of my voice. 
You were not in my sitting-room, Mrs. Carnmysole, 
when I entered that apartment. 

You have been reading all my letters, papers, manu- 
scripts, brouillons of verses, inchoate articles for the 

Morning Post ” and Morning Chronicle,” invita- 
tions to dinner and tea — all my family letters, all 
Eliza Townley’s letters, from the first, in which she 
declared that to be the bride of her beloved Michelag- 
nolo was the fondest wish of her maiden heart, to the 
lastj^ in which she announced that her Thomas was the 
best of husbands, and signed herself Eliza Slogger;” 
all Mary Farmer’s letters, all Emily Delamere’s ; all 
that j)Oor foolish old Miss M-aeWhirter’s, whom I would 

as soon marry as : in a word, I know that you, 

you hawk-beaked, keen-eyed, sleepless, indefatigable 
old Mrs. Carnmysole, have read all my papers for 
these fifteen years. 

I know that you cast your curious old eyes over all 
the manuscripts which you find in my coat-pockets 
and those of my pantaloons, as they hang in a drapery 
over the door-handle of my bedroom. 

I know that you count the money in my green and 
gold purse, which Lucy Netterville gave me, and specu- 
late on the manner in which I have laid out the differ- 
ence between to-day and yesterday. 

I know that you have an understanding with the 
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laundress (to whom you say that you are all-power- 
ful with me), threatening to take away my practice 
from her, unless she gets up gratis some of your tine 
linen. 

I know that we both have a pennyworth of cream 
for breakfast, which is brought in in the same little 
can ; and 1 know who has the most for her share. 

I know how many lumps of sugar you take froin 
each pound as it arrives. I have counted the lumps, 
you old thief, and for years have never said a word, 
except to Miss Clapperclaw, the first-floor lodger. 
Once I put a bottle of pale brandy into that cup- 
board, of which you and I only have kej^s, and the 
liquor wasted and wasted away until it was all gone. 
You drank the whole of it, you wicked old woman. 
You a lady, indeed! 

I know your Tage when they did me the honor to 
elect mo a member of the ^n^oluphloisboiothalasses 
Club,” and I ceased consequently to dine at home. 
When 1 did dine at home, — on a beefsteak let us 
say, — I should like to know what you had for sup- 
per. You first amputated portions of the meat when 
raw; you abstracted more when cooked. Do you think 
1 v/as taken in by your flimsy pretences ? I wonder 
how you could dare to do such things before your 
maids (you a clergyman’s daughter and widow, in- 
deed), whom you yourself were always charging with 
roguery. 

Yes, the insolence of the old woman is unbearable, 
and I must break out at last. If she goes off in a fit 
at reading this, I am sure I sha’n’t mind. She has 
two unhappy wenches, against whom her old tongue 
is clacking from morning till night: she pounces on 
them at all hours. It was but this morning at eight, 
poor Molly was brooming the steps, and the 
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baker paying her by no means unmerited complin 
rnents, that my landlady came whirling out of the 
ground-floor front, and sent the poor girl whimpering 
into the kitchen. 

Were it but for her conduct to her maids I was 
determined publicly to denounce her. These poor 
wretches she causes to lead the lives of demons; and 
not content with bullying them all day, she sleeps at 
night in the same room with them, so that she may 
have them up before daybreak, and scold them while 
they are dressing. 

Certain it is, that between her and Miss Clapper- 
claw, on the first floor, the poor wenches lead a dis- 
mal life. 

It is to you that I owe most of my knowledge of 
our neighbors ; from you it is that most of the facts 
and observations contained in these brief pages are 
taken. Many a night, over our tea, have we talked 
amiably about our neighbors and their little failings ; 
and as I know that you speak of mine pretty freely, 
why, let me say, my dear Bessy, that if we have not 
built up Our Street between us, at least we have 
pulled it to pieces. 


THE BUNGALOW -- CAPTAIN AND MRS. BRAGG. 

Lon^g, long ago, when Our Street was the country 
— a stage-coach between us and London passing four 
times a day — I do not care to own that it was a 
sight of Flora Cammy sole’s face, under the card of 
her mamma’s Lodgings to Let,” which first caused me 
to become a tenant of Our Street. A fine good-hm 
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mored lass she was then ; and I gave her lessons (part 
out of the rent) in French and flower-painting. She 
has made a fine rich marriage since, although her eyes » 
have often seemed to me to say, ^^Ah, Mr. T., wliy 
did n’t you, when there was yet time, and we both of 
us were free, propose — you know what?” ^^Fsha! 
Where was the money, my dear madam ? ” 

Captain Bragg, then occupied in building Bungalow 
bodge — Bragg, I say, living on tlie first floor, and en- 
tertaining sea-captains, merchants, and East Indian 
friends with his grand ship’s plate, being disappointed 
in a project of marrying a director’s daugliter, who was 
also a second cousin once removed of a peer, — sent 
in a fury for Mrs. Cammysole, his landlady, and pro- 
posed to marry Flora off-hand, and settle four hun- 
dred a year upon her. Flora was oi‘dered from the 
back-parlor (the ground-floor occupies the second-floor 
bed-room), and was on the si)ot made acquainted with 
the splendid offer which the first-floor had made her. 
She has been Mrs. Captain Bragg tln^se twelve years. 

Bragg to this day wears anchor-buttons, and has a 
dress-coat with a gold strap for epaulets, in case he 
should have a fancy to sport them. His house is cov- 
ered with portraits, busts, and miniatures of himself. 
His wife is made to wear one of the latter. On his 
sideboard are pieces of plate, presented by the passen- 
gers of the ^^Ram Chunder ” to Captain Bragg : ^^The 
‘Ram Chunder’ East Indiainan, in a gale, off Table 
Bay ; ” “ The Outward-bound Fleet, under convoy of 
her Majesty’s frigate ‘ Loblollyboy,’ Caj)tain Gutcdi, 
beating off the French squadron, under Commodore 
Leloup (the ‘Earn Chunder,’ S. E. by E., is repre- 
sented engaged with the ‘ Mirliton ’ corvette) ; ” “ The 
‘Earn Chunder’ standing into the Hooghly, with 
Captain Bragg, his telescope and speaking-trumpet, 
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on tlie ijoop ; “ Captain Bragg presenting the Officers 

of the ^ Ram Chunder ’ to General Bonaparte at St. 
Helena — Titmarsh ” (this fine piece was painted by 
me when I was in favor with Bragg) ; in a word, 
Bragg and the “Ram Chunder” are all over the 
house. 

Although I have eaten scores of dinners at Captain 
Bragg’s charge, yet his hospitality is so insolent, that 
none of us who frequent his mahogany feel any obli- 
gation to our braggart entertainer. 

After he has given one of his great heavy dinners 
he always takes an opportunity to tell you, in the 
most public way, how many bottles of wine were 
drunk. His pleasure is to make his guests tipsy, and 
to tell everybody how and when the period of inebria- 
tion arose. And Miss Clapperclaw tells me that he 
often comes over laughing and giggling to her, and 
pretending that he has brought me into this condition 
— a calumny which J fling contemptuously in his 
face. 

He scarcely gives any but men's parties, and invites 
the whole club home to dinner. What is tlie compli- 
ment of being asked, when the whole club is asked too, 
I should like to know ? Men’s parties are only good 
for boys. I hate a dinner where there are no women. 
Bragg sits at the head of his table, and bullies the 
solitary Mrs. Bragg. 

He entertains us with stories of storms which he, 
Bragg, encountered — of dinners which he, Bragg, has 
received from the Governor-General of India — of 
jokes which he, Bragg, has heard ; and however stale 
or odious they may be, poor Mrs. K. is always expected 
to laugh. 

Woe be to her if she does n’t, or if she laughs at 
anybody else’s jokes. I have seen Bragg go up to her 
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and squeeze her arm with a savage grind of his teeth, 
and say, with an oath, Hang it. Madam, how dare 
you laugh when any man but your husband speaks to 
you ? I forbid you to grin in that way. I forbid you 
to look sulky. I forbid you to look happy, or to look 
up, or to keep your eyes down to the ground. I desire 
you will not be trapesing through the rooms. I order 
you not to sit as still as a stone.’^ He curses her if 
the wine is corked, or if the dinner is spoiled, or if she 
comes a minute too soon to the club for him, or 
arrives a minute too late. He forbids her to walk, 
except upon his arm. And the consequence of his ill 
treatment is, that Mrs. Cammysole and Mrs. Bragg 
respect him beyond measure, and think him the first 
of human beings. 

I never knew a woman who was constantly bullied 
by her husband who did not like him the better for it,” 
Miss Clapperclaw says. And though this speech has 
some of Clapp’s usual sardonic humor in it, 1 can’t 
but think there is some truth in the remark. 


LEVANT HOUSE CHAMBERS. 

Mr. Kumbold, A. li. A. and Miss Rumbold. 

When Lord Levant quitted the country and this 
neighborhood, in which the tradesmen still deplore 
him, Noe 56, known as Levantine House, was let to 
the ^‘Pococurante Club,” which was speedily bank- 
rupt (for we are too far from the centre of town to 
support a club of our own) j it was subsequently 
hired by the West Diddlesex Railroad ; and is now 
divided into sets of chambers, superintended by ao 
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%®^momous housekeeper, and by a porter in a sham 
livery : whom, if you don’t find him at the door, you 
may as well seek at the Grapes” public-house, in 
the little lane round the corner. He varnishes the 
japan-boots of the dandy lodgers ; reads Mr. Pinkney’s 
‘^Morning Post” before he lets him have it; and nog- 
lects the letters of the inmates of the chambers 
generally. 

The great rooms, which were occupied as the salons 
of the noble Levant, the coffee-rooms of the ^^Pococu- 
rante ” (a club where the play was furious, as I am 
told), and the board-room and manager’s-rooin of the 
West Diddlesex, are tenanted now by a couple of ar- 
tists : young Pinkney the miniaturist, and George 
Eunibold the historical painter. Miss Rumbold, his 
sister lives with him, by the way ; but with that 
young lady of course we have nothing to do. 

I knew both these gentlemen at Home, where 
George wore a velvet doublet and a beard down to 
his chest, and used to talk about high art at the Caffe 
Greco.” How it smelled of smbke, that velveteen 
doublet of his, witli which his stringy red beard was 
likewise perfumed ! It was in his studio that I had 
the honor to be introduced to his sister, the. fair Miss 
Clara: she had a large casque Avith a red horse-hair 
plume (I thought it had been a wisp of her brother’s 
beard at first), and held a tin-headed spear in her 
hand, representing a Roman warrior in the great 
picture of Caractacus ” George was painting — a 
piece sixty-four feet by eighteen. The Roman war- 
rior blushed to be discovered in that attitude : the tin- 
headed spear trembled in the whitest arm in the 
world. So she put it down, and taking off the helmet 
also, went and sat in a far corner of the studio, mend- 
ing George’s stockings ; whilst we smoked a couple of 
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pipes, and talked about Kaphael being a good deal 
overrated. 

I think he is ; and have never disguised my opinion 
about the ^^Transfiguration.’’ And all the time we 
talked, there were Clara’s eyes looking lucidly out 
from the dark corner in which she was sitting, work- 
ing aAvay at the stockings. The lucky fellow ! They 
were in a dreadful state of bad repair when she came 
out to him at Kome, after the death of their father, 
the Reverend Miles Ilumbold. 

George, while at Rome, painted Caractacus ; ” a 
picture of ^MS'on Angli sed Angeli” of course; a pic- 
t\ire of ‘'Alfred in the Neatherd’s Cottage,” seventy- 
two feet by forty-eight — (an idea of the gigantic size 
and Michel-Angelesque proportions of this picture 
may be formed, when I state that the mere muffin, of 
which the outcast king is spoiling the baking, is two 
feet three in diameter) ; and the deaths of Socrates, 
of Remus, and of the Christians under Nero respec- 
tively. I shall never forget how lovely Clara looked 
in white muslin, with her hair down, in this latter 
picture, giving lierself up to a ferocious Carnifex (for 
which Bob Gaunter the architect sat), and refusing to 
listen to the mild suggestions of an insinuating Fla- 
men; which character was a gross caricature of 
myself. 

None of George’s pictures sold. He has enough to 
tapestry Trafalgar Square. He has painted, since he 
came back to England, “The Flaying of Marsyas,” 
“The Smothering of the Little ‘Boys in the Tower,” 
“A Plague Scene during the Great Pestilence,” “Ugo- 
lino on the Seventh Hay after he was deprived of 
Victuals,” etc. For although these pictures have 
great merit, and the writhings of Marsyas, the convul- 
sions of the little prince, the look of agony of St. 
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Lawreuce on the gridiron, etc., are quite true to na- 
ture, yet the subjects somehow are not agreeable ; and 
if he had n’t a small patrimony, my friend George 
would starve. 

Fondness for art leads me a great deal to his studio. 
George is a gentleman, and has very good friends, and 
good pluck too. When we were at Rome, there was a 
great row between him and young Heeltap, Lord Box- 
moor’s son, who was uncivil to Miss Eumbold ; (the 
yoliiig scoundrel — had I been a fighting man, I 
should like to have shot him myself!). Lady Betty 
Bulbul is very fond of Clara ; and Tom Bulbul, who 
took George’s message to Heeltap, is always hanging 
about the studio. At least I know that I find the 
young jackanapes there almost every day, bringing a 
new novel, or some poisonous French poetry, or a 
basket of flowers, or grapes, with Lady Betty’s love 
to her dear Clara — a young rascal with white kids, 
and his hair curled every morning. What business 
has he to be dangling about George Kumbold’s prem- 
ises, and sticking up his ugly pug-facjB as a model for 
all George’s pictures ? 

Miss Clapperclaw says Bulbul is evidently smitten, 
and Clara too. What ! would she put up with such a 
little fribble as that, when there is a man of intellect 
and taste who — But I won’t believe it. It is all 
the jealousy of women. 


SOME OF THE SERVANTS IN OUR STREET. 

These gentlemen have two clubs in our quarter — 
for the butlers at the Indiaman,” and for the gents 
in livery at the Pockliiigton Arms ” — of either of 
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which, societies I should like to be a member. I am 
sure they could not be so dull as our club at the 
Poluphloisboio/^ where one meets the same neat, 
clean, respectable old fogies every day. 

But with the best wishes, it is impossible for the 
present writer to join either the Plate Club or the 
Uniform Club’’ (as these reunions are designated); 
for one could not shake hands with a friend who was 
standing behind your chair, or nod a Plow-d’-ye-do 
to the butler who was pouring you out a glass of 
wine ; — so that wliat I know about tlie gents in our 
neighborhood is from mere casual observation. 

For instance, I have a slight acquaintance with 
Thomas Spavin, who commonly wears an air of in- 
jured innocence, and is groom to Mr. Joseph Green, 
of Our Street. I tell why the brougham ’oss is 
out of condition, and why Desperation broke out all 
in a lather! ’Osses will, this ’eavy weather; and 
Desperation was always the most mystest boss I ever 
see. 1 take him out with Mr. Anderson’s ’ounds — 
I ’m above it. I all is was too timid to ride to 
’ounds by natur ; and Colonel Sprigs’ groom as says 
he saw me, is a liar,” etc., etc. 

Such is the tenor of Mr. Spavin’s remarks to his 
master. Whereas all the world in Our Street knows 
that Mr. Spavin spends at least a hundred a year iii 
beer; that he keeps a betting-book; that he has lent 
Mr. Green’s black brougham horse to the omnibus 
driver ; and, at a time when Mr. G. supposed him at 
the veterinary surgeon’s, has lent him to a livery 
stable, which has let him out to that gentleman him- 
self, and actually driven him to dinner behind his 
own horse. 

This conduct I can understand, but I cannot excuse 
— Mr. Spavin may ; and T leave the matter to be set- 
tled betwixt himself and Mr. Green. 
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Then there is Monsieur Sinbad, Mr. Clarence Bui- 
buVs man, whom we all hate Clarence for keeping. 

Mr. Sinbad is a foreigner, speaking no known lan- 
guage, but a mixture of every European dialect — so 
that he may be an Italian brigand, or a Tyrolese min- 
strel, or a Spanish smuggler, for what we know. I 
have heard say that he is neither of these, but an 
Irish Jew. 

He wears studs, hair-oil, jewelry, and linen shirt 
fronts, very finely embroidered, but not particular for 
whiteness. He generally appears in faded velvet 
waistcoats of a morning, and is always perfumed with 
stale tobacco. He wears large rings on his hands, 
which look as if he kept them u[) the chimney. 

He does not appear to do anything earthly for 
Clarence Bulbul, except to smoke his cigars, and to 
X)ractise on his guitar. He will not answer a bell, 
nor fetch a glass of water, nor go of an errand : on 
which, au Clarence dares not send him, being 

entirely afraid of his servant, and not daring to use 
him, or to abuse him, or to send him away. 

There also is Adams — Mr. Champignon’s man — a 
good old man in an old livery coat with old worsted 
lace — so very old, deaf, surly, and faithful, that you 
wonder how he should have got into the family at 
ajl ; who never kept a footman till last year, when 
they came into the street. 

Miss Clapperclaw says she believes Adams to be 
Mrs. Champignon’s father, and he certainly has a 
look of that lady; as Miss C. pointed out to me at 
dinner one night, whilst old Adams was blundering 
about amongst the hired men from Gunter’s, and fall- 
ing over the silver dishes. 

Fipps, too, the button iest page in all the street : 
he who walks behind Mrs, Grimsby with her prayer- 
book, and protects her- 
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tliat woman wants a protector’’ (a female ac- 
quaintaiicc remarks), heaven be good to us ! She 
is as big as an ogress, and has an upper lip wliicli 
many a cornet of the Lifeguards miglit envy. H(n.* 
poor dear liusband was a big man, and she could beat 
him easily ; and did too. Mrs. Grimsby indeed ! 
Wliy, my dear Mr. Titmarsh, it is GluUidalca walking 
with Tom Thumb.” 

This observation of Miss C.’s is very true, and Mrs. 
Grimsby might carry her prayer-book to church her- 
self. But Miss Clapperclaw, who is pretty well able 
to take care of herself too, Avas glad enough to have 
the protection of the page when she went out in 
the fly to pay visits, and before Mrs. Grimsby and 
she quarrelled at whist at Lady Pocklington’s. 

After this merely parenthetic observation, we 
come to one of her ladyship’s large men, Mr. Jearnes 
— a gentleman of vast stature and proportions, who 
is almost nose to nose with us as we pass her lady- 
ship’s door on the outside of the omnibus. I think 
Jearnes has a contempt for a man whom he witnesses 
in that position. I have fancied something like that 
feeling showed itself (as far as it may in a well-bred 
gentleman accustomed to society) in his behavior, 
while waiting behind my chair at dinner. 

But 1 take Jearnes to be, like most giants, good- 
natured, lazy, stupid, soft-hearted, apd extremely 
fond of drink. One night, his lady being engaged to 
dinner at Nightingale House, I saw Mr. Jearnes 
resting himself on a bench at the Pocklington 
Arms : ” where, as he had no liquor before him, he 
had probably exhausted his credit. 

Little Spitfire, Mr. Clarence Bulbul’s boy, the 
wickedest little yarlet that ever hung on to a cab, 
was chaffing” Mr. Jearnes, holding up to his face 
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a pot of porter almost as big as the young potifer 
himself. 

Vill you now, Big ’un, or von’t you ? ” Spitfire 
said. ^‘If you^re thirsty, vy dou^t you say so and 
squench it, old boy ? ’’ 

Don’t ago on making fun of me — I can’t abear 
chaffin’,” was the reply of Mr. Jeames, and tears 
actually stood in his fine eyes as he looked at the 
porter and the screeching little imp before him. 

Spitfire (real name unknown) gave him some of 
the drink: I am happy to say Jeames’s face wore 
quite a different look when it rose gasping out of the 
porter; and I judge of his disposition from the above 
trivial incident. 

The last I have to mention need scarcely be par- 
ticularized, — the doctor’s boy ; a charity-boy ; stripes 
evidently added on to a pair of the doctor’s clothes of 
last year — Miss Clapperclaw pointed this out to 
me with a giggle.,^^ , N escapes that old woman. 

As we were walking in Kensington Gardens, she 
pointed me out Mrs. Bragg’s nursery -maid, who sings 
so loud at church, engagfed with a Lifeguardsman, 
whom she was trying to convert probably. My virtu- 
ous friend rose indignant at the sight. 

That’s why these minxes like Kensington Gar- 
dens,” she cried. Look at the woman : she leaves 
the baby on the grass, for the giant to trample upon ; 
and that little wretch of a Hastings Bragg is riding 
on the monster’s cane.” 

Miss G. flew up and seized the infant, waking it out 
of its sleep, and causing all the gardens to echo with 
its squalling. ^H’ll teach you to be impudent to me,” 
she said to the nursery-maid, with whom my vivacious 
old friend, I suppose, has had a difference; and she 
would not release the infant until she had run,q 
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the bell of Bungalow Lodge^ where she gave it up 
to the footman. 

The giant in scarlet had slunk down towards 
Knightsbridge meanwhile. The big rogues are al- 
ways crossing the Park and the Gardens^ and hanker- 
ing about Our Street. 


WHAT SOMETIMES HAPPENS IN OUR 
STREET. 

It was before old Hunkington’s house that the 
mutes were standing, as I passed and saw this group 
at the door. The charity-boy with the hoop is the 
son of the jolly-looking mute ; he admirei his father, 
who admires himself too, in those bran-new sables. 
The other infants are the spawn of the alleys about 
Our Street. Only the parson and the typhus fever 
visit those mysterious haunts, which lie crouched 
about our splendid houses like Lazarus at the thresh- 
hold of Dives. 

Those little ones come crawling abroad in the sun- 
shine to the annoyance of the beadles, and the horror 
of a number of good people in the Street. Tliey will 
bring up the rear of the procession anon, when tlie 
grand omnibus with the feathers, and the fine coaches 
with the long-tailed black horses, and the gen- 
tlemen’s private carriages with the shutters up, pass 
along to Saint Waltheofs. 

You can hear tlie slow bell tolling clear in the sun- 
shine already, mingling with the crowing of Punch/’ 
who is passing down the street with his show; and 
the two musics make a queer medley. 
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Not near so many people, I remark, engage Punch 
now as in the good old times. I suppose our quarter 
is growing too genteel for him. 

Miss Bridget Jones, a jjoor curate’s daughter in 
Wales, comes into all Hunkington’s property, and 
will take his name, as I am told. Nobody ever heard 
of her before. I am sure Captain Hunkington, and 
his brother Barnwell Hunkington, must wish that the 
lucky young ‘ lady had never been heard of to the 
present day. 

But they will have the consolation of thinking that 
they did their duty by their uncle, and consoled his 
declining years. It was but last month tliat Millwood 
Hunkington (the Captain) sent the old gentleman a 
service of plate ; and Mrs. Barnwell got a reclining 
carriage at a great expense from Hobbs and Dobbs’s, 
in which the old gentleman went but only once. 

^‘It is a punishment on those Hunkington’s,” Miss 
Clapperclaw remarks : upon those people who have 
been always living beyond their little incomes, and 
always speculating upon what the old man would 
leave them, and always coaxing him with presents 
which they could not afford, and he did not want. It 
is a punishment upon those Hunkingtons to be so 
disappointed.” 

Think of giving him plate,” Miss C. justly says, 
^^who had chests-full; and sending him a carriage, 
who could afford to buy all Long Acre. And every- 
thing goes to Miss Jones Hunkington. I wonder will 
she give the things back ? ” Miss Clapperclaw asks- 
wouldn’t.” 

And indeed I don’t think Miss Clapperclaw would. 
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SOMEBODY WHOM NOBODY KNOWS. 

That X3retty little house, the last in Pocklington 
Square, was latel}^ occuy)ied by a young widow lady 
who wore a j)iiik bonnet, a short silk dress, sustained 
by a crinoline, and a liglit blue mantle, or over-jacdict 
(Miss C. is not hei*e to tell me the name of the gar- 
numt) ; or else a black velvet pelisse, a j^ellow shawl, 
and a white, bonnet ; or else — but never mind the 
dress, whi(3h seemed to be of the handsomest sort 
money could buy — and who had very long glossy 
black ringlets, and a X)eculiar]y brilliant comydexion, — 
No. 9f), .l*oeklington Square, I say, was lately occux)ied 
b}^ a widow lad}^ named Mrs. Stafford Molyneiix. 

The very first day on which an intimate and valued 
hunale friouid of mine saw Mrs. Stafford Molyneux 
stejiping into a brougham, with a splendid bay horse, 
and without a footman (mark, if you please, that 
delicate sign of resx3cctaV)ility), and after a moment’s 
examination of Mrs. S. MVs toilet, her manners, little 
dog, carnation-colored x)arasol, etc., Miss Elizabeth 
Clapperclaw clax)ped to the ox)era-glass with which 
she had been regarding the new inhabitant of Our 
Street, came away from the window in a great 
flurry, and began poking her fire in a fit of virtuous 
indignation. 

She ’s very pretty,’’ said I, who had been looking 
over Miss O.’s shoulder at the widow with the flashing 
eyes and drooping ringlets. 

^^Hold your tongue, sir,” said Miss Clapperclaw, 
tossing uy.) her virgin head with an indignant blush 
on her nose. It ’s a sin and a shame tha,t such a 
creature should be riding in her carriage, forsooth, 
when honest people must go off foot.” 
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Subsequent observations confirmed my revered 
fellow-lodger’s anger and opinion. We have watched 
Hansom cabs standing before that lady’s house for 
hours ; we have seen broughams, with great flaring 
eyes, keeping watch there in the darkness ; we have 
seen the vans from the comestible-shops drive up and 
discharge loads of wines, groceries, French plums, 
and other articles of luxurious horror. We have seen 
Count Wowski’s drag. Lord Martingale’s carriage, Mr. 
Deuceace’s cab drive up there time after time ; and 
(having remarked previously the pastry-cook’s men 
arrive with the trays and entrees), we have known that 
this widow was giving dinners at the little house in 
Pocklington Square — dinners such as decent people 
could not hope to enjoy. 

My excellent friend has been in a perfect fury when 
Mrs. Stafford Molyneux, in a black velvet riding- 
habit, with a hat and feather, has come out and 
mounted an odious gray horse, and has cantered down 
the street, followed by her groom upon a bay. 

^‘It won’t last long — it must end in shame and 
humiliation,” my dear Miss C. has remarked, disap- 
pointed that the tiles and chimney-pots did not fall 
down upon Mrs. Stafford Molyneux’s head, and crush 
that cantering, audacious woman. 

But it was a consolation to see her when she walked 
out with a French maid, a couple of children, and a 
little dog hanging on to her by a blue ribbon. She 
always held down her head then — her head with the 
drooping black ringlets. The virtuous and well-dis- 
posed avoided her. I have seen the Square-keeper 
himself look puzzled as she passed ; and Lady Kickle- 
bury walking by with Miss K., her daughter, turn 
away from Mrs. Stafford Molyneux, and fling back 
at her a ruthless Parthian glance that ought. to have 
killed any woman of decent sensibility. 
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That wretched woman, meanwhile, with her rouged 
cheeks (for rouge it i5, Miss Clapperclaw swears, and 
whois a better judge ?) has walked on conscious, and 
yet somehow braving out the Street. You could read 
pride of her beauty, pride of her fine clothes, shame 
of her position, in her downcast black eyes. 

As for Mademoiselle Trampoline, her French maid, 
she would stare the sun itself out of countenance. 
One day she tossed up her head as she passed under 
our windows with a look of scorn that drove Miss 
Clapperclaw back to the fireplace again. 

It was Mrs. Stafford Molyneux’s children, however, 
whom I pitied the most. Once her boy, in a flaring 
tartan, went up to speak to Master Eoderick Lacy^ 
whose maid was engaged ogling a policeman ; and the 
children were going to make friends, being united 
with a hoop which Master Molyneux had, when Mas- 
ter Roderick's maid, rushing up, clutched her charge 
to her arms, and hurried away, leaving little Molyneux 
■ sad and wondering. 

Why won’t he play with me, Mamma ? ” Master 
Molyneux asked — and his mother’s face blushed 
purple as she walked away. 

Ah — Heaven help us and forgive us ! ” said I ; 
but Miss C. can never forgive tlie mother or child; 
and she clapped her hands for joy one day when we 
saw the shutters up, bills in the windows, a carpet 
hanging out over the balcony, and a crowd of shabby 
Jews about the steps — giving token that the reign of 
Mrs. Stafford Molyneux was over. The pastry-cooks 
and their trays, the bay and the gray, the brougham 
and the groom, the noblemen and their cabs, were all 
gone ; and the tradesmen in the neighborhood were 
crying out that they were done. 

Serve the odious minx right 1 ” says Miss C. ; and 



she played at piq^uet that night with more vigor than 
I have known her manifest for these last ten years. 

What is it that makes certain old ladies so savage 
upon certain subjects ? Miss C. is a good woman ; 
pays her rent and her tradesmen ; gives plenty to the 
poor; is brisk with her tongue — kind-hearted in the 
main ; but if Mrs. Stafford Molyneux and her child- 
dren were plunged into a caldron of boiling vinegar, 
I think my revered friend would not take them out.* 


THE MAN IN POSSESSION. 

Fok another misfortune which occurred in Out 
Street we were much more compassionate. We liked 
Danby Dixon, and hia wife Fanny Dixon still more. 
Miss C. had a paper of biscuits and a box of preserved 
apricots always in the cupboard, ready for Dixon’s 
children — provisions by the way which she locked 
up under Mrs. Camrnysole’s nose, so that our landlady 
could by no possibility lay a hand on them. 

Dixon and his wife had the neatest little house pos- 
sible (No. 16, opposite 96), and were liked and re- 
spected by the whole Street. He was called Dandy 
Dixon when he was in the Dragoons, and was a light 
weight, and rather famous as a gentleman rider. On 
his marriage, he sold out and got fat ; and was indeed 
a florid, contented, and jovial gentleman. 

His little wife was charming — to see her in pink 
with some miniature Dixons, in pink too, round about 
her, or in that beautiful gray dress, with the deep 
black lace flounces, which she wore at my Lord 
Comandine’s on the night of tlie private theatricals, 
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would have done any man good. To hear her sing 
any of my little ballads, Knowest Thou the Willow- 
■ tree ? for instance, or The Rose upon my Balcony/’ 
or The Humming of the Honey-bee ” (far superior 
in my judgment, and in that of some good judges like- 
wise, to that humbug Clarence Biilburs ballads), — 
to hear her, I say, sing these, was to be in a sort of 
small Elysium. Dear, dear little Fanny Dixon ! she 
was like a little chirping bird of Paradise. It was a 
shame that storms shpuld ever ruffle such a tender 
plumage. 

Well, never mind about sentiment. Danby Dixon, 
the owner of this little treasure, an ex-captain of 
Dragoons, and having nothing to do, and a small in- 
come, wisely thought he would employ his spare time, 
and increase his revenue. He became a director of 
the Cornaro Life Insurance Company, of the Tregulpho 
tin-mines, and of four or five railroad companies. It 
was amusing to see him swaggering about the City in 
his clinking boots, and with his high and mighty 
dragoon manners. For a time his talk about shares 
after dinner was perfectly intolerable ; and I for one 
was always glad to leave him in the company of sun- 
dry very dubious capitalists who frequented his house, 
and walk up to hear Mrs. Fanny warbling at the piano 
with her little children about her knees. 

It was only last season that they set up a carriage 
— the modestest little vehicle conceivable — driven 
by Kirby, who had been in Dixon’s troop in the regi- 
ment, and had followed him into private life as 
coachman, footman, and page. 

One day lately I went into Dixon’s house, hearing 
that some calamities had befallen him, the particulars 
of which Miss Clapperclaw was desirous to know. 
The creditors of the Tregulpho Mines had got a ver 
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diet against him as oae of the directors of that com- 
pany ; the engineer of the Little Diddlesex Junction 
had sued him for two thousand three hundred pounds 
— the charges of that scientific man f(yr six weeks’ 
labor in surveying the line. His brother directors 
were to be discovered nowhere : Windham, Dodgiti, 
Mizzlington, and the rest, were all gone long ago. 

When I entered, the door was open : there was a 
smell of smoke in the dining-room, where a gentleman 
at noonday was seated with a pipe and a pot of beer : 
a man in possession indeed, in that comfortable pretty 
parlor, by that snug round table where I have so often 
seen Fanny Dixon’s smiling face. 

Kirby, the ex-dragoon, was scowling at the fellow, 
who lay upon a little settee reading the newspaper, 
with an evident desire tb kill him. Mrs. Kirby, his 
wife, held little Daiiby, poor Dixon’s son and heir. 
Dixon’s portrait smiled over the sideboard still, and 
his wife was up stairs in an agony of fear, with the 
poor little daughters of this bankrupt, broken 
family. 

This poor soul had actually come down and paid a 
visit to the man in possession. She had sent wine and 
dinner to the gentleman down stairs,” as she called 
him in her terror. She had tried to move his heart, 
by representing to him how innocent Captain Dixon 
was, and how he had always paid, arid always re- 
mained at home when everybody else had fled. As if 
her tears and simple tales and entreaties could move 
that man in possession out of the house, or induce 
him to pay the costs of the action which her husband 
had lost 

Danby meanwhile was at Boulogne, sickening after 
his wife and children. They sold everything in his 
house - — all his smart furniture and meat little stock 
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of plate ; his wardrobe and his linen, “ the property of 

gcjntleman gone abroad ; ” his carriage by the best 
maker ; and his wine selected without regard to ex- 
pense. His house was shut up as completely as his 
opposite neighbor’s ; and a new tenant is just having 
it fresh painted inside and out, as if poor Dixon had 
left an infection behind. 

Kirbj and his wife went across the water with the 
children and Mrs. Fanny — she has a small settle- 
ment ; and I am bound to say that our mutual friend 
Miss Elizabeth C. went down with Mrs. Dixon in the 
fly to the Tower Stairs, and stopped in Lombard 
Street by the way. 

So it is that the world wags : that honest men and 
knaves alike are always having ups and downs of for- 
tune, and that we are perpetually changing tenants 
in Our Street. 


THE LION OF THE STREET. 

What people can find in Clarence Bulbul, who has 
lately taken upon himself the rank and dignity of 
Lion of Our Street, I have always been at a loss 
to conjecture. 

“He has written an Eastern book of considerable 
merit,” Miss Clapperclaw says ; but hang it, has not 
everybody written an Eastern book ? I should like to 
meet anybody in society now who has not been up to 
the second cataract. An Eastern Sook forsooth! 
My Lord Castleroyal has done one -— an honest one ; 
my Lord Youngent another — an amnsing one; my 
Lord Woolsey another-^ a pious one ; there is “The 
Outlet and the Cabob ” — a sentimental one ; “ Tim 
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buctoothen ’’ — a luiiviorous one, all ludicrously over- 
rated, in lay opinion : not including my own little 
book, of which a copy or two is still to be had, by 
the way. 

Well, then, Clarence Bulbul, because lie has made 
part of the little tour that all of us know, comes back 
and gives himself airs, forsooth, and howls as if he 
were just out of the great Libyan desert. 

When we go and see him, that Irish Jew courier, 
whom I liave before had the honor to describe, looks 
up from the novel which he is reading in the ante- 
room, and says, ^^Mon maitrc est an divan,’^ or Mon- 
sieur trouvera Monsieur dans son scrail,’^ and relapses 
into the Comte de Montecristo again. 

Yes, the impudent wretch lias actually a room in 
his apartments on the ground-floor of his mother’s 
house, which he- calls his harem. When Lady Betty 
Bulbul (they are of the Nightingale family) or Miss 
Blanche comes down to visit him, their slippers are 
placed at the door, and he receives them on an otto- 
man, and these infatuated women will actually light 
his ])ipe for him. 

Little Spitfire, the groom, hangs about the drawing- 
room, outside the harem forsooth ! so that he may be 
ready when Clarence Bulbul claps hands for him to 
bring the pipes and coffee. 

He has coffee and pipes for everybody. I should 
like you to have seen the face of old Bowly, his col- 
lege-tutor, called upon to sit cross-legged on a divan, a 
little cup of bitter black Mocha put into his hand, and 
a large amber-muzzled pipe stuck into, his mouth by 
Spitfire, before he could so much as say it was a fine 
day. Bowly almost thought he had compromised 
his principles by consenting so far to this Turkish 
mahner. 
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Bulbul’s dinners are, T own, very good ; liis pilalfs 
^#nd curries excellent. He tried to make us eat rice 
with our fingers, it is true; but he scalded his own 
hands in the business, and invariably bedizened his 
shirt ; so he has left off the Turkisli practice, for din- 
ner at least, and uses a fork like a Christian. 

But it is in society that he is most remarkable ; and 
here he would, I own, be odious, but he becomes de- 
lightful, because all the men hate him so. A perfect 
(jhorus of abuse is raised round about him. ^^Con- 
founded impostor,” says one ; Impudent jackass,” 
says another; ‘^Miserable puppy,” cries a third; 
like to wring his neck,” says Bruff, scowling o\^er his 
shoulder at Inin. Clarence meanwhile nods, winks, 
smiles, and patronizes them all with the easiest good- 
humor. He is a fellow who would poke an arch- 
bishop in the apron, or clap a duke on the shoulder, 
as coolly as he would address you and me. 

T saw him the other night at Mrs. Bumpsher’s 
grand let-off. He flung himself down cross-legged on 
a pink satin sofa, so that you could see Mrs. Bump- 
sher quiver with I'age in the distance, Bruff growl 
with fury from the further room, and Miss Pirn, on 
whose frock Bulbul’s feet rested, look up like a timid 
fawn. 

Fan me, Miss Pirn,” said he of the cushion. You 
look like a perfect Peri to-night. You remind me of 
a girl I once knew in Circassia — Ameena, the sister 
of Schamyl Bey. Do’ you know, Miss Pirn, that you 
would fetch twenty thousand piastres in the market 
at Constantinople ? ” 

^^Law, Mr. Bulbul ! ” is all Miss Pirn can ejaculate ; 
and having talked over Miss Pirn, Clarence goes off to 
another houri, whom he fascinates in a similar man- 
He charmed Mrs. Waddy by telling her that 
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she was the exact figure of the Pasha of Egypt’s 
second wife. He gave Miss Tokely a piece of the 
sack in which Zuleika was drowned ,• and he actually 
persuaded that poor little silly Miss Vain to turn 
Mahometan, and sent her up to the Turkish ambassa- 
dor’s to look out for a mufti. 


THE DOVE OF OUR STREET. 

If Bulbul is our Lion, Young Oriel may be described 
as The Dove of our colony. He is almost as great a 
pasha among the ladies as Bulbul. They crowd in 
flocks to see him at Saint Waltheof’s, where the im- 
mense height of his forehead, the rigid asceticism of 
his surplice, the twang with which he intones the ser- 
vice, and the namby-pamby mysticism of his sermons, 
have turned all the dear girls’ heads for some time 
past. While we were having a rubber at Mrs. Chaun- 
try’s, whose daughters are following the new mode, I 
heard the following talk (which made me revoke by 
the wayl) going on, in what was formerly called the 
young ladies’ room, but is now styled the Oratory : — 

THE ORATORY, 

Miss CnAirnTRY Miss Isabel Chauittby. 

Miss De i/Aisle. Miss Pyx 

Rev. Jj- Oriel. Rev 0. Slocum — [/n the further room,] 

Miss Chauntry (sighiny), — Is it wrong to be in the 
Guards, dear Mr. Oriel ? 

Mm Pyx. — She will make Frank de Boots sell out 
when he marries. 

Mr. Oriel. — To be in the Guards, dear sister ? The 
church has always encouraged the army* Saint Mar- 
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tin of Tours "was in the army ; Saint Louis was in the 
,^my ; Saint Waltheof, our patron, Saint Witikind of 
Aldermanbury, Saint Wamba, and Saint WallofE were 
in the army. Saint Wapshot was captain of the 
guard of Queen Boadicea; and Saint Werewolf was a 
major in the Danish cavalry. The holy Saint Ignatius 
of Loyola carried a pike, as we know ; and — 

Miss De V Aisle. — Will you take some tea, dear Mr. 
Oriel? 

Oriel. — This is one of my feast days, Sister 
Emma. It is the feast of Saint Wagstalf of Wal- 
thamstow. 

The Young Ladies. — And we must not even take 
tea ? . ^ 

0^'iel. — Dear sisters, I said not so. You may do as 
you list ; but I am strong (with a heart-broken sigh) ; 
don’t ply me (he reels). I took a little water and a 
parched pea after matins. To-morrow is a flesh day, 
and — and I shall be better then. 

Rev. 0. Slocum (from within). — M.zAsi,xa, I take 
your heart with my small trump. 

Oi'iel. — Yes, better 1 dear sister; it is only a pass- 
ing — a — weakness. 

Miss I. Chauntry. — He ’s dying of fever. 

Miss Chauntry. — I’m so glad De Boots need not 
leave the Blues. 

Miss Pyx. — He wears sackcloth and cinders inside 
his waistcoat. 

Miss De V Aisle. — He’s told me to-night he ’s going 
to— to — Ro-b-ome. [Jffss De V Aisle bursts into tears.'] 

Rev. 0. Slocum. — My lord, I have the highest club, 
which gives the trick and two by honors. 

Thus, you see, we have a variety of clergymen in 
Our Street. Mr. Oriel is of the pointed Gothic school, 
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while old Slocum is of the good old tawny port-wine 
school ; and it must be confessed that Mr. trronow, ^ 
Ebenezer, has a hearty abhorrence for both. 

As for Gronow, I pity him, if his future lot should 
fall where Mr. Oriel supposes that it will. 

And as for Oriel, he has not even the benefit of 
purgatory, which he would accord to his neighbor 
Ebenezer; while old Slocum pronounces both to be a 
couple of humbugs ; and Mr. Mole, the demure little 
beetle-browed chaplain of the little church of Ave- 
mary Lane, keeps his sly eyes down to the ground 
when he passes any one of his black-coated brethren. 

There is only one point on which, my friends, they 
seem agreed. Slocum likes port, but who ever heard 
that he neglected his poor? Gronow, if he commi- 
nates his neighbor’s congregation, is the affectionate 
father of his own. Oriel, if he loves pointed Gothic 
and parched peas for breakfast, has a prodigious soup- 
kitchen for his poor; and as for little Father Mole, 
who never lifts hiS‘ eyes from the ground, ask our 
doctor at what bedsides he finds him, and how he 
soothes poverty, and braves misery and infection. 


THE BUMPSHER8. 

Nd. 6. Pocklington Gardens (the house with the 
quantity of flowers in the windows, and the awning 
over the entrance), George Bumpsher, Esquire, M. P. 
for Humborough (and the Beanstalks, Kent). 

For some time after this gorgeous family came into 
our quarter; I mistook a bald-headed, stout person, 
whom I used to see looking through the fiowers on 
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the upper windows, for Bumpsher himself, or for the 
butler of the family; whereas it was no other than 
Mrs. Bumpsher, without her chestnut wig, and who is 
at least three times the size of her husband. 

The Bumi)shers and the house of Mango at the 
Pineries vie together in their desire to dominate over 
the neighborhood ; and each votes the other a vulgar 
and jmrse-proud family. The fact is, both are City 
people. Bumpsher, in his mercantile capacity, is a 
wholesale stationer in Thames Street; and his wife 
was the daughter of an eminent bilbbroking firm, not 
a thousand miles from Lombard Street. 

He does not sport a coronet and supporters upon 
his London plate and carriages ; but his country- 
house is emblazonkl all over with those heraldic de- 
corations. He puts on an order when he goes abroad, 
and is Count Bumpsher of the Roman States — which 
title he purcliased from the late Pope (through Prince 
Polonia the banker) for a couple of thousand scudi. 

It is as good as a coronation to see him and Mrs. 
Bumpsher go to Court. I wonder the carriage can 
hold them both. On those days Mrs. Bumpsher holds 
her own drawing room before her Majesty’s ; and we 
are invited to come and see her sitting in state, upon 
the largest sofa in her rooms. She has need of a 
stout one, I promise you. Her very feathers must 
weigh something considerable. The diamonds on 
her stomacher would embroider a full-sized carpet- 
bag. She has rubies, ribbons, cameos, emeralds, gold 
serpents, opals, and Valenciennes lace, as if she 
were an immense sample out of Howell and James’s 
shop. 

She took up with little Pinkney at Rome, where he 
a charming picture of her, representing her as 
itDout eighteen, with a cherub in her lap, who has 
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some liking to Bryanstone Bumpsher, her enormous, 
vulgar son ; now a cornet in the Blues, and anything 
but a cherub, as those would say who saw him in his 
uniform jacket. 

I remember Pinkney when he was painting the 
picture, Bryanstone being then a youth in what they 
call a skeleton suit (as if such a pig of a child could 
ever have been dressed in anything resembling a 
skeleton) — I remember, I say, Mrs. B. sitting to 
Pinkney in a sort of Egerian costume, her boy by her 
side, whose head the artist turned round and directed 
it towards a piece of gingerbread, which he was to 
have at the end of the sitting, 

Pinkney, indeed, a painter ! — a contemptible little 
humbug, a parasite of the great ! He has painted 
Mrs. Bumpsher younger every year for these last ten 
years — and you see in the advertisements of all her 
parties his odious little name stuck in at the end of 
the list. I hn sure, for my part, I W scorn to enter 
her doors, or be the toady of any woman. 


JOLLY NEWBOY, ESQ., M.P. 

How different it is with the NeM^boys, now, where 
I have an entr(5e (having indeed had the honor in 
former days to give lessons to both the ladies) — and 
where such a quack as Pinkney would never be 
allowed to enter ! A merrier house the whole quarter 
cannot furnish. It is there you meet people of all 
ranks and degrees, not only from our quarter, but 
from the rest of the town. It is there that our great 
man, the Right Honorable Lord Oomandine, came up 
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and spoke to me in so encouraging a manner that I 
hope to be invited to one of his lordship’s excellent 
dinners (of which I shall not fail to give a very 
flattering description) before the season is over. It 
is there you find yourself talking to statesmen, poets, 
and artists — not sham poets like Bulbul, or quack 
artists like that Pinkney — but to the best members 
of all society. It is there I made this sketch, while 
Miss Chesterforth was singing a deep-toned tragic 
ballad, and her mother scowling behind her. What 
a buzz and clack and chatter there was in the room to 
be sure ! When Miss Chesterforth sings, everybody 
begins to talk. Hicks and old Fogy were on Ireland : 
Bass was roaring into old Pump’s ears (or into his horn 
rather) about the Navigation Laws ; I was engaged 
talking to the charming Mrs. Short; while Charley 
Bonham (a mere prig, in whom I am surprised that 
the women can see anything) was pouring out his 
fulsome rhapsodies in the ears of Diana 'White. 
Lovely, lovely Diana White ! were it not for three or 
four other engagements, I know a heart that would 
suit you to a T. 

Newboy’s I pronounce to be the jolliest house in 
the street. He has only of late had a rush of pros- 
perity, and turned Parliament man; for his distant 

cousin, of the ancient house of Ne.wboy of shire, 

dying, Fred — then making believe to practise at the 
bar, and living with the utmost modesty in Gray’s Inn 
Road — found himself master of a fortune, and a 
great house in the country ; of which getting tired, as 
in the course of nature he should, he came up to 
London, and took that fine mansion in our Gardens. 
He represents Mumborough in Parliament, a seat 
which has been time out of mind occupied by a 
Newboy. 
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Thougli lie does not speak, being a great deal too 
rich, sensible, and lazy, he somehow occupies himself 
with reading blue-books, and indeed talks a great deal 
too much good sense of late over his dinner-table, 
where there is always a cover for the present writer. 

He falls asleep pretty assiduously too after that 
meal — a practice which 1 can well pardon in him — 
for, between ourselves, his wife, Maria Newboy, and 
his sister, Clarissa, are the loveliest and kindest of 
their sex, and I would rather hear their innocent 
prattle, and lively talk about their neighbors, than 
the best wisdom from the wisest man that ever wore 
a beard. 

Like a wise and good man, he leaves the question 
of his household entirely to the women. They like 
going to the play. They like going to Greenwich. 
They like coming to a party at Bachelor^s Hall. 
They are up to all sorts of fun, in a word ; in which 
taste the good-natured Newboy acquiesces, provided 
he is left to follow his own. 

It was only on the 17th of the month, that, having 
had the honor to dine at the house, when, after din- 
ner, which took place at eight, we left Newboy to 
his blue-books, and went up stairs and sang a little 
to the guitar afterwards — it was only on the 17th 
December, the night of Lady Sowerby’s party, that 
the following dialogue took place in the boudoir, 
whither Newboy, blue-books in hand, had ascended. 

He was curled up with his House of Commons 
boots on his wife’s arm-chair, reading his eternal 
blue-bobks, when Mrs. N. entered from her apart- 
ment, dressed for the evening. 

Mrs, iV. — Frederick, won’t you come ? 

— Where? 

Mfs. N, — To Lady Sowerby’s. 
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Mr. N. — I ’d rather go to the Black Hole in Cal- 
putta. Besides, this Sanitary Report is really the 
most interesting -- [he begins to readJ] 

Mrs* N, {piqued) — Well, Mr. Titmarsh will go 

with us. 

Mr, JSf* — Will he ? I wish him joy. 

At this juncture Miss Clarissa Hewboy enters in 
a pink paletot, trimmed with swansdown- — looking 
like an angel- — and we exchange glances of — what 
shall I say ? — of sympathy on both parts, and con- 
summate rapture on mine. But this is by-play. 

Mrs* N* — Good night, Frederick. I think we 
shall be late. 

Mr, N. — You won’t wake me, I dare say; and you 
don’t expect a public man to sit up. 

Mrs* N* — It ’s not you, it ’s the servants. Cocker 
sleeps very heavily. The maids are best in bed, and 
are all ill with the influenza. I say, Frederick dear, 
don’t you think yoxi had better give me your chubb 
KEY ? 

* 

This astonishing proposal, which violates every 
recognized law of society — this deraahd which alters 
all the existing state of things — this fact of a woman 
asking for a door-key, struck me with a terror which 
I cannot describe, and impressed me with the fact of 
the vast progress of Our Street. The door-key ! 
What would* our grandmothers, who dwelt in this 
place when it was a rustic suburb, think of its con- 
dition now, when husbands stay at home, and wives 
go abroad with the latch-key ? 

The evening at Lady Sowerby’s was the most de- 
licious we have spent for long, long days. 

Thus it will be seen that everybody of any' con- 
sideration in Our Street takes a line, Mrs. Minimy 
(34) takes the homoeopathio line, and has soirees of 
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doctors of that faith. Lady Pocklington takes the 
capitalist line ; and those stupid and splendid dinners 
of hers are devoured by loan-contractors and railroad 
princes. Mrs. Triiiimer (38) comes out in the scien- 
tific line, and indulges us in rational evenings, vrhere 
history is the lightest subject admitted, and geology 
and the sanitary condition of the metropolis form the 
general themes of conversation. Mrs. Brumby plays 
finely on the bassoon, and has evenings dedicated to 
Sebastian Bach, and enlivened with Handel. At 
Mrs. Maskleyids they are mad for charades and 
theatricals. 

They performed last Christmas in a French piece, 
by Alexandre Dumas, I believe — La Duchesse de 
Montefiasco,’’ of which I forget the plot, but every- 
body was in love with everybody else/s wife, except 
the hero, Don Alonzo, who was ardently attached to 
the Duchess, who turned out to be his grandmother. 
The piece was translated by Lord Fiddle-faddle, Tom 
Bulbul being the Don Alonzo; and Mrs. Boland 
Calidore (who never misses an opportunity of act- 
ing in a piece in which she can let down her hair) 
was the Duchess. 


ALONZO. 

You know how well he loves you, and you wonder 
To see Alonzo suffer, Cunegunda? — 

Ask if the chamois suffer when they feel 
Plunged in their panting sides the hunter’s steel 1 
Or when the soaring heron or eagle proud, 

Pierced by my shaft, comes tumbling from the cloud, 

Ask if the royal birds no anguish know, 

The victims of Alonzo’s twangling bow ? 

Then ask him if he suffers — him who dies, 

Pierced by the poisoned glance that glitters from your eyes ! 

[He staggers from the effect of thepoismh 
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THE DUCHESS. 

Alonzo loves — Alonzo loves ! and whom 1 
His grandmother ! Oh, hide me, gracious tomh ! 

[//er Grace faints cmwy* 

Such acting as Torn BulbuPs I never saw, Tom 
lisps atrocicaisly, and uttered the passage, You athk 
me if I thuffer/’ in the most absurd way. Miss Clap- 
perclaw says he acted pretty well, and that I only 
joke about him because I am envious, and wanted to 
act a part myself. — I envious indeed ! 

But of all the assemblies, feastings, junketings, 
dejeunes, soirees, conversaziones, dinner-parties, in 
Our Street, I know of none pleasanter than the ban- 
quets at Tom Fairfax’s ; one of which this enormous 
provision-consumer gives seven times a week. He 
lives in one of the little houses of the old Waddilove 
Street quarter, built long before Pocklington Square 
and Pocklington Gardens and the Pocklington family 
itself had made their appearance in this world. 

Tom, though he has a small income, and lives in a 
small house, yet sits down one of a party of twelve 
to dinner every day of his life ; these twelve consist- 
ing of Mrs. Fairfax, the nine Misses Fairfax, and 
Master Thomas Fairfax — the son and heir to two- 
pence halfpenny a year. 

It is awkward just now to go and beg pot-luck from 
such a family as this ; because, though a guest is al- 
ways welcome, we are thirteen at table — an unlucky 
number, it is said. This evil is only temporary, and 
will be remedied presently, when the family will be 
thirteen without the occasional guest, to judge from 
all appearances. 

Early in the morning Mrs. Fairfax rises, and cuts 
bread and butter from six o’clock till eight ; during 
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which time the nursery operations upon the nine lit- 
tle graces are going on. If his wife has to rise early 
to cut the bread and butter, I warrant Fairfax must 
be up betimes to earn it. He is a clerk in a Govern- 
ment office ; to which duty he trudges daily, refusing 
even twopenny omnibuses. Every time he goes to 
the shoemaker’s he has to order eleven pairs of shoes, 
and so can’t afford to spax'e his own. He teaches the 
children Latin every morning, and is already think- 
ing when Tom shall be inducted into that language. 
He works in his garden for an hour before breakfast. 
His work over by three o’clock, he tramps home at 
four, and exchanges his dapper coat for his dressing- 
gown — a ragged but honorable garment. 

Which is the best, his old coat or Sir Jolni’s bran- 
new one ? Which is the most comfortable and be- 
coming, Mrs. Fairfax’s black velvet gown (which she 
has worn at the Pocklington Square parties these 
twelve years, and in which I protest she looks like a 
queen), or that new robe which the milliner has just 
brought home to Mrs. Bumpsher’s and into which she 
will squeeze herself on Christmas-day ? 

Miss Clapperclaw says that we are all so charm- 
ingly contented with ourselves that not one of us 
would change with his neighbor ; and so, rich and 
poor, high and low, one person is about as happy as 
another in Our Street. 
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THE DOCTOR AND HIS STAFF. 

There is no need to say why I became assistant- 
master and professor of the English and French lan- 
guages, flower-painting, and the German flute, in Doc- 
tor Birch’s Academy, at Rodwell Regis. Good folks 
may depend on this, that it was not for choice that I 
left lodgings near London, and a genteel society, for 
an under-master’s desk in that old school. I promise 
you the fare at the usher’s table, the getting up at 
five o’clock in the morning, the walking out with little 
boys in the fields (who used to play me tricks, and 
never could be got to respect my awful and responsible 
character as teacher in the school), Miss Birch’s vul- 
gar insolence. Jack Birch’s glum condescension, and 
the poor old Doctor’s patronage, were not matters in 
themselves pleasurable : and that that patronage and 
those dinners were sometimes cruel hard to swallow. 
Never mind — my connection with the place is over 
now, and I hope they have got a more efiicient under- 
master. 

Jack Birch (Rev. J. Birch of St. Neot’s Hall, Ox- 
ford) is partner with his father the Doctor, and takes 
some of the classes. About his Greek I can’t say 
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much ; but I will construe him in Latin any day. A 
more supercilious little prig (giving himself airs, too, 
about his cousin, Miss Baby, who lives with the Doc- 
tor), a more empty, pomijous little coxcomb I never 
saw. His white neck-cloth looked as if it choked 
him. He used to try and look over that starch upon 
me and Prince the assistant, as if we were a couple of 
footmen. He didn’t do much business in the school ; 
but occupied his time in writing sanctified letters to 
the boys’ parents, and in composing dreary sermons 
to preach to them. 

The real master of the school is Prince ; an Oxford 
man too : shy, haughty, and learned ; crammed with 
Greek and a quantity of useless learning ; uncom- 
monly kind to -the small boys; pitiless with the fools 
and the braggarts ; respected of all,,f6r Ins honesty, 
his learning, his bravery (for hh! h^ out once in a 
bbat-row in a way which astonished the boys and the 
bargemen), and for a latent power about him, which 
all saw and confessed somehow. Jack Birch could 
never look him in the face. Old Miss Z. dared not 
put off any of her airs upon him. Miss Bosa made 
him the lowest of curtsies. Miss Baby said she was 
afraid of him. Good old Prince I we have sat many 
a night smoking in the Doctor’s harness-room, whither 
we retired when our boys were gone to bed, and out 
cares and canes put by. 

After Jack Birch had taken his degree at Oxford — 
a process which he effected with great difficulty — 
this place, which used to be called “ Birch’s,” “ Dr 
Birch’s Academy,” and what not, became suddeplj 
“Archbishop Wigsby’s College of Bodwell Begis.’! 
They took down the old blue board with the gold let 
ters which has been used to mend the pigsty sinoh 
Birch had a large school-room run dp in the Gotlde 
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taste, with statuettes, and a little belfry, and a bust 
.of Archbishop Wigsby in the middle of the school. 
He put the six senior boys into caps and gowns, which 
had rather a good effect as the lads sauntered down 
the street of the town, but which certainly provoked 
the contempt and hostility of the bargemen ; and so 
great was his rage for academic costumes and ordi- 
nances, that he would have put me myself into a lay 
gown, with red knots and fringes, but that I flatly 
resisted, and said tliat a writing-master had no busi- 
ness with such paraphernalia. 

By the way, I have forgotten to mention the Doctor 
himself. And what shall I say of him ? Well, he 
has a very crisp gown and bands, a solemn aspect, a 
tremendous loud voice, and a grand air with the boys’ 
parents ; whom he receives in a study covered round 
with the best-bound books, which imposes upon many 
— upon the women especially — and makes them 
fancy that this is a Doctor indeed. But law bless 
you! He never reads the books, or opens one of 
them ; except that in which he keeps his bands ' — 
a Dugdale’s “ Monasticon,” which looks like a book, 
but is in reality a cupboai’d, where he has his port, 
almond-cakes, and decanter of wine. He gets up his 
classics with translations, or what the boys call cribs : 
they pass wicked tricks upon him when he hears the 
forms. The elder wags go to his study and ask him 
to help them in hard bits of Herodotus or Thucydides ; 
he says he will look ove» the passage, and flies for 
refuge to Mr, Prince, or to the crib. 

He keeps the flogging department in his own hands ; 
finding that his son was too savage. He has awful 
brows and a big voice. But his roar frightens no- 
body. It is only a lion’s skin; or, so to say, a 
muff. 
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Little Mordarft made a picture of him with large 
ears, like a well-known domestic animal, and had his. 
own justly boxed for the caricature. The Doctor dis- 
covered him in the act, and was in a flaming rage, 
and threatened whipping at first; but in the course 
of the day an opportune basket of game arriving from 
Mordant’s father, the Doctor became mollified, and 
has burned the picture with the ears. However, I 
have one watered up in my desk by the hand of the 
same little rascal. 


THE COCK OF THE SCHOOL. 

T AM growing ai^ old '£^l(}^j,;and have seen many 
great folks in the ddUrse of my travels and time : 
Louis Philippe coming out of the TuilOries ; his Maj- 
esty the King of Prussia and the Reichsverweser 
accolading each other at Cologne at my elbow ; Ad- 
miral Sir Charles Napier (in an omniWs once), the 
Duke of Wellington, the immortal Goethe at Weimar, 
the late benevolent Pope Gregory XVI., and a score 
more of the famous in this world — the whom when- 
ever one looks at, one has a mild shock of awe and 
tremor. I like this feeling and decent fear and trem- 
bling with which a modest spirit salutes a Great 
Man. 

Well, I have seen generals capering on horseback at 
the head of their crimson battalions ; bishops sailing 
down cathedral aisles, with downcast eyes, pressing 
their trencher caps to their hearts with their fat 
white hands ; college heads when her Majesty is on a 
visit ; the Doctor in all his glory at the head of jiis 
school On speech-day: a great sight and all great 
men these. I have never met the late Mr. Thomas 
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Cribb, but I have no doubt should have regarded him 
with the same feeling of awe with which I look every 
day at George Champion, the Cock of Dr. Birch’s 
school. 

When, I say, I reflect as I go up and set him a sum, 
that he could whop me in two minutes, double up 
Prince and the other assistant, and pitch the Doctor 
out of window, I can’t but think how great, how gen- 
erous, how magnanimous a creature this is, that sits 
quite quiet and good-natured, and works his equation, 
and ponders through his Greek play. He might take 
the school-room pillars and pull the house down if he 
liked. He might close the door, and demolish every 
one of us, like Antar the lover of Ibla ; but he lets us 
live. He never thrashes anybody without a cause; 
when woe betide the tyrant or the sneak! 

I think that to be strong, and able to whop every- 
body — (not to do it, mind you, but to feel that you 
were able to do it), — would be the greatest of all 
gifts. There is a serene good-humor which plays 
about George Champion’s broad face, which shows 
the consciousness of this power, and lights up his 
honest blue eyes with a magnanimous calm. 

He is invietus. Even when a cub there was no 
beating this lion. Six years ago the undaunted little 
warrior actually stopd up to Frank Davison, — (the 
Indian officer now — poor little Charley’s brother, 
whom Miss Raby nursed so affectionately), — then 
seventeen years bid, and the Cock of Birch’s. They 
were obliged to drag off the boy, and Frank, with ad- 
miration and regatd for him, prophesied the great 
things he would do. Legends of combats are pre- 
served fondly in schools } they have stories of such 
at Bodwell Begis, performed in the Old Doctor’s time, 
forty years ago. 
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‘ Champion’s affair with the Young Tutbury Pet, who 
was down here in training, — with Black the barge- 
man, — with the three head boys of Doctor Wapshot’s 
academy, whom he caught maltreating an outlying 
day-boy of ours, etc., — are known to all the Rod well 
Regis men. He was always victorious. He is mod- 
est and kind, like all great men. He has a good, 
brave, honest understanding. He cannot make verses 
like young Finder, or read Greek like Wells the Pre- 
fect, who is a perfect young abyss of learning, and 
knows enough, Prince says, to furnish any six first- 
class men ; but he does his work in a sound down- 
right way, and he is made to be the bravest of soldiers, 
the best of country parsons, an honest English gentle- 
man wherever he may go. 

Old Champion’s chief friend and attendant is Young 
Jack Hall, whom he saved, when drowning, out of the 
Miller’s Pool. The attachment of the two is curious 
to witness. The smaller lad gambolling, playing tricks 
round the bigger one, and perpetually making fun of 
his protector. They are never far apart, and of holi- 
days you may meet them miles away from the school, 
— George saimtering heavily down the lanes with his 
big stick, and lit*tle Jack larking with the pretty 
girls in the cottage windows. 

George has a boat on the river, in which, however, 
he commonly lies smoking, whilst Jack sculls him. 
He does not play at cricket, except when the school 
plays the county, or at Lord’s in the holidays* The 
boys can’t stand his bowling, and when he hits, it is 
like trying |o catch a cannon-ball. I have seen him 
at tennis* It is a splendid sight to .behold the young 
fellow bounding over the court with streaming yellow 
hair, like young Apollo in a flannel jacket. 

The other head boys are Lawrence the captain, 
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Bunce, famous chiefly for his magnificent appetite, 
and Pitman, surnamed Roscius, for his love of the 
drama. Add to these Swanky, called Macassar, from 
h\$ partiality to that condiment, and who has var- 
nished boots, wears white gloves on Sundays, and 
looks out for Miss Pinkerton’s school (transferred 
from Chiswick to Rodwell Regis, and conducted by 
the nieces of the late Miss Barbara Pinkerton, the 
friend of our great lexicographer, upon the principles 
approved by him, and practised by that admirable 
woman) as it passes into church. 

Representations have been made concerning Mr. 
Horace Swanky’s behavior ; rumors have been uttered 
about notes in verse, conveyed in three-cornered puffs, 
by Mrs. Ruggies, who serves Miss Pinkerton’s young 
ladies on Fridays, — and how Miss Didow, to whom 
the tart and enclosure were addressed, tried to make 
away with herself by swallowing a ball of cotton. 
But I pass over these absurd reports, as likely to 
affect the reputation of an admirable seminary con- 
ducted by irreproachable females. As they go into 
church Miss P. driving in her flock of lambkins with 
the crook of her parasol, how can it be helped if her 
forces and ours sometimes collide, as the boys are on 
their way up to the organ-loft ? And I don’t believe 
a M^ord about the three-cornered puff, hwt rather that 
it was the invention of that jealous Miss Birch, who 
is jealous of Miss Raby, jealous of everybody who is 
good and handsome, and who has her own ends in 
view, or I am very much in error. 
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THE DEAR BROTHERS. 

A MELODRAMA IN SEVERAL ROUNDS. 

The Doctor. 

Mr. Tipper, Uncle to the Masters Boxall. 

Boxall Major, Boxall Minor, Brown, Jones, Smith, Rob 
INSON, Tiffin Minimus. 

B. Go it, old Boxall ! 

J] Give it liiiTi, young Boxall! 

JS. Pitch into him, old Boxall 1 

S. Two to one on young Boxall ! 

{Enter Tiffin Minimus, vunnlng. 

Tiffin Minimus. — Boxalls ! you ’re wanted. 

{The Doctor to Mr. Tipper.) — Every boy in the 
school loves them, my dear sir; your nephews are a 
credit to my establishment. They are orderly, well- 
conducted, gentlemanlike boys. Let us enter and 
find them at their studies. 

{Enter The Doctor and Mr. Tipper. 

Grand Tableau. 


THE LITTLE SCHOOL-ROOM. 

What they call the little school-room is a small 
room at the other end of the great school; through 
which you go to the Doctor’s private house, and 
where Miss Raby sits with her pupils. She has a 
half-dozen very small ones over whom she presides 
and teaches them in her simple way, until they are 
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big or learned enough to face the great school-room. 
l^Iaiiy of them are in a hurry for promotion, the 
graceless little simpletons, and know no more than 
tlieir elders when they are well off. 

She keeps the accounts, writes out the bills, super- 
intends the linen, and sews on the general shirt-but- 
tons. Think of having such a woman at home to 
sew on one’s shirt-buttons 1 But peace, peace, thou 
foolish heart ! 

Miss Raby is the Doctor’s niece. Her mother was 
a beauty (quite unlike old Zoe therefore) ; and she 
married a pupil in the old Doctor’s time, who was 
killed afterwards, a captain in the East India service, 
at the siege of Bhurtpore. Hence a number of In- 
dian children come to the Doctor’s j for Raby was very 
much liked, and the uncle’s kind reception of the or- 
phan has been a good speculation for the school-keeper. 

It is wonderful how brightly and gayly that little 
quick creature does her duty. She is the first to rise, 
and the last to sleep, if any business is to be done. 
She sees the other two women go off to parties in the 
town without even so much as wishing to join them. 
It is Cinderella, only contented to stay at home — * 
content to bear Zoe’s scorn and to admit Rosa’s supe- 
rior charms, — and to do her utmost to repay her 
uncle for his great kindness in housing her. 

So you see she works as much as three maid-ser- 
vants for the wages of one. She is as thankful when 
the Doctor gives her a new gown, as if he had pre- 
sented her with a fortune; laughs at his stories 
most good-humoredly, listens to Zoe’s scolding most 
meekly, admires Rosa with all her heart, and only goes 
out of the way when Jack Birch shows his sallow 
face : for she can’t bear him, and always finds work 
when he comes near. 
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How different she is when some folks approach 
her f I won’t be presumptuous ; but I think, I think, 
I have made a not unfavorable impression in some 
quarters. However, let us be mum on this subject. 
I like to see her, because she always looks good- 
humored ; because slie is always kind, because she is 
always modest, because she is fond of those poor little 
brats,— orphans some of them — because she is rather 
pretty, I dare say, or because I think so, which comes 
to the same thing. 

Though she is kind to all, it must be owned she 
shows the most gross favoritism towards the amiable 
children. She brings them cakes from dessert, and 
regales them with Zoe’s preserves ; spends many of 
her little shillings in presents for her favorites, and 
will tell them stor|es b^;tite hour. She has one very 
sad story about a I jdtle boy, who died long ago : the 
younger children 'are never weary of hearing about 
him ; and Miss Eaby has shown to one of them a lock 
of the little chap’s hair, which she keeps in her work- 
box to this day. 


A HOPELESS CASE. 

Let us, people who are so uncommonly clever and 
learned, have a great tenderness and pity for the poor 
folks who are not endowed with the prodigious tal- 
ents which we have. I have always had a regard for 
dunces — those of my own schooldays were amongst 
the pleasantest of the fellows, and have turned out 
by no mteans the dullest in life ; whereas many a 
youth who could turn off Latin hexameters by the 
yard; and construe Greek quite glibly, is no better 
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fclian Bf feeble prig now, with not a penhyv\r yilc)re 
brains than were in his head before his beard grew 
' Those poor dunces ! Talk of being the last man, 
ah! what a pang it must be to be the last boy — 
huge, misshapen, fourteen years of age, and taken 
up by a chap who is but six years old, and can’t 
speak quite plain yet ! 

Master Hulker is in that condition at Birch’s. He 
is the most honest, kind, active, plucky, generous 
creature. He can do many things better than most 
boys. He can go up a tree, pump, play at cricket, 
dive and swim perfectly — he can eat twice as much 
as almost any lady (as Miss Birch well knows), he 
has a pretty talent at carving figures with his hack- 
knife, he makes and paints little coaches, he can 
take a watch to pieces and put it together again. He 
can do everything but learn his lesson ; and then he 
sticks at the bottom of the school hopeless. As the 
little boys are drafted in from Miss Baby’s class (it 
is true she is one of the best instructresses in the 
world), they entc^r and hop over poor Hulker. He 
would be handed over to the governess, only he is 
too big. Sometimes, I used to think that this desper- 
ate stupidity was a stratagem of the poor rascal’s, and 
that he shammed dulness, so that he might be de- 
graded into Miss Baby’s class — if she would teach 
me, I know, before George, I would put on a pinafore 
and a little jacket — but no, it is a natural incapacity 
for the Latin Grammar. 

If you could see his grammar, it is a perfect curios- 
ity of dog’s ears. The leaves and cover are all curled 
and ragged. Many of the pages are worn away with* 
the rubbing of his elbows as he sits poring over the 
hopeless volume, with the blows of his fists as he 
thumps it madly, or with the poor fellow’s tears. 
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You , ^b’laiir 'wiping them away with the back of his 
hand, as he tries and tries, and can’t do it. 

When I think of that Latin Grammar, and that 
infernal As in preesenti, and of other things which 
I was made to learn in my youth ; upon my conscience, 
I am surprised that we ever survived it. When one 
thinks of the boys who have been caned because they 
could not master that intolerable jargon! Good 
Lord, what a pitiful chorus these poor little creatures 
send up ! Be gentle with them, ye schoolmasters, and 
only whop those who won't learn. 

The Doctor has operated upon Hulker (between 
ourselves), but the boy was so little affected you 
would have thought he had taken chloroform. Birch 
is weary of whipping now, and leaves <4he boy to go 
his owil gait. Prince, when he hears the lesson, and 
who cannot help making fun of a fopl, adopts the 
sarcastic manner with MastOr Hulker, and says, 
“Mr. Hulker, may I take the liberty to inquire if 
your brilliant intellect has enabled you to perceive the 
difference between those words which grammarians 
have dCifined as substantive and adjective nouns ? — 
if not, perhaps Mr. Ferdinand Timmins will instruct 
yop.” And Timmins hops over Hulker’s head. 

I wish Prince would leave off girding at the poor 
lad. He is a boy, and his mother is a widow woman, 
who loves him with all her might. There is a famous 
sneer about the suckling of fools and the chronicling 
of small beer; but remember it was a rascal who 
uttered it. 
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A WORD ABOUT MISS BIRCH. 

The gentlemen, and especially the younger and more tender 
of these pupils, will have the advantage of the constant super- 
intendence and affectionate care of Miss Zoe Birch, sister of 
the principal : whose dearest aim will be to supply (as far as 
may be) the absent maternal friend.*’ — Prospectus of Rodwell 
Regis School, 

This is all very well in the Doctor^s prospectus, and 
Miss Zoe Bivth — (a pretty blossom it is, fifty-five 
years old, during two score of which she has dosed 
herself with pills ; with a nose as red and a face as 
sour as a crab-apple) — this is all mighty well in a 
prospectus. But I should like to know who would 
take Miss Zoe for a mother, or would have her for 
one ? 

The only persons in the house who are not afraid 
of her are Miss Rosa and I — no, I am afraid of her, 
though I do know the story about the French usher in 
1830 — but all the rest tremble before the woman, 
from the Doctor 'down to poor Francis the knife-boy, 
whom she bullies into his miserable blacking-hole. 

The Doctor is a pompous and outwardly seve're 
man — but inwardly weak and easy; loving a joke 
and a glass of port-wine. I get on with him, there- 
fore, much better than Mr. Prince, who scorns him for 
an ass, and under whose keen eyes the worthy Doctor 
writhes like a convicted impostor ; and many a 
sunshiny afternoon would he have said, Mr. T., sir, 
shall we try another glass of that yellow sealed wine 
which you seem to like ? (and which he likes even 
better than I do) had not the old harridan of a Zoe 
been down upon us, and insisted on turning me out 
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with her abominable weak coffee. She a mother 
indeed! A sour-milk generation she would have 
nursed. She is always croaking, scolding, bullying — 
yowling at the housemaids, snarling at Miss Kaby, 
bowwowing after the little bdys, barking after the 
big ones, She knows how much every boy eats to an 
ounce ; and her delight is to ply with fat the little 
ones who can’t bear it, and with raw meat those who 
hate underdone. It was she who caused the Doctor 
to be eaten out three times ; and nearly created a 
rebellion in the school because she insisted on his 
flogging Goliath Longman. 

The only time that woman is happy is when she 
comes in of a morning to the little boys’ dormitories 
with a cup of hot Epsom salts, and a sippet of bread. 
Boo ! ■ — the very notion makes me quiver. She 
stands over them. I saw her do it to young Byles 
only a few days since j and her presence makes the 
abomination doubly abominable. 

As for attending them in real illness, do you sup- . 
pose that she would watch a single night for any one of 
them ? Not she. When poor little Charley Davison 
(that child a lock of whose soft hairT have said how 
Miss Baby still keeps) lay ill of scarlet fever in the 
h "idays — for the Colonel, the father of these boys, 
was in India — it was Anne Baby who tended the 
child, who watched him all through the fever, who 
never left him while it lasted, or. until she had closed 
the little eyes that were never to brighten or moisten 
more. Anny watched and deplored him; but it was 
Miss Birch who wrote the letter announcing his demise, 
and got the gold chain and locket which the Colonel, 
ordered as a memento o^ his gratitude. It was through 
a row with Miss Birch that Frank Davison ran away. 
I promise you that after he joined his regiment jn 
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India, the Ahmednuggur Irregulars, which his g' M^nt 
father commands, there came over no more annual 
shawls and presents to Dr. and Miss Birch ; and that 
if she fancied the Colonel was coming home to marry 
her (on account of her tenderness to his motherless 
children, which he was always writing about), that 
notion was very soon given up. But these affairs are 
of early date, seven years back, and I only heard of 
them in a very confused manner from Miss Baby, who 
was a girl, and had just come to Rodwell Regis. She 
is always very much moved when she speaks about 
those boys ; which is but seldom. I take it the death 
of the litth^ one still grieves her tender heart. 

Yes, it is Miss Birch, who has turned away seven- 
teen ushers and second-masters in eleven years, and 
half as many French masters, I suppose, since the de- 
parture of her favorite, M. Grinche, with her gold 
watch, etc.; but this is only surmise — that is, from 
hearsay, and from Miss Ilosa taunting her aunt, as she 
does sometimes, in her graceful way: but besides this, 
I have another way of keeping her in order. 

Whenever she is particularly odious or insolent to 
Miss Raby, I liave but to introduce raspberry jam into 
the conversation, and the woman holds her ton^e. 
Bhe will understand me. I need not say more. ^ 

Note, 12th December, — I may speak now. I have 
left the place and don’t mind. I say then at once, 
and without caring twopence for the consequences, 
that I saw this woman, this mother of the boys, eat- 

INO JAM WITH A SPOON OUT OF MaSTKR WiOOINs’s 

trunk in the BOX-ROOM ; and of this I am ready to 
take an affidavit any day. 
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A TRAGEDY. 

THE DEAMA OUGHT TO BE REPRESENTED IN 
ABOUT SIX ACTS. 

[The school is hushed. Lawrence the Prefect, and 
Custos of the rods, is marching after the Doctor 
into the p2}erating-room. Master Backhouse is 
about to follow. 

Master Backhouse. — It all very well, but you see 
if I don’t pay you out after school — you sneak 
you! 

Master Lurcher. — If you do I ’ll tell again. 

[Exit Backhouse. 

[The rod is heard from the adjoining apartment. 
Hwish — hwish — hwish — hwish — hwish — 
hwish — hwish! [Re-enter Backhouse. 


BRIGGS m LUCK. 

Enter the Knife-boy. — Hamper for Briggses ! 

Master Brown. — Hurray, Tom Briggs ! I ’ll lend you 
my knife. 

If this story does not carry its own moral, what 
fable does, I wonder ? Before the arrival of that 
hamper, Master Briggs was in no better repute than 
any other young gentleman of the lowpr school ; and 
in fact I had occasion myself, only lately, to correct 
Master Brown for kicking his friend’s Shins during 
the writing-lesson. But how this basket, directed by 
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his mother’s housekeeper and marked Glass with 
c’are ” (whence I conclude that it contains some jam 
and some bottles of wine, probably, as well as the 
usual cake and game-pie, and half a sovereign for the 
elder Master B., and five new shillings for Master 
Decimus Briggs) — how, I say, the arrival of this 
basket alters all Master Briggs’s circumstances in 
life, and the estimation in which many persons re- 
gard him ! 

If he is a good-hearted boy, as I have reason to 
think, the very first thing he will do, before inspect- 
ing the contents of the hamper, or cutting into them 
with the knife which Master Brown has so consider- 
ately lent him, will be to read over the letter from home 
which lies on the top of the parcel. He does so, as I 
remark to Miss Raby (for whom I happened to be 
mending pens when the little circumstance arose), 
with a flushed face and winking eyes. Look how the 
other boys are peering into the basket as he reads. — 
I say to her, ‘‘Is n’t it a pretty picture ? ” Part of 
the letter is in a very large hand. This is from his 
little sister. And I would wager that she netted the 
little purse which he has just taken out of it, ^d 
which Master Lynx is eying. 

“ You are a droll man, and remark all sorts of queer 
things,” Miss Raby says, smiling, and plying her swift 
needle and fingers as quick as possible. 

I am glad we are both on the spot, and that the 
little fellow lies under our guns as it were, and so is 
protected from some such brutal school-pirate as young 
Duval for instance, who would rob him, probably, of 
some of those good things; good in themselves, and 
better because fresh from home. See, there is a pie 
ns I said, and which I dare say is better than those 
which are served at our table (but you never take any 
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notice of sucli'kind of things, Miss Eaby), a eake of 
course, a bottle of currant-wine, jam-pots, and no end 
of pears in the straw. With tlieir money little Briggs 
will be able to pay the tick which that imprudent child 
has run up with Mrs. Buggies ; and I shall let Briggs 
Major pay for the pencil-case which Bullock sold to 
him. — It will be a lesson to the young prodigal for 
the future. But, I say, what a change there will be 
in his life for some time to come, and at least until 
his present wealth is spent! The boys who bully him 
will mollify towards him, and accept his pie and sweet- 
meats. They will have feasts in the bedroom : and 
that wine will taste more delicious to them than the 
best out of the Doctor’s cellar. The cronies will be in- 
vited. Young Master Wagg will tell his most dread- 
ful story and sing his best song for a slice of that pie. 
What a jolly night they will have ! When we go the 
rounds at night, Mr. Prince and I will take care to 
make a noise before we come to Briggs’s room, so that 
the boys may have time to put the light out, to pusli 
the things away, and to scud into bed. Doctor Spry 
may be put in requisition the next morning.” 

“Nonsense ! you absurd creature,” cries out Miss 
Elby, laughing ; and I lay down the twelfth pen very 
nicely mended. 

“Yes; after luxury comes the doctor, I say; after 
extravagance a hole in the breeches pocket. To judge 
from his disposition, Briggs Major will not be much 
better off a couple of days hence than he is now; and, 
if I am not mistaken, will end life a poor man* Brown 
will be kicking his shins before a week is over, de* 
pend “Upon it. There are*boys and men of all sorts, 
Miss R. — There are selfish sneaks who hoard until 
the store they dare n’t use grows mouldy — there are 
spendthrifts who fling away, parasites who flatter and 
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lick its shoes, and snarling curs who hate and envy, 
good fortune.” 

I put down the last of the pens, Crushing away with 
it the quill-chips from her desk first, and she looked 
at me with a kind, wondering face. I brushed them 
away, clicked the peb-knife into my pocket, made her 
a bow, and walked off — for the bell was ringing for 
school. 


A YOUNG FELLOW WHO IS PRETTY SURE 
TO SUCCEED. 

If Master Briggs is destined in all probability to be 
a poor man, the chances are that Mr. Bullock will 
have a very different lot. He is a son of a partner 
of the eminent banking firm of Bullock and Hulker, 
Lombard Street, and very high in the upper school — 
quite out of my jurisdiction, consequently. 

He writes the most beautiful current-hand ever seen; 
and the way in which he mastered arithmetic (going 
away into recondite and wonderful rules in the Tutor’s 
Assistant, which some masters even dare not approtch) 
is described by the Doctor in terms of admiration. He 
is Mr. Prince’s best algebra pupil; and a very fair 
classic, too ; doing everything well for which he has 
a mind. 

He^does not busy himself with the sports of his 
comrades, and holds a cricket-bat no better than Miss 
Raby would. He employs the play-hours in improv- 
ing his mind, and reading the newspaper; he is a pro- 
found politician, and, it must be owned, on the liberal 
side. The elder boys despise him rather ; and when 
Champion Major passes, he turns his head, and looks 
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down. I don’t like the expression of Bullock’s nar- 
row green eyes, as they follow the elder Champion^ 
who does not seei^i to know or care how nauch the 
other hates him. 

No. Mr. Bullock, though perhaps the cleverest and 
most accomplished boy in the school, associates with 
tlie quite little boys when he is minded for society. 
To these he is quite affable, courteous, and winning. 
He never fagged or thrashed one of them. He has 
done the verses and corrected the exercises of many, 
and many is the little lad to whom he has lent a little 
money. 

It is true he charges at the rate of a penny a week 
for every sixpence lent out ; but many a fellow to 
whom tarts are a present necessity is happy to pay 
this interest for the loan. These transactions are kept 
secret. Mr. Bullock, in rather a whining tone, when 
he takes Master Green aside and doei| tlie requisite 
business for him, says, You know you ’lj go and talk 
about it everywhere. I don’t want to lend you the 
money, I want to buy something with it. It ’s only 
to oblige you 5 and yet I am sure you will go and 
make fun of me.” Whereon, of course, Green, eager 
for the money, vows solemnly that the transaction shall 
be confidential, and only speaks when the payment of 
the interest becomes oppressive. 

Thus it is that Mr. Bullock’s practices are at all 
known. At a very early period, indeed, his commer- 
cial gemus manifested itself: and by happy specula- 
tions in toffey *, by composing a sweet drink m^de of 
stick-liquorice and brown- sugar, apd selling it at a 
profit to the younger children; by purchasing a series 
of novels, which he let out at an adequate remunera- 
tion ; by doing boys’ exercises for a penUj'', and other 
processes, he showed tho of his miiidt At the 
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end of the half-year he always went home richer than 
whqn he arrived at school, with his purse full of 
money. 

Nolaody knows how much he brought : but the ac- 
counts are fabulous. Twenty, thirty, fifty — it is im- 
possible to say how many sovereigns. When joked 
about hiS isPioney, he turns pale and swears he has 
not a shililpg t whereas he has had a banker’s account 
ever since he was thirteen. 

At the present moment he is employed in negoti- 
ating the sale of a knife with Master Green, and is 
pointing out to the latter the beauty of the six blades, 
and that he need not pay until after the holidays* 

Champion Major has sworn that he will break every 
bone in his skin the next time that he cheats a little 
boy, and is bearing down upon him. Let us come 
away. It is frightful to see that big peaceful clever 
coward moaning under well-deserved blows and whin- 
ing for mercy. 


DUVAL THE PIRATE. 

Jones Minimus passes, laden with tarts. 

DuvaL — Hullo ! you small boy with the tarts ! 
Come here, sir. 

Jones Minimus. — Please, Duval, they ain’t mine. 

Duval. — Oh, you abominable young story-teller. 

["JETe confiscates the goods. 

I think I like young Duval’s mode of levying con- 
tributions better than Bullock’s. The former’s, at 
least, has the merit of more candor. Duval is the 
pirate of Birch’s, and lies in wait for small boys laden 
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with money ot provender. He scents plunder from 
afar off: and pounces out on it. Woe betide the little 
fellow when Duval boards him ! 

There was a youth here whose money I used to 
keep, as he was of an extravagant and weak taste ; 
and 1 doled it out to him in weekly shillings, suffi- 
cient for the purchase of the necessary tarts. This 
boy came to me one day for half a sovereign, for a 
very particular purpose, he said. 1 afterwards found 
he Wanted to lend the money to Duval, 

The young ogre burst out laughing, when in a great 
wrath and fury I ordered him to refund to the little 
boy •• and proposed a bill of exchange at three months. 
It is true Duval’s father does not pay the Doctor, and 
the lad never has a shilling, save that which he levies; 
and though he is alw.ay8 bragging about the splendor 
of Freenystown, Co. Cork, and the fox-hounds his 
father keeps, and the claret they drink there — there 
comes no remittance from CaStle Freeny in these bad 
times to the hopest Doctor; who is a kindly man 
enough, and neveryet turned an insolvent boy out of 
doors. 


THE DORMITORIES. 

Master Hewlett and Master Hiqhtinoalb. 
(^Rather a cold winter night.) 

Hewlett {flinging a shoe at Master Nightingale' s bed^ 
with which he hits that young gentleman). 
you ! Get up and bring me that shoe ! 

— Yes, Hewlett. (He gets up"). 
Hewlett. — Don’t dro|) it, and be very carefid of it. 
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l^htinrjale. — Yes, Hewlett. 

Hewlett. — Silence in the dormitory ! Any boy 
who opens his mouth, I ’ll murder him. Now, sir, are 
not you the boy what can sing ? 

Nightingale. — Yes, Hewlett. 

Hewlett. ‘ — Chant, then, till I go to sleep, a,nd if I 
wake when you stop, you ’ll have this at your head. 

[Master Hewlett lays his Bluchers on the hed, ready 
to shy at Master Nightingales head in the ease 
* contemplated. 

Nightingale (timidly). — Please, Hewlett ? 

Hewlett. sir? 

Nightingale. — May I put on my trousers, please ? 
Hewlett. -^No, sir. Go on, or I ’ll — 

Nightingale. — 

“ Through pleasures and palaces 
Though we may roam, 

Be it ever so humble, 

There ’s no place like home.” 


A CAPTURE AND A RESCUE. 

My young friend, Patrick Champion, George’s 
younger brother, is a late arrival among txs ; has much 
of the family quality and good nature j is not in the 
least a tyrant to the small boys, but is as eager as 
Amadis to fight. He is boxing his way up the school, 
emulating his great brother. He fixes his eye on a 
boy above him in strength or size, and yoxl hear some- 
how that a diffetenoe has arisen between them at 
footballj ahd they have their coats off presently. He 
has thrashed himself over the heads of many youths 
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in this manner : for instance, if Champion can, Aick^ 
Dobson, who can thrash Hobson, how much lifore, 
then, can he thrash Hobson ? Thus he works up and 
establishes his position in the school. Nor does Mr. 
Prince think it advisable that we ushers should walk 
much in the way when these little differences are 
being settled, unless there is some gross disparity, or 
danger is apprehended. 

For instance, I own to having seen a row as I was 
shaving at my bedroom wirxdow, and that I did not 
hasten down to prevent its consequences. Fogle had 
confiscated a top, the property of Snivins; the which, 
as the little wretch was always pegging it at my toes, 
I did not regret. Snivins whimpered ; and young 
Champion came up, lusting for battle. Directly he 
made out Fogle, he steered for him, pulling up his 
coat-sleeves, and clearing for action. 

Who spoke to you, young Champion ? Fogle said, 
and he flung down the top to Master Snivins. I knew 
there would be no fight ; and perhaps Champion, too^ 
was disappointed. 


THE GARDEN. 

WHERE THE PARLOR-BOARDERS GO, 

Noblemen have been rather scarce at Birch’s — but 
the heir of a great Prince has been living with the 
Doctor for some years. — He is Lord George Gaunt’s 
eldest son, the noble Plantagenet Gaunt Gaunt, and 
nephew of the Most Honorable the Marquis of Steyne. 

They are very proud of him at the Doctor’s — and 
the two Misses and Papa, whenever a stranger comes 
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do^ whom they want to dazzle, are pretty sure to 
brihg Lord Steyne into the conversation, mention the 
last party at Gaunt House, and cursorily to remark 
that they have with them a young friend who will be, 
in all human probability. Marquis of Steyne and Earl 
of Gaunt, etc. 

Plantagenet does not care much about these future 
honors ; provided he can get some brown sugar on his 
bread-and-butter, or sit with three chairs and play at 
coach-and-horses quite quietly by himself, he is toler- 
ably happy. He saunters in and out of school when 
he likes, and looks at the masters and other boys with 
a listless grin. He used to be taken to church, but he 
laughed and talked in odd places, so they are forced 
to leave him at home now. He will sit with a bit of 
string and play cat’s-cradle for many hours. He likes 
to go and join the very small children at their games. 
Some are frightened at him ; but they soon cease to 
fear, and order him about. I have seen him go and 
fetch tarts from Mrs. Buggies for a boy of eight 
years old ; and cry bitterly if he did not get a piece. 
He cannot speak quite plain, but very nearly ; and is 
not more, I suppose, than three-and-twenty. 

Of course at home they know his age, though they 
never come and see him. But they forget that Miss 
Rosa Birch is no longer a young chit as she was ten 
years ago, when Gaunt was brought to the school. 
On the contrary, she has had no small experience in 
the tender passion, and is at this moment smitten 
with a disinterested affection for Plantagenet Gaunt. 

Next to a little doll with a burnt nose, ivhitjh he 
hides away in cunning places, Mr. Gaunt is very fond 
of Miss Rosa too. What a pretty match it would make ! 
and how pleased they would h& at Gaunt House, if 
the grandson and heir of the great Marquis of Steyne, 
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the descendant of a hundred Gaunts and Tudors, 
should marry Miss Birch, the schoolmaster's daugifter ! 
It is true she has the sense on her side, and poor 
Plantagenet is only an idiot: but there he is, a zany, 
with such expectations and such a pedigree ! 

If Miss Rosa would run away with Mr. Gaunt, she 
would leave off bullying her cousin, Miss Anny Raby. 
Shall I put her up to the notion, and offer to lend lier 
th(i money to run away ? Mr. Gaunt is not allowed 
money. He had some once, but Bullock took him into 
a corner, and got it from him. He has a moderate 
tick o]jlned at a tart-woman’s. He sto])S at Rod well 
Regis through the year: school-time and holiday-time, 
it is all the same to him. Nobody asks about him, or 
thinks about liim, save twice a year, when the Doctor 
goes to Gaunt House, and gets the amount of his bills, 
and a ghiss of wine in the steward’s room. 

And yet you see somehow that h(^. is a gentleman. 
His manner is different to that of the owners of that 
coarse table and parlor at which he is a lioarder (I do 
not speak of Miss R. of course, for her manners are as 
good as those of a duchess). When he caught Miss 
Rosa boxing little Fiddes’s ears, his face grew red, 
and he broke into a fierce inarticulate rage. After 
that, and for some days, he used to shrink from her ; 
but they are reconciled now. I saw them this after- 
noon in the garden where only the pailor-boarders 
walk. He was playful, and touched her with his 
stick. She raised her handsome eyes in surprise, and 
smiled on him very kindly. 

The thing was so clear, that I thought my duty 
to speak to old Zoe about it. The wicked ola cata- 
maran told me she wished that some people would 
mind their own business, and hold their tongues — 
that some persons were paid to teach writing, and not 
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to tell tales and ma.ke iniscliief : and I have since 
been thinking whether I ought to communicate with 
the Doctor. 


THE OLD PUPIL. 

As I came into the playgrounds this morning, I 
saw a dashing young fellow, with a tanned face and a 
blond mustache, who was walking up and down the 
gretiii arm-in-arm with Champion Major, and followed 
by a little crowd of boys. # 

They were talking of old times evidently. ^^What 
had become of Irvine and Smith?’’ — Where was 
Bill Harris and Jones : not Squinny Jones, but Cocky 
tTom^s ? ” — and so forth. The gentleman was no 
stranger ; he was an old pupil evidently, come to see 
if any of his old comrades remained, and revisit the 
cari Inoijhi bf his youth. 

Champion was evidently proud of his arm-fellow. 
He espied his brother, young Champion, and intro- 
duced him. ^^Coiiie liere, sir,” he called. ^^The 
young un wasn’t here in your time, Davison.” 

Pat, sir,” said he, ‘Hhis is Captain Davison, one of 
Birch’s boys. Ask him who was among the first in 
the lines at Sobraon ? ” 

Pat’s face kindled up as he looked Davison full in 
the face, and held out his hand. Old Champion and 
Davison both blushed. The infantry set uj) a 

Hurray, hurray, hurray,” Champion leading and 
waving his wide-awake. I protest that the scene did 
one good to witness. Here was the hero and cock of 
the schqol come back to see his old haunts and 
cronies. He had always remembered them. Since 
he had seen them last, he had faced death and 
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achieved honor. But for my dignity I would have 
shied up my hat too. . 

With a resolute step, and his arm still linked in 
Champior^’s, Captain Davison now advanced, followed 
by a wake of little boys, to that corner of the green 
where Mrs. Buggies has her tart-stand. 

Hullo, Mother Buggies ! don’t you remember 
me ? he said, and shook her by the hand. 

Lor, if it ain’t Davison Major ! ” she said. W('ll, 
Davison Major, you owe me fourpence for two 
sausage-rolls from when you went away.’’ 

Davisdn laughed, and all the little crew of boys set 
up ^ similar chorus. 

‘‘I buy the Avhole shop,” he said. ‘^Now, young 
uns — eat away ! ” 

Then there was siich a Hurray ! hurray ! ” as sur- 
p<assed the former cheer in loudness. Everybody en- 
gaged in it except Piggy Duff, who made an instant 
dash at the three-cornered puffs, but was stopped by 
Champion, who said there should be a fair distribu- 
tion. And so there was, and no one lacked, neither 
of raspberry, open tai'ts, nor of mellifluous bulls’-eyes, 
nor of polonies, beautiful to the sight and taste. 

The hurraying brought out the old Doctor himself, 
who put his hand up to his spectachis and started 
when he saw the old pupil. Each blushed when he 
recognized the other ; for seven years ago they had 
parted not good friends. 

What — Davison ? ” the Doctor said, with a trem- 
ulous voice. God bless you, my dear fellow ! ” — 
and they shook hands. A half-holiday, of course, 
boys,” he added, and there was another hurray : there 
was to be no end to the cheering that day. 

How ’s — how ’s the family, sir ? ” Captain Davi- 
son asked, 
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Come in and see. Eosa’s grown quite a lady. 
Dine with us, of course. Champion Major, come to 
dinner at five. Mr. Titmarsh, the pleasure of your 
company ? The Doctor swung open the garden 
gate : the old master and pupil entered the house 
reconciled. 

I thought I would first peep into Miss Eaby’s room, 
and tell her of this event. She was working away at 
her linen there, as usual quiet and cheerful. 

“You should put up,’’ I said with a smile; ‘^*{;he 
Doctor has given us a half-holiday.” 

I never have holidays,” Miss Eaby repliett. 

Tlum I told her of the scene 1 had just witnessed, 
of the arrival of the old pupil, the purchase of the 
tarts, the proclamation of the holiday, and the shouts 
of the boys of Hurray Davison ! ” 

Who is it ? ” cried out Miss Eaby, starting and 
turning as white as a sheet. 

I told her it was Captain Davison from India; and 
described the appearance and Viehavior of the Captain. 
When I had finished speaking, she asked me to go 
and get lier a glass of water ; she felt unwell. But 
she was gone when I' came back with the water. 


I know all now. After sitting for a quarter of an 
hour with the Doctor, who attributed his guest’s un- 
easiness no doubt to his desire to see Miss Eosa 
Birch, Davison started up and said he wanted to see 
Miss Eaby. ‘‘ You remember, sir, how kind she was 
to my little brother, sir ? ” he said. Whereupon the 
Doctor, with a look of surprise, that anybody should 
want to see Miss Eaby, said she was in the little 
school-room ; whither the Captain went, knowing the 
way from old times. 

A few minutes afterwards, Miss B, and Miss Z- 
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turned from a drive with Plantagenet Gaunt in their 
one-horse fly, and being informed of Davison’s arrival, 
and that he was closeted with Miss Raby in the little 
school-room, of course made for that apartment at 
once. I was coming into it from the other door. I 
wanted to know whether she had drunk th(‘. water. 

Both parties saw the vejy attitude of Davison and 
Miss Raby. ‘^Well, upon my word!” cries out Miss 
Zoe ; but Davison did not let go his' hold; and Miss 
Raljy’s head only sank down on his hand. 

You must get another governess, sir, for the little 
boys,” Frank Davison said to the Doctor. ^^Anny 
Raby has promised to come with me.” 

You. may suppose I shut to the door on my side. 
And when 1 returned to the little school-room, it was 
black and empty. Everybody was gone. 1 could 
hear the boys shouting at play in the green outside. 
The glass of water was on the table where I had 
placed it. I took it and drank it myself, to the health 
of Anny Raby and her husband. It was rather a 
choker. 

But of course I was n’t going to stop on at Birch’s, 
When his young friends reassemble on tlie 1st of 
February next, they will have two new masters. 
Prince resigned too, and is at present living with me 
at my old lodgings at Mrs. Cammysole’s. If any 
nobleman or gentleman wants a private tutor for his 
son, a note to the Rev. F. Prince will find him there. 

Miss Clapperclaw says we are both a couple of old 
fools ; and that she knew when I set off last year to 
Rodwell Regis, after meeting the two young ladies at 
a party at General Champion’s house in our street, 
that I was going on a goose’s errand. I shall dine 
there on Christmas-day ; and so I wish a merry 
Christmas to all young and old boys. 
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EPILOGUE. 

The play is done ; the curtain drops, 

Slow railin'^', to the prompters bell ; 

A moment yet the actor stops, 

And looks around, to say farewell. 

It is an irksome word and task ; 

And when he laughed and said his say^ 
He shows, as he removes the mask, 

A lace that’s anything but gay. 

One word, eret yet the evening ends, 

Let ’s close it with a parting rhyme, 

And j)ledge a hand to all young friends, 

As fits the merr3^ Christmas time. 

On life’s wide scene yon, too, have parts. 
That Fate erelong shall hid you play ; 
Good-night I with honest gentle hearts 
A kindly greeting go alway I 

Good -night I IM say the griefs, the joys. 
Just hinted in this mimic page, 

The triumphs and defeats of boys, 

Are but repeated in our age. 

I ’d say, your woes were not less keen, 
Your hopes more, vain, than those of men ; 
Your pangs or pleasures of fifteen, 

At forty-five played o’er again. 

I M Bay, we suffer and we stiive 
Not less nor more as men than boys ; 

With grizzled beards at forty -five, 

As erst at twelve, in corduroys. 

And if, in time of sacred youth, 

We learned at home to love and pray, 

Pray Heaven, that early love and truth 
May never wholly pass away. 
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And in the world, as in the school, 

I’d sa 3 % how Fate may change and shift; 

The prize be sometimes with the fool, 

The race not always to the swift. 

The strong may yield, the good may fall^ 
The great man V>e a vulgar clown, 

The knave be lifted over all, 

The kind cast pitilessly down. 

Who knows the inscrutable design ? 

Blessed be He who took and gave ; 

Why should your mother, Charles, not min6f 
Be weeping at her darling’s grave ? ^ ‘ 

We bow to Heaven that will’d it so, 

That darkly rules the fate of all, 

That sends the respite or the blow. 

That ’s free to give or to recall. 

This crowns his feast with wine and wit : 
Who brought him to that mirth and state ? 
His betters, see, below him sit, 

Or hunger hopeless at the gate. 

Who bade the mud from Dives’ Wheel 
To spurn the rags of Lazarus ] 

Come, brother, in that dust we ’ll kneel. 
Confessing Heaven that ruled it thus. 

So each shall mourn in life’s advance. 

Dear hopes, dear friends, untimely killed ; 
Shall grieve for many a forfeit chance, 

A longing passion unfulfilled. 

Amen : whatever fate be sent, — 

Pray God the heart may kindly glow, 
Although the head with cares be bent, 

And whitened with the winter snow. 

Come wealth or want, come good or ill. 

Let young and old accept their part, 

And bow before the Awful Will, 

And hear it with an hohest heart. 

1 C. B., ob. Dec. 1843, mU 43. 
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Who misses, or who wins the prize 1 
Go, lose or conquer as you can : 

But if you fail,, or if you rise, 

Be each, pray God, a gentleman, 

A gentleman, or old or young : 

(Bear kindly with my humble lays), 

The sacred chorus first was sung 
Upon the first of Christmas days. 

The shepherds heard it overhead — 

The joyful angels raised it then : 

Glory to heaven on high, it said, 

And peace on earth to gentle men. 

My song, save this, is little worth ; 

I lay the weary pen aside^ 

And wish you health, and love, and mirth. 
As fits the solemn Christmas tide. 

As fits the holy Christmas birth, 

Be this, good friends, our carol still — 

Be peace on earth, be peace on earth, 

To men of gentle will. 




THK KICKLEBURYS ON THE 
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PREFACE 


TO THE SECOND EDITION: 

BEING AN ESSAY ON THUNDER AND SMALL 
BEER. 

Any reader who may have a fancy to purchase a 
copy of this present edition of tlie History of the 
KicklebTirys Abroad,” had best be warned in time, 
that the Times ” news])aper does not approve of the 
work, and has but a bad opinion both of tlie author 
and his readers. Nothing (^au be fairer than this 
statement: if you liappen to take up the poor little 
volume at a railroad station, and read this sentences, 
lay tlie book down, and buy something (dse. You are 
warned. What more can the author say ? If after 
tliis you will buy, — amen! pay your money, take 
your book, and fall to. Between ourselves, honest 
rt^uler, it is no very strong potation Avhieh the pres- 
ent purveyor offers to you. It will not trouble your 
head much in the drinking. It was intended for that 
sort of negus which is offered at Christmas pa.rties ; 
and of which ladies and cliildren may partake with 
refreshment and cheerfulness. Last year I tried a 
brew which was old, bitter, and strong; and scare*, e 
any one would drink it. This year we send round 
a, milder tap, and it is liked by customers : though 
the critics (who like strong ale, the rogues !) tuiai up 
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their noses. In Heaveirs name, iMr. Smith, serve 
round tlie li(][uoi‘ to tlie jj^(mt,le folks. Ifray, dear 
madam, another ^lass ; it is Christmas time, it will do 
you no hai'iu. It is not intended to keep long, tliis 
sort ot driuk. (('oiue, froth up, Mr. Publisher, and 
pass (juuddy round!) And as for the prohessionai 
gentlemen, we must get a stronger sort for them some 
day. 

The ‘‘ Times gentleman (a very difficult gent to 
ple;is(^) is the loudest and noisiest of all, and has 
mad(‘ more liid(M)us faetes ovcu’ tlie refreshment offered 
to liim tlian any otluu- critic, ddiere is no use shirk- 
ing tliis stabmient! when a man has been abused in 
the “ Times,” he (*aii’t hide it, any more than he could 
hide the knowhalge of his having been (‘.ommitted to 
prison by Mr. Henry, or ])ublicly caned in Pall Mall. 
’You see it in your friends’ eyes Avheii they meet you. 
They know it, TJiey have chuckled ov(U‘ it to a man. 
They wliisper about it at tlie club, and look over the 
pa|)er at you. My next-dooi* ncughbor came to S(‘e me 
this morning, and 1 saw liy his face that h(^ had tlie 
whole story ])at. ^‘Hem!” says he, ^‘well, 1 have 

lieard of it; and the fact is, they were talking about 
you at dinner la,st niglit, and mentioning that the 
‘ TiiiK's ’ had — ahem I — ^ walked into you.’ ” 

“ My good M I say — and M will corro- 

borate, if need be, the statement 1 make here — “here 
is the ‘Times’ article, dated January 4th, which 
states so and so, and here is a letter from the publisher, 
likewise dated January 4th, and which says: — 


“My dear Sir, — Having this day sold the last copy of 
the first edition (of x thousiuid) of the ‘ Kickleburys Abroad,^ 
and Iniving orders for more, had we not better proceed to a 
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fsecoiid edition ? and will you permit me to enclose an order 
on/’* etc. etc. 1 

Siii^nilar coin ci deuce ! And if every author who 
was so abused by a critic had a similar note from a 
j)ublisher, good Lord ! how easily would we take the 
(U'itic/s censure ! 

Yes, yes/’ you say; ^^it is all very well for a 
wi'iter to aff(M;t to be indifferent to a critique from 
the ^ Tillies.^ You bear it as a boy bears a flogging 
at school, without (uyiiig out ; but don’t swagger and 
brag as if you liked it.” 

Let us liave truth befoi*e all. I would rather have 
a good word than a bad om^ from any person : but if 
a critic afmses nu' from a high ])la(*,(‘, and it is worth 
my while, J will aiqu^al. If 1 can show that the judge 
who fs delivau’ing senteiK'.e against me, and laying 
(h)wn the law juid making a pretence of learning, has 
no learning and no law, and is neither more nor less 
ihan a ])ompous noodh^ who ought not to be heard in 
:uiy respectabh‘, (‘-ourt, I will do so; and then, dear 
friends, perliaps you will have something to laugh 
at in this book. — 

‘‘THE KICKLEBURYS ABROAD. 

“ It has hetni caistoinaiy, of late years, for the purveyors of 
amusing literature — the popular authors of the day — to ])ut 
forth certain 0])uscules, denominated ‘Christmas Jh)oks,’ with 
the ostensible intention of ywelling the tide of exhilaration, or 
otlier expansive emotions, incident upon tli(‘ exodus of the old 
and the inauguration of the new year. We have said that 
their ostensible intention was such, because there is another 
motive for these productions, locked up (as the popular author 
tleems) in his own breast, but which betrays itself, in the ([ual- 
ity of the work, as his principal incentive. Oh! that any 
muse shoidd be set upon a high stool to cast up accounts and 
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balance a ledger! Yet so it h; and the popular author finds 
it convenient to 1111 up the declared deficit, and place himself 
in a ])Osition the more effectually to encounter those liabilities 
which sternly assert themselves contemporaneously and in con- 
trast with the careless and free-handed tendencies of the season 
by the emission of (dii’istmas books — a kind of literary assig- 
nats, representing to the emitter exi)uuged debts, to the re- 
ceiver an investment of enigmatical value. For the most part 
bearing the stamp of thdr origin in the vacuity of the writeFs 
exchecpier rather than in the fulness of his genius, they sug- 
gest by their feeble flavor the rinsings of a void brain after the 
more important concoctions of the expired year. Indeed, we 
should as little think of taking tln^se compositions as examples 
of the merits of thdr authors as we should think of measuring 
the valuable services of Mr. Walker, the ])ostman, or Mr. Bell, 
the dust- collector, by the copy of verses they leave at our 
doors as a pi’ovocative ol' the expected annual gratuity — ef- 
fusions with which they may fairly be classed for their intrin- 
sic worth no less than their ultimate purj>ort. 

‘‘ In the Christmas Ixxdc presently under notice, the author 
appears (under tlie thin disguise of Mr. Micdiael Angelo Tit- 
marsh) in ^projrrtd persond' as th(^ ])opular author, the con- 
tributor to ' Punch, ^ the remorseless ])iir8uer of unconscious 
vulgarity and fecdjle-mindednes.s, launched upon a tour of re- 
laxation to the Kliine. But though exercising, as is the wont 
of popular authors in their moments of leisure, a plentiful re- 
serve of those higher qualities to which they are indebted for 
their fame, his professional in.stincts are not altogether in abey- 
ance. From the moment his eye lights upon a luckless family 
group embarked on the same steamer with himself, the sight 
of his accustomed (piarry — vulgarity, imbecility, and alihcta- 
tion — reanimates his relaxed sinews, and playfully fastening 
his satiric, fangs u[)on the familiar prey, he dallies with it in 
mimic ferocity like a satiated mo user. 

“Though faintly and carelessly indicated, the characters are 
th ose with which the author loves to surround himself. A 
tuft-hunting county baronet’s widow, an inane captain of 
dragoons, a graceless young baronet, a lady with groundless 
pretensions to A^eble health and poe.sy, an obsecpiimis noneu- 
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tity her husbariH, and a flimsy artificial young lady, are the 
personages in whom we are expected to find amusement. Two 
individuals alone fo]*m an exception to the above category, and 
are offered to the rc^spectful admiration of the reader, — the 
one, a sliadowy serjeant-at-law, Mr. Titrnarsh's travelling com- 
])anion, wlio (*scapes with a few side pufl's of flattery, which 
the author struggles not to render ironical, and a mystei‘if)us 
countess, spoken ot‘ in a tone of religious reverence, and appar- 
ently introduced that we may learn by what delicate discrimi- 
nations our adoration of rank should be regulated. 

“To those who love to hug themselves in a sense of superi- 
ority by admeasurement with the most worthless of their spe- 
cies, in their inost worthless as])ects, the KicJclehurijs on the 
lihinc will .afford an agreeable treat, especially as the ])urveyor 
of the feast offers his own moments of human weakness as a 
modest enirh in this banquet of erring mortality. To our 
own, perhaps unphilosophical, taste the aspirations towards 
sentimental perfection of another popular author .are infinitely 
]U‘eferable to these sardonic divi)i(js after the ])e(iti of truth irhose 
lustre is eclipsed In the display of the diseased aystcr. Much, in 
the [)resent instance, perhaps all, the disagreeable (-ffect of his 
subject is no doubt attributjible to the a))sence of Mr. Thack- 
eray’s usual brilliancy of style. A few flash(‘s, however, oc.cur, 
such as the descri]»tion of M. Limoir’s gaming establishment, 
with the momentous crisis to which it was subjected, and the 
quaint and imaginative sallies evoked by the whole town of 
Roiigetnoirbourg and its lawful prince. These, with the illus- 
ti-ation*s, which are spirited enough, redeem the book from an 
al)solute ban. Mr. Thackeray's pencil is more congenial than 
his pen. He cannot draw his men .and women vilh their 
skins off, and, therefore, the effigies of his ch.aracters are 
])leasanter to contemplate than the flayed anatomies of the 
letter-press.” 

There is the whole article. And the reader will 
see (in the paragra])h preceding that memorable oiu^ 
which winds up with tlu^ diseased oyster) that In' 
must be a worthless creature for daring to like the 



book, as lie could only do so from a desire to bug him- 
self in a sense of su])eriority by admeasurement with 
the most worthless of his fellow-creatures ! 

The reader is worthless for liking a book of which 
all the characters are worthless, except two, which 
are offered to lus respectful admiration ; and of these 
two the author does not respect one, but struggles not 
to laugh in his face; , whilst he apparently speaks of 
another in a tone of religious reverence, because the 
lady is a countess, and because he (the author) is 
a sneak. So reader, author, characters, are rogues all. 
Be there any honest men left, Hal ? About Printing- 
house Square, mayhap you may light on an honest 
man, a squeamish man, a proper moral man, a man 
that shall t?ilk you Latin by the half-column if you 
will but hear him. 

And what a style it is, that great man’s ! What 
hoighth of foine language, entoirely ! How lie can 
discoorse you in English for all the world as if it 
was Latin! For instaiuje, suppose you and t had to 
annouiuic the important news that some writers piib- 
lished what are called Cliristmas books ; that Christ- 
mas b6oks are so called because they are published at 
Christmas : and tliat the purpose of the authors is to 
try and amuse peo})le. Suppose, I say, we had, by 
the sheer force of intellect, or by other means of 
obs(U‘vation or information, discovered these great 
truths, we should have announced ^them in so many 
words. And there it is that the difference lies be- 
tween a great writer and a poor one ; and we may 
see how an inferior man may fling a chance away. 
How does my friend of the Times ” put these propo- 
sitious ? “ It has been customary,” says he, late 



years for tlie purveyors of amusing literature to put 
forth certain, opuscules, denominated Chi’istnuis books, 
with'tlu; ostensible inttmtion of swelling the tide of 
exhilaration, or other expansive emotions, incident 
upon th(i exodus of the old or the inauguration of the 
new year.’" That is something like a sentence ; not 
a word scarctdy hut’s iji Latin, and the longest and 
handsomest out of the whole dictionary. That is 
])roper economy — as you see a buck from Holywell 
Street put ev(u*y piuchbecL pin, ring, and cliain which 
lie possesses about his shirt, liands, and waistcoat, and 
then go and cut a dash in the Park, or swagger with 
bis order to the theatre. It costs him no more to 
wear all his ornaments about his distinguished person 
than to leaver thmn at home. 1 f you can be a swell 
at a cheap rattg why not ? And 1 protest, for my 
part, 1 had no idea what I was really about in writing 
and submitting ruy little book for sale, until my friend 
the critic, looking at the article, and examining it with 
the eyes of a connoisseur, pronounced that what 1 had 
Ihmned simidy to 1)0 a book wuis in faid opus- 
(*ule (hmominated so-and-so, and ostensibly inteudcHl 
to swell tlu^. tide of expansive emotion incident upon 
the inauguration of the new yc^ai-.” I can liardly 
believe as much even now — so little do wo know 
what we really are after, until men of genius come 
and interpret. 

And besides the ostensible intention, the reader will 
perceive that my judge has discovered another latent 
motive, which I had “locked up in my own breast.” 
The sly rogue (if we may so speak of the court) ! 
There is no keeping anything from him ; and this 
truth, like the rest, has come out, and is all over 



England by this time, Oh, that aJll England, which 
has bought the judge’s charge, would purchase, the 
prisoner’s plea in mitigation! ‘'Oh, that any muse 
should be set on a liigh stool,” says the bench, to 
cast up accounts and balance a ledger ! Yet so it is ; 
and the popular author Hnds it convenient to fill up 
the declared deficit by the emission of Christmas 
books — a kind of asslfjnats that bear tlie stamp of 
their origin in the vacuity of the W]*iter’s exchequer.” 
There is a trope for you! Y"ou rascal, you wrote 
because you wanted mom^y ! His lordshi]) has found 
out wliat 3^)11 were at, and that there is a deficit in 
your till. ]>ut he goes on to say that we poor devils 
are to be pitied in our necessity ; and that these com- 
positions are no more to be tak(‘n as examples of our 
merits than the verses which the dustman leaves at 
his lordship’s door, ^^as a provocative of the expected 
annual gratuity,” are to be considered as measuring 
his, the scavenger’s, valuable services — nevertheless 
the author’s and tln^- scavenger’s ‘^effusions may fairly 
be classed, for their intrinsic worth, no less tlian their 
ultimate purport.” 

Heq^ven bless Ids lordship on the bench ! What a 
gentlemanlike badinage lie has, and what a charming 
and playful wit always at hand ! What a sense he 
has for a simile, or what Mrs. Malaprop calls an odo- 
rous comparison, and how gracefully he conducts it 
to its ultimate purport.” A gentleman writing a 
poor little book is a scavenger asking for a Christmas- 
box ! 

As I try this small beer which has called down such 
a deal of thunder, 1 can’t help thinking that it is not 



Jove who has interfered (the case was scarce worthy 
of his divine vindictiveness) ; but the Thunderer’s 
man, Jupiter Jeames, taking his master’s jdace, adoj)t- 
ing his manner, and trying to dazzle and I'oar like his 
awful employer. That figure of the dustman has hardly 
been flung from heaven: that ^‘ultimate purport” is 
a subject which the Immortal would hardly handle. 
Well, well ; let us allow tluit the book is not worthy 
of such a polite critic — that the beer is not strong 
enough for a gentleman who has taste and experience 
in beer. 

Tliat opinion no man can ask his honor to alter; 
but (the beer being the question), why make unpleas- 
ant allusions to the ‘Hiazette,” and hint at the probable 
bankrupt(*y of the brewer ? Why twit me with my 
])Overty; and what can the ‘^Times’’ critic know 
about the vacuity of my exchequer ? Did he ever 
lend me any money ? Does he fiot himself write for 
money ? — and who would grudge it to such a polite 
and generous and learned author? If he finds no 
disgrace in being paid, why should I ? If he has ever 
been jioor, why should he joke at my empty exchequer ? 
Of course such a genius is paid for Ids woiTc : with 
siudi neat logic, such a pure style, such a charming 
poetictal turn of phrase, of cours(^ a critic gets money. 
Why, a man who can say of a Christmas book that it 
is an opuscule denominated so-and-so, and ostensibly 
intended to swell the tide of expansive emotion inci- 
dent upon the exodus of the old year,” must evidently 
have had immense sums and care expended on his 
early education, and deserves a splendid return. You 
can’t go into the market, and get scholarship like thaty 
without paying for it : even the flogging that such a 
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writer must have had iu early youth (if he was at a 
imblic school where the rods were paid for), must have 
cost his parents a good sum. Where would you find 
any but an acitoniplished classical scholar to compare 
tlie books of the pi'cseiit (or indeed any other) writer 
to ^‘sardonic divings after the pearl of truth, whose 
lustre is ecli])sed in the display of the diseased 
oyster ; ’’ mere llillingsgate does n’t turn out oysters 
like these; they are of tlie Luerine lake: — this satir- 
ist has pickled his rods in Latin biine. Fancy, not 
mert‘ly a diver, but a sardonic diver: and the expres- 
sion of his confounded countenance on discovering 
not only a pearl, but an e(di])sed pearl, which was in 
a diseased oyster ! I say it is only by an uncommon 
and happy combination of taste, genius, and industry, 
that a man can arrive at uttering such sentiments in 
such fine language, — that such a man ought to be 
W('n ])aid, as I liavt? no doubt lie is, and that he is 
worthily employed to writer literary articles, in large 
typ(‘, in the leading journal of Euroi)e. Don^t we 
want 'men of eminence and polite learning to sit on 
the literary bemdi, and to diian't the public opinion ? 

But when this profound scholar compares me to a 
scavenger who leaves a copy of verses at his door and 
begs for a Christmas-box, I iiinst again cry out and 
say, ^‘ My dear sir, it is true your simile is offensive, 
but can you make it out ? Are you not hasty in your 
figures and allusions ? *’ If I might give a hint to so 
consummate a rhetorician, you should be more careful 
in making your figures figures, and your similes like : 
for instance, when you talk of a book swelling the 
tide of exhilaration incident to the inauguration of 
the new year,’^ or of a book bearing the stamp of its 
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origin in vacuity/^ etc., — or of a man diving sardoni- 
cally ; or of a pearl eclipsed in the display of a 
diseased oyster — there are some people who will not 
apprehend your meaning: some will doubt whether 
you had a meaning: some even will question your 
great j)owers, and say, ^‘Is this man to be a critic in 
a newspaper, which knows what English, and Latin 
too, and what sense and scholarship, are ? I don’t 
cpiarrcd with you — I take for granted your wit and 
learning, your modesty and benevolence — but why 
scavenger — Jupiter Jeames — why scavenger ? A 
gentleman, whose biography the Examiner^’ was fond 
of quoting before it took its present serious and ortho- 
dox turn, was pursued by an outraged wife to the very 
last stage of his existence with an appeal almost as 
pathetic — Ah, sir, why scavenger ? 

How can t be like a dustman that rings for a 
Cliristmas-box at yofir hall-door ? I never was there 
in ]ny life. I never left at your door a copy of verses 
provocative of an annual gratuity, as your noble honor 
styles it. Who are yum ? If you are the man 1 take 
you to be, it must have been you who askeul the pub- 
lisher for my book, and not I who sent it in, and 
begged a gratuity of your worship. You abused me 
out of the Times ’’ window ; but if ever your noble 
honor sent me a gratuity out of your own door, may I 
never drive another dust-cart. ^^Provocative of a 
gratuity ! ” O splendid swell ! How much was it 
your worship sent out to me by the footman ? Every 
farthing you have paid I will restore to your lordship, 
and I swear I shall not be a halfpenny the poorer. 

As^ before, and on similar seasons and occasions, I 
have compared myself to a person following a not 
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dissimilar calling : let me suppose now, for a minute, 
that T am a writer of a Christmas farce, who sits in 
the pit, and sees the performance of his own piece: 
There comes applause, hissing, yawning, laughter, as 
may be : but the loudest (‘ritic ot all is our friend the 
clu‘a]) buck, who sits yonder and makes his remarks, 
so that all the audience may hear. This a farce ! 
says l>eau Tibbs: ‘^(hnnmy! it’s the work of a poor 
devil who writes for money, — (‘.onfouud Ids vulgarity ! 
This a farce ! Why is n’t it a triigedy, or a comedy, 
or an ejtic poem, stap my vitals?' This a farce in- 
deed ! It ’s a feller as sends round his ’at, and appeals 
to charity. LeT as kive our niomyy back again, I say.” 
And he swaggei*s off; — and you find the fellow came 
with an author’s order. 

But if, in spite of Tibbs, our kyind friends,” etc., 
etc., etc., — if the little farce, which was meant to 
amuse Cliristnias (or what my classical friend calls 
Exodus), is asked for, even up to Twelfth Night, — 
shall the publisher stop becagse Tibbs is dissatisficul ? 
'Whenever that capitalist calls to get his inoiiey back, 
he may see the letter from the r(\spected publisher, 
informing tli(‘ author that all the copies are sold, and 
that tluu’e are demands for a new edition. Up with 
tlie curtain, then ! Vivat Itegina ! and no money re- 
turned, except the ‘‘ Times ” gratuity ! ” 

M. *A. TTTMARSH. 


January 5, 1851. 
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The cabman, when he brought us to the wharf, and 
made his usual charge of six times his legal fare, be- 
.fore the settlement of which he pretended to refuse 
the privilege of an exeat regno to our luggage, glared 
like a disappointed fiend when Lankin, calling up the 
faithful Hutchison, his clerk, who was in attendance, 
said to him, Hutchison, you will pay this man. 
My name is Serjeant Lankiiij my chambers are in 
Pump Court. My clerk will settle with you, sir.’^ 
The cabman trembled we stepped on board; our 
lightsome luggage was speedily whisk(al away by the 
crew; our berths had been secured by the previous 
agency of Hutchison; and a couple of tickets, on 
which were written, ‘^Mr. Serjeant Lankin,” ^^Mr- 
Titmarsh ” (Lankin’s, by the way, incomparably the 
best and comfortablest sleeping place), were pinned 
on to two of the curtains of the beds in a side cabin 
,when we descended. 

Who was on board? There were Jews, with Sun- 
day papers and fruit; there were couriers and ser- 
vants straggling about; there were those bearded 
for (Hgu visitors of England, who always seem to de- 
cline to shave or wash themselves on the day of a 
voyage, and, on the eve of quitting our country, appear 
inclined to carry away as much as possible of its soil 
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on their hands and linen : there were parties already 
cosily established on deck under the awning; and 
steady-going travellers forward, smoking already the 
pleasant morning cigar, and watching the phenomena 
of departure. 

The bell rings: they leave off bawling, Anybody 
else for the shore ? ” The last grape and “ Bell’s 
Life merchant has scuffled over the plank : the 
Johns of the departing noV)ility and gentry line the 
brink of the quay, and toiudi their hats : Hutchison 
touches his hat to me — to me^ Heaven bless him ! I 
turn round inexpressibly affected and delighted, and 
whom do I see but Captain Hicks ! 

Hallo ! you here ? ” says Hicks, in a tone which 
seems to mean, ^‘Confound you, you are ewery where. 

Hicks is one of those young men who seem to be 
everywhere a great deal too often. 

How are tliey always getting leave from their regi- 
ments ? Tf they are not wanted in this country (as 
wanted they cannot be, for ^you see them spraAvling 
over itlie railing in Kotten l\ow all day, and shaking 
their heels at every ball in town), — if they are not 
wanted in this c.ountry, I say, why the deuce are they 
not sent off to India, or to Demei'ara, or to Sierra 
Leone, by Jove? — the farther tlie better; and I 
should wish a good unwholesome climate to try ’em, 
and make ^ein hardy. Here is this Hicks, then — 
Captain Launcelot Hicks, if you please — whose life 
is nothing but breakfast, smoking, riding-school, bil- 
liards, mess, polking, billiards, and smoking again, 
and da capo — pulling down his mustaches, and going 
to take a tour after the immense labors of the season. 

How do you do, Captain Hicks ? ’’ 1 say. Where 
are you going ? ’’ 

Oh, I am going to the Whine, says Hicks ; 
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=“evewybo(ly goes to the Whine.” The Whine in- 
deed !‘ I dare say he can no more spell properly than 
lie can speak. 

Who is on board — anybody ? ” I ask, with the 
air of a man of fashion. To whom does that im- 
mense pile of luggage belong — under charge of the 
lady’s-maid; the courier, and the British footman ? A 
large white K is painted on all the boxes.” 

How the deuce should 1 know ? ” says Hicks, 
looking, as I fancy, both red and angry, and strutting 
otf with his great cavalry lurch and swagger, whilst 
my frienul the Serjeant looks at him lost Jn admira- 
tion, and surveys his shining little boots, his chains 
and brelotj^ues, his whiskers and ambrosial mustaches, 
his gloves and other dandilications, with a jdeased 
Avonder; as the ladies of the Sultan’s harem surveyed 
the great Lady from Park Lane who paid them a 
visit; or the simple subj(^cts of Montezuma looked at 
one of* Cortes’s heavy dragoons. 

That must be a marcpiis at least,” whispers Lan- 
kin, who consults me on i)oints of society, and is 
pleased to have a great opinion of my experience. 

I burst out in a scornful laugh. ‘^That!^^ I say; 
he is a captain of dragoons, and his father an attor- 
ney in Bedford Row. The whiskers of a roturier, my 
good Lankin, grow as long as the beard of a Plan- 
tagenet. It don’t require much noble blood to learn 
the polka. If you were younger, Lankin, Ave might 
go for a shilling a night, and dance every evening at 
M. Laurent’s Casino, and skip about in a little time 
as Avell as that felloAv. Only we despise the kind of 
thing you knoAV, — only we ’re too grave, and too 
steady.” 

“ And too fat,” whispers Lankin, Avith a laugh. 

Speak for yourself, you maypole,” says I. ‘‘If 
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you can’t dance yourself, people can dance round you 
— })ut a wreath of tluwers u^kui your old J^oll, stick 
you up in a village green, and so make us(^ of you.” 

I should gladly be turned into anything so pleas- 
ant,” Lankin answers ; and so, at least, get a chance 
of seeing a pn.dty girl now and then. They don’t 
show in Lump Couil, or at the ‘ University Club,’ 
•where T dim*. Yd>u are a lucky fellow, Titmarsh, and 
go about in the world. As for me, I never — ” 

‘^And the judges’ wives, you rogue?” I say. 
“Well, no man is satisfied; and the only reason I 
have to be angry with the captain yonder is, that, the 
other night, at Mrs. Perkins’s, being in conversation 
with a (dj arming young cr(‘ature — who knows all my 
favorite passages in Tennyson, and takes a most de- 
lightful little line of opposition in the Church contro- 
versy — just as we were in the very closest, dearest, 
pleasantest part of the talk, com(\s uj) young Hotspur 
yonder, a.nd whisks her away in a polka. What have 
you and J to do with polkas, Lankin ? He took her 
down to supper — what have you and I to do with 
suppers ? ” 

“ Our duty is to leave them alone,” said the philo- 
sophical Serjeant. “And now aliout breakfjist — shall 
we have some ? ” And as he spoke, a savory little 
procession of stewards and stciwards’ boys, with drab 
tin dish-covers, passed from the caboose, and cle» 
scended the stairs to the cabin. The vessel had 
passed Greenwich by this time, and had worked its 
way out of the mast-forest which guards the ap- 
proaches of our city. 

The owners of those innumerable boxes, bags, oih 
skins, guitar-cases, whereon the letter K was engraven, 
appeared to be three ladies, with a slim gentleman of 
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two or three and thirty, who was probably the hus- 
band of one of them. He had numberless shawls 
under his arm and guardianship. He had a strap full 
of Murray’s Handbooks and Continental Guides in 
his keeping; and a little collection of parasols and 
umbrellas, bound together, and to be carried in state 
before the (diief of the party, like the lictor’s fasces 
before tlie (‘onsul. 

The chief of th(^ party was evidently the stout lady. 
One parasol being left free, she waved it about, and 
(‘ommanded tlu^ luggage and tlie menials to and fro. 

Horace, we will sit th(U‘e,” sh(» exclaimed, pointing 
to a comfortable place on the deck. Horace went and 
phuHHl the shawls and the Guid(‘-books. Hirs(di, avy 
vou (^onty les bagag(\s ? trout sett morso ong too ? ” 
The German courier said, ^‘Oui, miladi,” and bowed a 
rather sulky assent. Howman, you will §ee that 
Fiiicli is comfortable, and send her to me.” The 
gigantic Bowman, a gcmtlemaii in an undress uniform, 
with very large and splendid armorial buttons, aud 
with traces of the powder of the season still lingering 
in liis liair, bows, and speeds upon my lady’s errand. 

1 recognize Hirsch, a well-known face upon the 
European high-road, where he has travelled with 
many accpiaintances. Witli ivliom is he making the 
tour now? — Mr. Hirsch is a(*-ting as courier to Mr. 
and Mrs. Horace Milliken. They have not b(‘en 
married many months, and they are travelling, Hirsch 
says, with a contratdion of Ids bushy eyebrows, with 
miladi, Mrs. Milliken’s mamma. “And who is her 
ladyship ? ” Hirstdv’s brow contracts into deeper fur- 
rows. It is Miladi Gigglebury,” he says, ‘‘Mr. 
Didmarsh. Berhabs you know her.’’ He s(^owls 
round at her, as she calls out loudly, “Hirsch, 
Hirsch I and obeys that summons. 
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It is tlie great Lady Kicklebury of Pocklington 
Square, about whom 1 remember Mrs. Perkins made 
so mueh ado at her last ball ; and wliom old Perkins 
eondiicted to su])per. When Sir Thomas Ki(‘klebury 
died (he was oiu^ of the first tenants of the Square), 
who does not remember the scuteheon witli the coronet 
with two balls, that flamed over No. 3(5? Her son 
was at Eton then, and lias subsequently taken an 
honorary degree at Oxford, and been an ornament of 
^‘Platt’s’’ and the ‘0)swestry Club.”* He fled into 
St. James’s from the great house in Pocklington 
S(iuare, and from St. James’s to Italy and the Medi- 
terranean, where he has been for some time in a 
wholesome exile. Her eldest daugliter’s marriage 
with Lord Poughhead was talked about last year ; but 
Lord Koughlu'ad, it is known, married Miss P>rent; 
and IIorAce Milliken, very mueh to his surprise, found 
himself the affianced husband of Miss Lavinia Kickle- 
bury, after an agitating evening at Lady Polkimore’s, 
when Miss Lavinia, feeling herself faint, went out on 
to the leads (the terrace, Lady Polkiinore will call it), 
on tlie arm of Mr. Milliken. They were married in 
January : it ’s not a bad match for Miss K. Lady 
Kicklebury goes and stops for six months of the year 
at Pigeon(H)t with her daughter and son-in-law ; and 
now that they are come abroad, she comes too. She 
must be with Lavinia, under the present circum- 
stances. 

When T am arm-in-arm, I tell this story glibly off 
to Lankin, who is astonished at my knowledge of 
the world, and says, ‘‘Wliy, Titmarsh, you know 
everything.” 

“ I do know a few things, Lankin my bo}^” is my 
answer. A man don’t live in society, and pretty 
good society, let me tell you, for nothing.” 
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The fact is, that all the aboye details are known to 
almost any man in our neighborhood. Lady Kickle- 
])ui*y does not meet with us mu(3h, and has greater 
folks than we can pretend to be at her parties. But 
we know about therri. She dl condescend to come to 
l^erkins’s, ivith ivhose firm she hanks ; and she may 
overdraw her account: but of that, of course, I know 
uotliing. 

AVhen Lankin and I go down stairs to breakfast, 
W(^ find, if not fhe best, at least the most (3onspicuous 
])laees in oecu|)ation of Lady Kicklebury\s fiarty, and 
the hulking London footman making a darkness in 
the c[il)in, as he stoo])s through it bearing cups and 
plates to his employers. 

[AVhy do they always put mud into coffee on board 
stefiin(n\s ? Why does the tea* generally taste of 
hoih'd boots? Why is the milk scarce and thin? 
And why do they lia-ve those bleeding legs of boiled 
mutton for dinner ? I ask why ? In the steamers 
of other nations you are well fed. Is it impossible 
that Britanniji, wlio confessedly rules tlie waves, 
should attend to the victuals a little, and that meat 
should be well cooked under a Union Jack? I just 
put in this (piestion, this most interesting question, 
in a momentous parenthesis, and resume the tale.] 

AVlien Lankin and T descend to the cabin, then, 
the tables are full of gobbling people ; and though 
tlu're do seem to be a couple of places near Lady 
Kicklebiiry, immediately she sees our eyes directed 
to the inviting gap, she slides out, and with her 
anijdo robe covers ev(m more than that large s])ace 
to wliich by art and nature she is entitled, and calling 
out, Horace, Horace ! ami nodding, and winking, 
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and pointing, slie causes Ian- son-in-law to exte-nd tlie 
wing on liis side. We are cut of that chance of a 
breakfast. We shall have the tea at its third watcn*, 
and those two damp bhick mutton-cliops, which no- 
body else will take, will fall to our cold share. 

At this minute a voice, chiar and sweet, from a 
tall lady in a black veil, says, Titmarsh,’’ and 

I start and murmur an ejaculation of resi)eetful sui*- 
prise, as I recognize no less a person than the Right 
Honorable tlie Countess of Kniglit^)ridge, 'taking 
her tea, breaking up little bits of toiisi with her slim 
fingers, and sitting between a Belgian horse-dealer 
and a German violoncello-jdayer who has a conr/e 
after the opera — like any other mortal. 

I whisper her ladyship’s name to Lankin. The 
Serjeant looks towards lier witli curiosity and awe. 
Even he, in his Pump Court solitudes, has heard of 
that star of fashion — tluit admired amongst men, 
and even women — that Diana severe yet simple, the 
accomplished Aurelia of Knightsbridge. Her husband 
has but a small share of her qualities. How should 
he ? The turf and the fox-chase are his dtdights — 
the smoking-room at the Travellers’ — nay, shall 
we say it? — the illuminated arcades of “ Vauxhall,’^ 
and the gambols of the dishevelled Terpsichore. 
Knightsbridge has his faults — ah ! even the peerage 
of England is not exempt from them. With Diana 
for his wife, he flies the halls where she sits severe 
and sereiK', and is to be found (shroudtul in smokt^ 
’t is true) in tliose caves where the contrite chimney- 
sweep sings his terrible death chant, or the Ba(o 
chanalian judge administers a satiric law. Lord 
Knightsbridge has his faults, then ; but he has the 
gout at Rougetnoirbourg, near the Rhine, and 
thither his wife is hastening to minister to him. 
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have done/’ says Lady Knightsbridge, with a 
gentle bow, as she rises ; you may have this jdace, 
Mr. Titmarsh ; and I am sorry my breakfast is over ; 
I should have prolonged it had I tliouglit tliat you 
were coming to sit by me. Tliank you — my glove.” 
(Su(‘h an absurd little glove, by the way.) ‘^We 
shall meet on the deck wIkmi you have done.” 

And she moves away witli ^an august curtsy. I 
can’t tell how it is, or what it is, in that lady ; but 
she says, How do you do ? ” as nobody else knows 
liow to say it. In all her actions, motions, thoughts, 
I would wager there is the same calm grace and liar- 
rnony. She is not very handsome, being very thin, 
and rather sad-looking. She is not very witty, being 
only up to the conversation, whatever it may be ; and 
yet, if she were in black serge, 1 think one could not 
help seeing that she was a Princess, and Serene High- 
ness ; and if she were a hundrcMl years old, she could 
not be but beautiful. I saw her performing her de- 
votions in Antwer]) Cathedral, and forgot to look at 
anything else there ; — so calm and pure, such a 
sainted figure hers seemed. 

When this great lady did the present writer the 
honor to shake his hnnd (I had the honor to teach 
writing and the rudiments of Latin to the young and 
intelligent Lord Viscount Pimli{‘o), there seemed to 
be a commotion in the Kicklebuvy ])arty — heads 
were nodded together, and turned towards Lady 
Knightsbridge ; in whose honor, when Lady Kickle- 
bury had sufficiently reconnoitred her with her eye- 
glass, the baronet’s lady rose and swept a reverential 
(iurtsy, backing until she fell up against the cusliions 
at the stern of the boat. Lady Knightsbridge did 
not see this salute, for she did not acknowledge it, 
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but walked away sliinly (she seems to glide in and 
out of the room), and disappeared up the stair to the 
deck. 

Lankin and I took our places, the horse-dealer 
making room for us; and I could not help looking, 
with a little air of triumph, ovau* to the Kicklebury 
faction, as much as to say, You line folks, with your 
large footman and si|percilious airs, see what we can 
do.’’ 

As I looked — smiling, and nodding* and laughing 
at me, in a knowing, pretty way, and then leaning to 
mamma as if in exjdanation, wliat face sliould I see 
but that of tlie young lady at Mrs. Perkins’s, with 
whom I had had that jdeasant conversation which 
had been interriqded l)y the demand of Cajdain 
Hicks for a dance ? So, then, tliat was Miss Kickle- 
bury, about whom Miss Pmkins, my young friend, 
has so often spokmi to im^ (the young ladies were in 
conversation when I liad the Imppiuess of joining 
them ; and Miss 1’. went away pr(\sently, to look to 
her guests) — that is Miss Fanny Kicklebury. 

A sudden pang* shot athwart my bosom — Lard^iin 
might have perceived it, but tlie lion(\st Serjeant was 
so awe-stricken by his la,t(‘ interview with tlie Count- 
ess of Knightsbridge, that his mind was unfit to 
grap})le with otlun* 8id)j(‘cts — a pang of feeling 
(which T (H)ncealed under tin? grin and graceful bow 
whert^with Miss Fanny’s salutations were acknowb 
edged) tore my heart-strings — as i thought of — I 
need not say — of Hicks. 

He had danced with her, he had supped with her 
— he Avas here, on board the boat. Where was that 
dragoon ? I looked round for him. In quite a far 
corner, — but so that he could command the Kickle- 
bury party, I thought, — he was eating his breakfast, 
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the great healthy oaf, and consuming one broiled egg 
after another. 

In the course of the afternoon, all parties, as it 
may be supposed, emerged upon deck again, and Miss 
Fanny and her mamma began walking the quarter- 
deck with a quick pace, like a couple of post-captains. 
AVhcn Miss Fanny saw me, she stoj)ped and smiled, 
and recognized the gentleman^ who had amused her 
so at Mrs. Perkins’s. AVhat a dear sweet creature 
Eliza Perkins was ! Tliey had been at school to> 
gether. Slie was going to write to Eliza everything 
that happened on the voyage. 

EveryfMmj ? ” I said, in my particularly sarcastic 
manner. 

‘‘Well, everything that was worth telling. There 
was a great number of things that were very stupid, 
and of people that were very stupid. Everything 
that you say, Mr. 'Jhtmarsh, I am sure I may put 
down. You have seen Mr. Titmarsh’s funny books, 
Mamma ? ” 

Mamina said she had heard — she had no doubt 
they were very amusing. “Was not that — ahem — 
Lady Knightsbridge, to whom 1 saw you speaking, 
sir ? ” 

“ Yes ; she is going to nurse Lord Knightsbridge, 
who has the gout at Roiigetnoirbourg.” 

“ Indeed ! how very fortunate ! what an extraor- 
dinary coincidence ! We are going too,’’ said Lady 
Kicklebury. 

I remarked “that everybody was going to Rouget- 
noirbourg this year ; and I heard of two gentlemen 
— Count CaA^ainbole and Colonel Cannon — who had 
been obliged to sleep there on a billiard-table for 
want of a bed.” 

“ My son Kicklebury — are you acquainted with 
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Sir Thomas Kicklobury ? ” her ladyship said, with 
great stateliness — ‘^is at Noirbourg, and will take 
lodgdngs for us. The springs are particularly recom- 
mended for my daughter, Mrs. Milliken ; and, at 
great personal sacriiice, I am going thither myself: 
but what will not a mother do, Mr. Titmarsh ? Did 
I understand you to say that you have the — the 
entree at Knightsbridge House ? Tiie parties are 
not what they used to be, I am told. Not that 1 
have any knowledge, /am but a ])oor country baro- 
net’s widow, Mr. Titmarsli ; though the Kickleburys 
date from Henry TIT., and m>ij family is not of the 
most modern in the country You have heard of 
(leneral Guff, my father, perhaps ? aide-de-camp to 
the Duke of York, and wounded by his Eoyal High- 
ness’s side at the bombardment of Valenciennes. We 
move in our own sphere.^^ 

^^Mrs. l\u'kius is a very kind creature,”! said, 
and it was a very pleasant ball. Did you not think 
so, Miss l^icklebury ? ” 

thought it odious,” said Miss Fanny. T mean, 
it ivas pleasant until that — that stupid man — what 
was his name ? — came and took me away to dance 
with him.” 

^^What! don’t you care for a red coat and mus- 
taches ? ” I asked. 

adore genius, Mr. Titmarsh,” said the young 
lady, with a most killing look of her beautiful blue 
eyes, and I have every one of your works by heart 
— all, except the last, which I can’t endure. I think 
it’s wicked, positively wicked — My darling Scott — 
how can you ? And are you going to make a Christ* 
mas-book tliis year ? ” 

Shall I tell you aTK)iit it ? ” 

Oh, do tell us about it,” said the lively, charming 
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creature^ clapping her hands : and we began to talk, 
being near Lavinia (Mrs. Milliken) and her husband, 
who was (M'aselossly occupied in fetching and carrying 
books, biscuits, pillows and cloaks, scent-bottles, the 
Italian greyhound, and tlie thousand and one necessi- 
ties of the ])ale and interesting bride. Oh, how she 
did fidget ! how slie did grumble ! how she altered 
and twisted her position ! and how she did make poor 
Milliken trot ! 

After Miss Fanny and I had talkt^l, and I had told 
her my [>lan, which she pronounced to be delightful, 
she continued ; — “I never was so provoked in my 
life, Mr. Titmarsh, as when that odious man came 
and interrupted that dear delightful (conversation.’^ 
On your word ? Tlie odious man is on board the 
boat : I see him smoking just by the funnel yonder, 
look ! and looking at us.” 

“ He is very stupid,” said Fanny ; and all that I 
adore is intellect, dear Mr. Titmarsh.” 

Rut why is he on board ? ” said I, with a fin 
sourlre, 

^‘Why is he on board? Why is everybody on 
board ? How do wo mee^.t ? (and oh, how glad I am 
to meet you again !) You don’t suppose that / know 
how the horrid man came here ? ” 

“Eh ! he may be fascinated by a pair of blue eyes, 
Miss Fanny ! Otliers have been so,” I said. 

“Don’t be cruel to a poor girl, you wicked, satirical 
creature,” she said. “ I think Captain Hicks odious 
— there ! and I was quite angry when I saw him on 
the boat. Mamma does not know him, and she was 
so angry with me for dancing with him that night : 
though there was nobody of any particular mark 
at poor dear Mrs. Perkins’s — that is, except you, 
Mr. Titmarsh.” 
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^^And I am not a dancing man/^ I said, witli a 
sigh. 

I liate dancing men ; tliey can do notliing but 
dance.’’ 

O yes, they can. Some of them can smoke, and 
some can ride, and some of them can even spell very 
well.” 

^‘You wicked, satirical person. T ’m (piite afraid 
of you ! ” 

And some of them call the Rhine, the ^ Wliine,’ ” 
I said, giving an admiralde imitation of poor Hicks’s 
drawling manner. 

Fanny looked hard at me, with a j)eciilia,r ex])ression 
on her face. At last she laughed. (.)li, you wi(*ked, 
wicked man,” she said, what a capital mimic yon are, 
and so full of cleverness ! Do bring up Captain Hicks 
— isn’t that his name? — and trot him out lor us. 
Bring him iij) and introduce him to mamma: do now, 
go ! ” 

Mamma, in the meanwliile, had waited h(‘r time, 
and was just going to step down tin*, cabin stairs as 
Lady Knightslnvidge ascended from them. To draw 
back, to mak(‘ a most ])ro found curtsy, to exclaim, 
Lady Knightsbridge ! I have had the honor of see- 
ing your ladyship at — hum — hum — hum ” (this 
word 1 could not catch) — ‘‘House,” — all these feats 
were ixudbrnu'd by Lady Kicklebury in one instant, 
and acknowledged with the usual calmness by the 
younger lady. 

“ And may I hope,” continues Lady Kicklebury, 
“ that that most beautiful of all children — a mother 
may say so — that Lord Ihmlico has recovered his 
hooping-cough? We were so anxious about him. 
Our medical attendant is Mr. Topham, and he used 
to come from Knightsbridge House to Focklington 
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Square, often and often. T am interested about the 
hoopiug-eough. My own dear boy had it most se- 
verely ; tliat dear girl, my eldest daughter, whom you 
see stretched on tlie bench — she is in’ a very deli- 
cate state, and only lately married — not such a match 
as I could have wished : but Mr. Milliken is of a good 
faniily, distantly related to your ladyship’s. A Milli- 
lam, in George the Third’s reign, married a Boltimore.^ 
and the Bolti mores, I think, aj-e your first-cousins. 
They married this year, and Lavinia is so fond of me, 
that slie can’t part with me, and I have come abroad 
just to pleas(i hei*. We are going to hloii'bourg. I 
think I heard from my sou that Lord Knightsbridge 
was at Moirbourg.’^ 

believe I have had the ])l(‘asure of seeing Sir 
Thomjis Kicklebury at Knightsbridge House,” Lady 
Knightsbridge said, with sonudhing of sadness. 

^‘Indeed!” and Kicklebury had never told her! 
lie laughed at htu' when she talked about great peo- 
ple: he told her all sorts of ridiculous stories when 
upon this theme. But, at any rate, the a(‘.quaintance 
was made • Lady Kic‘klebui*y would not leave Lady 
Knightsbridge ; and, even in the throes of sea-sick- 
ness, and the secret recess(^s of the cabin, would talk 
to her about the Avorld, Lord Ifimlico, and her father, 
General Gulf, la,t(‘ aide-de-camp to the Duke of York. 

That those throes of sickness ensued, I need not 
say. A short time after passing Ramsgate, Serjeant 
Lankin, who had been exceedingly gay and satiricial 
— ■ (in his culm way ; he quotes Horace, my favorite 
bits as an author, to myself, and has a quiet snigger, 
and, so to speak, amontillado flavor, exceedingly 
pleasant) — Lankin, with a rueful and livid counter 
nance, descimded into his berth, in the which that six 
foot of Serjeant packed himself I don’t know how. 
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When Lady Knightsbridge went down, down went 
Kicklejoury. Milliken and his wife stayed, and Avere 
ill together on deck. A palm of glory ought to be 
awarded to that man for liis angelic patience, energy, 
and suffering. It was he who Avent for Mi's. Milliken’s 
maid, Avho Avouldn^t come to her mistress ; it was he, 
the shyest of men, Avho stormed the ladies’ cabin — 
that maritime liiirem — in order to get luu’ mother’s 
bottle of salts ; it Avas he Avho Avent for the brandy-and' 
water, and begged, and ])rayed, and besought his 
adored Lavinia to taste a leetle dro]). Lavinia’s reply 
Avas, ‘‘Don’t — go aAAmy — don’t tease, Horace,” and 
so forth. And, Avhen not AAmnted, the gentle creature 
subsided on the bench, by his wife’s feet, and was 
sick in silence, 

[Mem — In married life, it seems to me, that it is 
almost always Milliken and wife, or just the contrary. 
The angels minister to the tyrants ; or the gentle, 
hen-pecked husband cowmAs before the superior part- 
let. If CA^er I marry, I knoAV the sort of Avoman /Avill 
choose ; and I Avon ’t try her temper by OA^er-indub 
gence, and destroy her fine qualities by a ruinous 
subserviency to her wishes.] 

Little Miss Fanny stayed on deck, as well as her 
sister, and looked at the stars of heaven, as they be- 
gan to shine there, and at the Foreland lights as Ave 
passed them. I would have talked Avith her; I would 
have suggested images of poesy, and thoughts of 
beauty ; I Avould have Avhispered the word of senti- 
ment — the delicate allusion — the breathing of the 
soul that longs to find a congenial heart — the sorrows 
and aspirations of the Avounded spirit, stricken and 
sad, yet not quUe despairing; still knowikg that the 
hope-plant lurked in its crushed ruins — still able to 
gaze on the stars and the ocean, and love their blazing 
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sheen, fclieir bouiidless azure. 1 would, I say, have 
taken the o])])ortunity of* that stilly night to lay bare 
to her the treasures of a heart that, I am hai)py to 
say, is yoiing still ; but (drcumstances forbade the 
frank outpouring of my poet soul : in a word, I was 
obliged to go and lie down on the flat of my back, and 
endeavor to (iontrol other emotions which struggled 
in my breast. 

Once, in the night-watches, T arose, and came on 
deck ; the vessel was not, methouglit, [)itching much ; 
and yet — and yet Neptune was inexoral )le. The 
})hicid stars lookcal down, but they gave me no peace. 
Lavinia Milliken seemed asleep, and her Horace, in 
a death-like torpor, was huddhnl at her feet. Miss 
Fanny had quitted the larboard side of the ship, and 
liad gone to starboard; aiid 1 thought that there was 
a gentleman beside her ; but I could not see very 
clearly, and returned to the horrid crib, where Lan- 
kin was asleep, and the German fiddler underneath 
him was snoring like his own violoncello. 

In the morning we were all as brisk as bees. We 
were in the smooth waters of the lazy Scheldt. The 
stewards began preparing breakfast with that matu- 
tinal eagerness which they always show. The sleep- 
(U'S in the cal)in were roused from their horse-hair 
eo\udies by the stewards’ boys nudging, and pushing, 
and flapping table-cloths over them. I shaved and 
made a neat toilet, and came upon deck just as we 
lay off that little Dutch fort, which is, J dare say, de- 
s(u*il)ed in Murray’s Guide-book,’^ and about which I 
Ltd some rare banter with ]>oor Hicks and Lady 
hic'klebury, whose sense of humor is certainly not 
very keen. He had, somehow, joined her ladyship’s 
party, and*they were looking at the fort, and its tri- 
colored flag — that floats familiar in Vaiidevelde’s 
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pictures — and at tlie lazy slu])pin[^, aral tlu' tall roofs, 
and dumpy cluircli towers, and flat pastures, lying 
before us in a Ouy[)-like liaze. 

I am sorry to say, I told tbem the most awful fibs 
about that fort. How it had been dehaided by the 
Dutch patriot, Van Swammerdam, against the unite 1 
forces of the Duke of Alva and Marslial Ihiriuiue, 
whose leg was shot off as he was hauling tlu' hist un- 
successful assault, and who turned round to liis aide 
de-camp and said, x\llez dire an Pnuuier Consul, rpie 
je incurs avec regret de ne ])a.s ava)ir assc^z fait pour la 
France ! ” winch gave Lady Kiiddebury an o])portunity 
tO|>A/cc/‘ her story of the Duke of Yb)rk, and tlu* bom- 
bardment of Valenciennes ; and (‘.aused young Hi(‘ks to 
look at me in a ])uzzled and appc^aling manner and 
hint that I was ^Cdiaffing.’^ 

Chaffing iiuh^ed ! ” says T, with a particularly ar(di 
eye-twinkle at Miss Fanny I would n’t mak('. fun 
of yow, Captain Hicks! If you doubt my hist()ri(ial 
accuracy, look at the ^ Biograidiii* ITniverselle.’ I say 
— look at the ^ Biographie IInivers(dle.’ 

He said, ^^0 — all — the Mhogwaphie UniverselhC 
may be all vewy w(dl,and that; but I never (*.an make 
vnit whether you are joking or not, somehow ; and I 
always fancy you are going to munrkavJiaw me. Ha., 
ha ! And lie laughed, tlu^ good-natured dragoon 
laughed, and fancied he had made a joka 

I entreated him not to be so severe upon me ; and 
again he said, Haw haw ! and told me, I must n’t 
expect to have it all my own way^ and if I gave a hit, 
I must expect a Punch in return. Haw haw I Oh, 
you honest young Hicks ! 

Everybody, indeed, was in high spirits. The fog 
cleared off, the sun shone, the ladies cliatted and 
laughed, even Mrs. Milliken was in good humor, 
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(^^My wife is all intellect/’ Milliken says, looking at 
lier with adiuiration), and talked with us freely and 
gayly. She was kind enough to say that it was a 
great pleasure to meet with a literary and well-in- 
formed person — tliat one often lived with people 
that did not eoinpreh(nul one. She asked if my com- 
panion/ tliat tall gentleman — Mr. Serjeant Lankin, 
was he ? — was literary. And when I said that Lan- 
kin knew more (freek, and more Latin, and more law, 
and more history, and more (werything, tlian all the 
])asseng<‘rs jmt together, she vouchsafed to look at 
him with interest, and entcn- into a eonv(n*satiou with 
my modest friend the Serjeant. Then it was that her 
adoring lnisi)and said his Lavinia wa,s all intellect;” 
— Lady Kic>klebury saying that she was not a literary 
woman : that in her day few acquirements were requi- 
site for the British female ; but that she knew the 
spirit of the age, and her duty as a mother^ and that 
“ Lavinia and Fanny had had the best masters and 
the best education whi(di money and constant mater- 
nal solicitude could impart.” If our matrons are vir- 
tuous, as they are, and it is Britain’s boast, permit 
me to say that they certainly know it. 

The cmiversation growing })owerfully intellectual 
under Mrs. Milliken, i)oor Hicks naturally became 
uneasy, and put an end to literature by admiring the 
ladies’ hcad-drupses. ^Hkib-heads, hoods, what do you 
call ’em ? ” lie asked of Miss Kicklebury. Indeed, she 
and her sister wore a couple of those blue silk over- 
bonnets, which have lately become the fashion, and 
which I never should have mentioned but for the 
young lady’s reply. 

Those hoods ! ” she said — we call those hoods 
Tfglies! Captain Hicks.” 

0, how pretty she looked as she said it ! The blue 
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eyes looked up under tlie blue hood, so archly and 
gayly ; ewr so many diiu})les began playing about 
her face ; her little voice rang so fresh and sweet, 
that a heart which has never loved a tree or flower 
but the vegetable in cpiestion was sure to perish — a 
heart worn down and sickened by repeated disappoint- 
ment, mockery, faithlessness — a heart whereof dis- 
pair is an accustomed teaiant, and in whose desolate 
and lonely de])tlis dwells an abiding gloom, began to 
throb once more — began to beckon Hope from the 
window — began to admit sunshine — began to — O 
Folly, Folly ! O Fanny ! O Miss K., how lovely you 
looked as you said, ‘^‘We call those hoods XJglies ! 
Ugly indeed ! 

This is a chronicle of feelings and characters, not 
of events and places, so much. All this time our ves- 
sel was making rapid way up the river, and we saw 
before us the slim towers of tlie noble cjithedral of 
Antwerp soaring in the rosy sunshine. Lankin and 
I had agreed to go to the (?rand Laboureur,’^ on the 
Place de Meir. They give you a particular kind of 
jam-tarts there — called Nun’s tarts, I think — that 
I remember, these twenty years, as the very best tarts 
— as good as the tarts whi(!h we ate wlien we were 
boys. The Labounuir ” is a dear old quiet com- 
fortable hotel ; and thei*e is no man in England who 
likes a good dinner better than Lankin. 

“ What hotel do you go to ? I asked of Lady 
Kicklebiiry. 

^^We go to tlie SSa,i lit Antoine ’ of course. Every- 
body goes to the LSaint Antoine,’’’ her ladyship said. 

We propose to rest here ; to do the Rubens’s ; and to 
proceed to Cologne to-morrow. Horace, call Finch 
and Bowman ; and j^our courier, if he will have the 
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condescension to wait upon me^ will perhaps look to 
the baggage.’’ 

think, Lankin,” said I, ^^as everybody seems 
going to the ‘ Saint Antoine,’ we may as well go, and 
not spoil the party.” 

I think I ’ll go too,” says Hicks ; as if he belonged 
to the party. 

And oh, it was a great sight when we landed, and 
at every place at which we paused afterwards, to see 
llirsch over the Kicklebury baggage, and hear his 
polyglot maledudaons at the porters ! If a man some- 
times feels sad and lonely at liis bachelor condition, 
if some feelings of envy pervade his heart, at seeing 
beauty on another’s arm, and kind eyes directed 
towards a happier mug tlian Ills own — at least there 
are some consolations in travelling, when a fellow has 
but one little portmanteau or l)ag whicdi he can easily 
shoulder, and thinks of the innumerable bags and 
trunks which the married man and the father drags 
after him. The married Briton on a tour is but a 
luggage overseer : his luggage is his morning thought, 
and his nightly terror. When he floats along the 
ivhine he has one eye on a ruin, and the other on 
his luggage. When he is in the railroad he is always 
thinking, or ordered by his wife to think, “ Is the lug- 
gage safe ? ” It clings round him. It never leaves 
him (except when it does leave him, as a trunk or two 
will, and make liim doubly miserable). His carpet- 
hags lie on his chest at night, and his wife’s forgotten 
bandbox haunts his turbid dreams. 

1 think it was after she found that Lady Kickle- 
hury proposed to go to the Grand Saint Antoine” 
that Lady Knightsbridge put herself with her maid 
hito a carriage and went to the other inn. W(^ saw 
h(‘r at the cathedral, where she kept aloof from our 
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party. Milliken went up tlie tower, and so did Miss 
Fanny. I am too old a traveller to mount up those 
)miueasurable stairs, for the purpose of making my- 
self dizzy by gazing upon a vast map of low coun- 
tries stretched beneath me, and waited with Mrs. 
iMilliken and her mother below. 

When the towei‘-climbers descended, we asked Miss 
Fanny and her brother what they had seen. 

We saw Ca])tain Hicks up there,’’ remai’ked 
Milliken. And I am very glad you did n’t come, 
Lavinia my love. The excitenumt would have been 
too much for you, cpiitc too much.” 

All this while .Lady Kieklebury was looking at 
Fanny, and Fanny was holding her eyes down ; and I 
knew that between Inn* and this i)oor Hicks there 
could be nothing serious, for she had laughed at him 
and mimicked him to me half a dozen times in the 
course of the day. 

We “ do the Kubeus’^,” as Lady Kieklebury says ; 
we trudge from cathedral to picture-gallery, from 
church to church. We see the calm old city, with 
its towers and gables, the bourse, and the vast town- 
hall; and 1 have the honor to give Lady Kieklebury 
my arm during tliese peregrinations, and to hear a 
hundred particulars regarding her ladyship’s life and 
family. How Milliken has been recently building at 
Pigeoncot ; how he will liave two thousand a year 
more when his uncle dies ; how she had peremptorily 
to put a stop to the assiduities of that unprincipled 
young man. Lord Roughhead, whom Lavinia always 
detested, and who married Miss Brent out of sheer 
pique. It was a great escape for her darling Lavinia. 
Roughhead is a most wild and dissipated young man, 
oue of Kicklebury’s Christchurch friends, of whom 
her son has too many, alas ! and she enters into 
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many particulars respecting the conduct of Kicklebury 
— the mdiappy boy’s smoking, his love of billiards, 
his fondness for the turf : she fears he lias already 
injured his inc.oiue, she fears he is even now playing 
at Noirbourg ; she is going thither to wean him, if 
possible, from his comjianions and his gayeties — 
wliat may not a niotlnu- idfecd ? Sin* only wrote to 
him the day before tliey left London to announce that 
she was marching on him with her family. He is in 
many resp(M‘,ts like his ])oor father — the sann* open- 
n(‘ss and frankness, tln^, same easy disposition : alas ! 
the same love of jdeasure. But she had reformed the 
father, and will do her utmost to call back her dear 
misguided boy. She had an advantageous match for 
libn in view — a lady not Ixaiutiful in person, it is 
true, but ])ossess(*.d of every good ])rincf[)h*, and a 
very, very handsome fortune. It was under pretence 
of flying from this lady that Kicklebury left town. 
But she knew better. 

I say young men will be young men, and sow their 
wild oats ; and think to myself that the invasion of 
liis mamma Avill be perhaps more surprising than 
[Peasant to young Sir Thomas Kicklebury, and that 
she possibly talks about herself and her family, and 
lier virtues and her daughters, a little too much ; but 
she will make a confldant of me, and all the time we 
are doing the Kiibens's she is talking of the pictures 
at Kicklebury, of her portrait by Lawrence, pro- 
nounced to be his finest work, of Lavinia’s talent for 
drawing, and the expense of Fanny’s music-masters j 
of her house in town (where she hopes to see me) ; of 
her parties which were stopjied by the illness of her 
butler. She talks Kicklebury until 1 am sick. And 
oh. Miss Fanny, all of this I endure, like an old 
fool, for an occasional sight of your bright eyes and 
rosy face ! 
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[Another ])aren thesis. — “We hope to see you in 
town, Mr. Tituiarsh.” Foolish mockery! If all the 
people whom one has met abroad,** and who luive said, 
‘‘We hope to meet you often in town,’’ had but made 
any the slightest efforts to realize their hopes by 
sending a simple line of invitation through the penny 
post, what an enormous dinner a(apiaintance one 
would have had ! But I mistrust people who say, 
“ We hope to see you in town.”] 

Lankin comes in at the end of the day, just before 
dinner-time. He has paced the whole town by him- 
self — church, tower, and fortilications, and Rubcuis, 
and all. He is full of Egmont and Alva. He is uj) 
to all the history of the sieg(‘, when Chassee defended, 
and the FremOi atta(^ked tlie phice. Alter dinner wi^ 
stroll along the quays ; and over the quiet cigar in the 
hotel court, Monsieur Lankin discourses about tlu*, 
Rubens pictures in a way which shows that the learned 
Serjeant has an eye for pictorial beauty as well as 
other beauties in this world, and can riglitly admire 
the vast entu-gy, the prodigal genius, the royal sjden- 
dor of the King of Antwerp. In the most modest way 
in the world he has remarked a student making 
clever sketches at the Museum, and has ordei’ed a 
couple of copies from him of the famous Vandyke and 
the wondrous adoration of tiie Magi, “a greater pic- 
ture,” says he, “ than even the cathedral picture ; in 
whi(;h opinion tliose may agree who like.” He says 
he thinks Miss Kicklebury is a pretty little thing ; 
that all my swans are geese; and that as for that old 
woman, with h<u* airs and graces, she is the most intol- 
(‘rable old nuisance in the world. There is niiich good 
judgment, but there is too miudi sardonic humor about 
Lankin. He cannot a])preciate women pro])eiiy.* He 
is spoiled by being an old bachelor, and living in that 
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dingy old Pump Court ; where, by the way, he has a 
cellar fit for a Pontiff. We go to rest; they have 
given us humble lodgings high up in the building, 
which we accept like philosophers who travel with but 
a portmanteau apiece. The Kicklebvirys have the 
grand suite, as becomes their dignity. Which, which 
of those twinkling liglits illumines the chamber of 
Miss Fanny ? 

Hicks is sitting in the court too, smoking his cigar. 
He and Lankin ]net in the fortifications. Lankin 
says he is a sensible fellow, and seems to know his 
profession. hi very man (Uin talk well about some- 
thing,” the Serjeant says. “ And one man can about 
everything,” says 1 ; at which Lankin blushes; and 
we take our daring tallow candles and go to bed. He 
lias us up an hour before the starting time, and we 
have that ])eriod to admire Herr Oberkellner, who 
swaggers as Ix'eomes the Oberkellner of a house fre- 
quented by ambassadors ; who contradicts us to our 
faces, and whose own connbuiance is orjiamented with 
y(‘sterday\s beard, of which,, or of any part of his 
clothing, the graceful youth does not appear to have 
divested liimself since last we left him. We recog- 
nize, somewhat dingy and faded, the elaborate shirt- 
front whi(di aj)peared at yesterday’s banquet. Farewell, 
Herr Oberkellner ! May we never see your handsome 
counteuiance, waslnxl or unwashed, shaven or unshorn, 
again ! 

Here come the ladies : Good morning, Miss 
Fanny.” 1 hope you slept well. Lady Kicklebury ?” 

A tremendous bill ? ” No wonder ; how can you 
expect otherwise, when you have such a bad dinner ? ” 
Hearken to Hirsch’s comminations over the luggage ! 
Look at the honest Belgian soldiers, and that fat 
Freyschiitz on guard, his rifle in one liaiid, and the 
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other hand in his pocket. Ca.j)tain Hi(;ks bursts into 
a laugh at the sight of the fat Freyschutz, and says, 
“ By dove, Titinarsli, you must cawickacliaw liiin.’’ 
And we take our seats at length and at leisuia*, and 
the railway trumpets blow, and (save for a brief halt) 
we iKiver stop till night, trumpeting by grcam Hats and 
pastures, by broad canals and old towns, through 
Lic\g(' a-nd Y(M‘vi(‘rs, tlirongh Aix and Cologm*, till we 
are landed at Bonn at nightfall. 

We all have sn])per, or tea. — we have beconu' pretty 
intimate — Ave look at the strang(‘rs’ book, as a matter 
of course, in the grtxit room of tlie Star Hotel.’’ 
Wliy, everybody is on the Rhine ! Here are the 
names of half one's ac(]ua,intanc(‘. 

I see Lord and Lady Kxborough ar(‘ gone on,” 
says Lady Kicklebury, whose ey(^ fastens naturally 
on h(‘r kindred aristocracy. Lord and Lady Wye- 
bridge and suite, Liidy Zedland and law family.” 

Hallo ! here ’s Cutler of the Onetyd )neth, and Mac- 
Mull of the Gre(Mis, eyi route to Noirbonrg,” says Hicks, 
confidentially. Know MacMull ? Devilish good 
fellow — such a fellow to smok(‘.” 

Lankin, too reads and grins. ^^Why, are they go- 
ing the Rlienish circuit ? ” he says, and reads : 

Sir Thomas Minos, Lady Minos, iiebst Begleitung, 
aus England. 

Sir John .Eacus, mit Familie und Dieiierschaft, aus 
England. 

Sir Roger Rhadamanthus. 

Thomas Smith, Serjeant. 

Serjeant Brown and Mrs. F)rown, aus England. 

Serjeant Tomkins, Anglais. Madame Tomkins. 
Mesdemoiselles Tomkins. 

Monsieur Kewsy, Conseiller de S. M. da Reinc 
d’Angleterre. Mrs. Kewsy, three Miss Kewsy s. 
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And to this list Lankin, laugliing, had put down 
his own name, and that of the reader’s obedient ser- 
vant, undej* the august autograph ot‘ Lady Kicklebury, 
who signed for herself, her son-in-law, and her suite. 

Yes, we all fio('.k the oik^ after the other, we faith- 
ful Englisli folks. We e,an buy Harva^.y Sauce, and 
(’ayenne Pc^pper, and jMorison’s Pills, in every city in 
the world. We carry our nation evfuy where with us ; 
and are in our island, wlnu'ever we go. Toto divisos 
orbe — always S(^parated from the people in the midst 
of whom we are. 

AVlieri we came to the steamer next morning, the 
castled crag’ of l)i*achenfels ” rose up in the sunrise 
before, and looked a,s pink as the cheeks of Master 
Jacky, when tln^y have been just washed in the 
morning. Mow tlmt rosy light, too, did iK^come Miss 
Fanny’s })retty diniph^s, to be sure ! Plow good a 
cigar is at tlie early da.wu I I maintain that it lias a 
flavor which it do(‘s not possess at later hours, and 
that it partakes of the fi’eshness of all Nature. And 
wine, too; wine is iu‘ver so good as at breakfast; 
ojily one* (;an‘t drink it, for ti[)si ness’s sake. 

See ! there is a young bdlow driidcing soda-water 
and brandy alrea,dy. Me })uts down his ghiss witli a 
gasp of satisfaction. Jt is evident that he had need 
of that fortifier and refresher. He puts down the 
Ixaiker and says, How are you, Titmarsh ? I was 
•s'c cAit last night. My eyes, wasn’t 1! Notin the 
least: that’s all.” 

It is the youthful descendant and heir of an an- 
cient line : tlie noble Pkarl of Grimsby’s son, Viscount 
Talboys. He. is travelling with the Rev. Raring 
Leader, his tutor ; who, liaving a great natural turn 
and liking towards the aristocracy, and having im 
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spected Lady Kicklebury’s cards on her trunks, has 
introduced himself to her ladyship already, and has 
inquired after Sir Thomas Kicklebury, vvliom he 
remembers perfectly, and whom he had often the 
hai)piness of mt^etihg when Sir Thomas was an un- 
dergraduate at Oxford. There arc', few (diaraeters 
more amiable, and delightful to watcdi and contem- 
plate, than some of those middl(‘-aged Oxford bucks 
who hang about the university and live with the 
young tufts. Lc'ader can talk racing and boating with 
the fastest young Christchurch gentlejiian. Leaden* 
occasionally rides to cover with Lord Talboys ; is a 
good shot, and seldom walks out without a setter or 
a spaniel at his heels. Lc'ader knows the. “ Veerage 
and the ^Lllacing Calendar'’ as well as th(‘, Oxford 
cram-books. Leader comes uj) to town and dines 
with Lord Grinisl)y. Leader goes to Court every 
two years. He is the greatest swell in his ('.omnion- 
room. He drinks claret, and can’t stand port wine 
any longer ; and the old fellows of his college admire 
him, and pet him, and get all their knowledge of the 
world and the aristocracy from him. I admire those 
kind old dons when they a2)pear affalde and jaunty, 
men of the world, members of the ^^Camford and 
Oxbridge Club,” upon the Loudon ])avemeiit. I like 
to see them over the Morning Post’’ in the com- 
mon-room; with a “ Ha, I see Lady Rackstraw has 
another daughter.” “ Poppleton there luis been at an- 
other party at X House, and yon weren’t asked, 

my boy.” — “Lord Coverdale has got a large party 
staying at Coverdale. Did you know him at Christ- 
church ? He was a very handsome man before he 
broke his nose fighting the bargeman at Iffly : a light 
weight, but a beautiful sparrer,” etc. Let me add 
that Leader, although he does love a tuft, has a kind 
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heart : as liis mother and sisters in A^orkshire know ; 
as all the village knows too — wliieli is proud of his 
])osition in the great world, and welcomes him very 
kindly when he comes down and takes the duty at 
Christmas, and ])reach(>s to them one or two of the 
very sermons whicli Lord (frimshy was good enougli 
to like, when 1 delivered them at Talboys.’’ 

You are not accpia.iiited with Lord Talboys ? ” 
L(\ader asks, with a degagc air. I shall have much 
pleasure in inti’odiudiig you to him. Talboys, let me 
introduc(‘ you - to La<ly Kieklebury. Sir Thomas 
Kicklebiiry was not at Chrisbdiuridi in your time ; 
blit you have heard of him, T dan^ say. Your son 
has left a, r(‘puta,tion at Oxford.'^ 

should think I have, too. H(‘ walked a hundred 
miles in a hundred hours. Th(‘y said lu‘ bet that he M 
drink a hundred j)ints of beiu* in a. liundri'd hours: 
but I don't think he (‘ould do it — not sfi’ong bi'cr; 
doidt think any man could. The Uu.u* limn isn’t 
worth a — ” 

“My dear Talboys,” says Leader, with a winning 
smil(% I su])])ose La,dy Kickhdmrv is not a, jutlge of 
beer — and what an unromaidht subpM-t of coiivm’sa- 
tiou h(u*e, under the (*astl(ul (U‘ag immortalized by 
Byron.” 

“ What the deuce does it mean about yieasant-girls 
with dark blue (\yes, and hands thai; offer (‘.oiar and 
wine?” asks Ta,lboys. “/’ec never S(mui any yxns- 
ant-girls, ex(‘,ej)t the — ugliest s(T of woimm 1 evm- 
looked at.” 

“ The poeCs lic^.ense. T see, Milliken, you are mak- 
ing a charming sketch. You used to dra w wlnm you 
were at Krasenose, Milliken j and play — yes, you 
■played the violoncello.” 

Mr, Milliken still possessed these accomjilisliments. 
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He was taken up that very evening l)y a soldier at 
Coblentz, for making a sketeli of Elirenbreitstdn. 
Mrs. Mil liken sketelies immensely too, and writ(^s 
poetry : such dreary pictures, such dreary poems ! but 
])rofessional people are proverlually jealous ; and I 
doubt whether our fellow-] )asseng(u*, the G(U'man, would 
even allow that Millikeu could jday the violone.ello. 

Lady Ki(^kl(d)ury gives Miss Fanny a niulge when 
Lord l^alboys aj)])eaa*s, and orders litu’ to ('X(u*t all In^r 
fascinations. How the old lady coaxes, and she 
wheedles ! She pours out the Talboys’ i)e(ligree u])on 
him ; and asks aftei* his aunt, aiid his mother's family. 
Is he going to Noirl)ourg ? How delightful ! Tht*re 
is nothing like, lhatish spirits ; and to see an English 
matron well set upon a young man of large fortune 
and high rank, is a great and (uirious sight. 

And yet, somehow, the Hritisli doggedness does not 
alwaj^s answer. Do you know that old woman in. 
the drab jack(‘t, Titinarsh ? ” my hereditary legisla- 
lator asks of me. What the devil is she botlnuang 
me for, about my aunts, and setting Inn- danght(n- at 
me ? I ain’t such a fool as thcat. J ain't (dever, Tib 
marsh; I never said I was. I nev(u- ])r('tend to be 
clever, and that — but why does tliat old fool l)other 
me, hay ? Heigho ! L ’ni devilish thirsty. I was 
ilish cut last night. I think i must have another go- 
off. Hallo you! Kellner! Garsong ! Ody soda, 
Oter petty vare do dyvee d(^ Conac. That ’s your 
sort; isn’t it. Leader?’’ 

‘^A"ou will speak French well enough, if you prac- 
tise,” says Loader with a tender voice ; practise is 
(everything. Shall we dine at the table-d'hote ? 
Waiter ! put down the names of Viscount Talboys 
and Mr. Leader, if you ])lease.” 

The boat is full of all sorts and conditions of men, 
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Forward, tliore are peasants and soldit^rs : stiiuipy^ 
placid-looking little warriors for tlio most j)ark smok- 
ing feeble cigars and looking qiiitt*- luirml(‘ss nnder 
tlieir enormous lielimds. A poor stnntt'd dull-looking 
boy of sixt(Hjn, stagg(U’ing Ixd'ore a blnck-strip(Hl s(Mi- 
try-boxj with an enormous musket on his sliouhhn*, 
;loes not seem to me a martial or a^wMiispiring objis-t. 
Has it not becui said tint we cainy our ])i‘(‘jn(iic(‘s 
e\'ery wlu're, and only admii*ti wlait wo a-re aecustonKMl 
to admire in our own country ? 

Fonder walks a handsome young soldi(u* who ha.s 
just been marrying a wif(\ How happy th(‘y seem! 
and how pleased that (‘vmylxxly sliould remaidv their 
happiness. It is a fact that, in the full sunshim% 
and before a couph'. of hundred ]){M)ple on board the 
‘‘ Joseph Miller ” steamer, tln^ sohlitu* absolutiJ y kissial 
Mrs. Soldier; at whuJi the swia^t Ihinny Ki(*.klebury 
was made to blush. 

VVe were standing togidher looking at th(^ various 
groups: tlie j)r(dty p(aisa,nt-wonmn (ri^ally jiretty ibr 
once), with tin' red ln'ad-dn*ss and Hutk'iang i*il)bons, 
and the (*liild in her arms ; tin.' jolly fat old gentlemaip 
who wa^s drinking Rhine-wine bel’ori^ noon, and turn- 
ing his back u})on all the castles, towi'rs, and laiins, 
which reflected their crumbling peaks in the water ; 
U[)on the handsonni young students who came with us 
from Bonn, with their natiomil coloi\s in their caps, 
with their pi(dures(}ue looks, their yi'llow ringleis, 
their budding mustaches, and with cuts u])on almost 
('very one of their noses, obtained in diuds at the uni- 
versity : most pictures(pie are these young IVllows, in- 
deed — but ah, why need they have, such bhick hands ? 

Near us is a tyj)e, too: a man wlu^ adorns his own 
tale, and pKnuts his own moral. “1:h)nd(n‘, in his caa’- 
riage, sits the Count de lleineck, who won’t travi'l 
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wi til out tliat dismal old chariot, though it is shabby, 
costly, and clumsy, and though the wicked red repub- 
licans come and smoke under his very nose. Yes, 
Miss Fanny, it is tlie lusty young Germany, pulling 
the nose of tlui worn-out old world. 

Law, what do you mean, Mr. Titmarsh ? ” cries 
the dear Fanny. 

And h(n‘(^ (‘oim^s Mademoiselle de Keineck, with 
h(‘r comiianion. You see she is wearing out one of 
the faded silk gowns whi(di she has spoiled at the 
Ivesi(h‘nz during the s(‘ason : for the Heinecks are 
('con()mi(‘,al, though tlu^y are proud; and forced, like 
many otla'r insolvent grandees, to do and to wear 
shabby things. 

“ It is very kind of the young countess to call her 
companion ^ Louise,’ and to let Louise call her ‘ Laure ; ’ 
but if faces may be trusted, — and we can read in one 
countenance conceit and tyranny ; deceit and slyness 
in another, — dear Louise has to suffer some hard raps 
from (k'aa* Laure : and, to judge from her dress, I don’t 
think poor Louise has her salary paid very regularly. 

Wlait a, c-omfort it is to live in a country where 
there is ncitlKU* insolence nor liankruptcy among the 
gread folks, nor cringing, nor flattery, among the small. 
Is ibt it, Miss Fanny ‘f ” 

Miss Fanny says, that slu^ can’t understand whether 
I am joking or sen’ious; and her mamma calls her away 
to look at the ruins of Wigginstein. Everybody looks 
at W iggin stein. You are told in Murray to look at 
Wigginstein. 


La,nkin, who lias l)een standing by, with a grin 
ev(a‘y now and them n]>on his sardonic countenance, 
comes up and says, ^‘Titmarsh, how can you be s 
inpiertimmt ? ” 
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Impertinent ! as how ? 

‘^The girl must understand Avliat you mean; and 
you should idb laugli at her own niotluu- to lier. Did 
you ever see anything lik(‘ tlie Avay in wliieh tliat hor- 
rible woman is following tlie young lord about ? ” 

See ! You see it eveiy day, my dear fellow ; only 
the trick Is Ix'tter done, and Lad^^ Kiddebury is rather 
a clumsy practitioner. See ! why nobody is better 
aware of the s])ring(‘s wJiieh are 8(d to eateh him than 
that young fellow himself, who is as knowing as a.ny 
veteran in May Fair. And you don't suppose that 
Lady Kicklebury fancies that she is doing anything 
mean, or anything Avrong ? Ileavcm bless you ! sin*, 
never did anything wrong in luu* lile. Sh(‘ lias no 
idea but that evmything she says, and thinks, and 
does is right, vViid no doubt she nev(‘r did rol) a 
church: a,nd was a faithful Avife to Sir Tliomas, and 
pays her tradesmen. Confound lier virtue! It is tliat 
which makes her so wonderful — that brass armor in 
which she walks im[)enetrable — not knowing Avluit 
pity is, or charity; <uying soimd-imes whmi she is 
vexed, or thwarted, but hiugliing never; (‘.ringing, and 
domineering by the same natural instim/t — n(‘.V(U* 
doubting about herself above all. Led us rise, and 
revolt against thos(^ peojde, Lankin. Let us Avar 
Avith them, and smite them uthudy, It is to use 
against these, es])(‘cially, that Scorn and Satire were 
invented.” 

And the animal you attac’k,” says Lankin, ‘Cs ])ro- 
vided with a hide to defend him — it is a common 
ordinance of nature.” 

And so AV(‘ ])a,ss by toAver and toAvn, and float up the 
Ivhine. We don’t describe the river. Who does not 
knoAV it ? How you see people asleep in the cabins at 
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the most picturescpe parts, and angry to be awakened 
when they fire off those stupid guns for the echoes ! 
It is as familiar to numbers of people ajj Greenwich ; 
and we know the merits of the inns along the road 
as if tliey were the ‘^Trafalgar or the Star and 
Garterd^ Hoa\^ stale’* everything grows! If we wer(‘. 
to live in a garden of Eden, now, and the gate were 
open, we should go out, and tramp forward, and 
push on, and get up early in tlie morning, and push on 
again — anytliing to keep movkig, anything to get a 
change: anything but quiet for the restless children 
of Cain. 

So many thousands of English folks hav(i been at 
Rougotiioirbourg in this and past seasons, that it is 
scarcely needful to alter the name of tliat pretty little 
gay, wicked place. There were so many British bar- 
risters th(‘re this year tliat they ciilled the Hotel des 
Quatre Saisons ” tin'. Hotel of Quarter Sessions. There 
were judges and tlndr wives, serjeants and their ladies, 
Queeids counsel learned in the law, the Northern cir- 
cuit and the Westt'ru circuit, there were officers of 
half-pay and full-pay, military officers, naval officers, 
and slieriffs’ officers. There were people of high fash- 
ion and rank, and people of no rank at all ; there were 
men and wonnui of reymtation, and of the two kinds of 
reputation; there were English boys playing cricket; 
English [lointers putting uj) the German partridges, 
and English guns knocking them down; there were 
women whose husbands, and men wjiose wives were 
at home ; there were High Church and Low Church — 
England turned out for a holiday, in a word. How 
much farther shall we extend our holiday groiuul, and 
where shall we camp next? A winter at Cairo is 
nothing now. Ferhaj)s erelong we shall be going to 
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Saratoga Springs, and the Americans coming to Mar- 
gate for the summer. 

Apartments befitting her dignity and the number of 
her family had been secured for Lady Kicklebury by 
her dutiful son, in the same house in which one of 
Lankin’s friends had secured for us much humbler 
lodgings. Kicklebury received his mother’s advent 
with a great deal of good-humor; and a wonderful 
figure the good-natured little baronet was when he 
presented himself to his astonished friends, scarcely 
recognizable by his own parent and sisters, and the 
staring retainers of their house. 

Mercy, Kicklebury! have you become a red repub- 
lican ? ” his mother asked. 

I can’t find a place to kiss you,” said Miss Kanny, 
laughing to her brother; and he gave her pretty cheek 
such a scrub with his red beard, as made some folks 
think it would be very pleasant to be Miss Fanny’s 
brother. 

In the course of his travels, one of Sir Thomas 
Kicklebury’s chief amusements and cares had been 
to ciiltivate this bushy auburn ornament. He said 
that no man could pronounce German properly with- 
out a beard to his jaws ; but he did not appear to have 
got much beyond this preliminary step to learning ; 
and, in spite of his beard, his honest English accent 
came out, as his jolly English face looked forth from 
behind that fierce and bristly decoration, perfectly 
good-humored and unmistakable. We try our best 
to look like foreigners, but we can’t. Every Italian 
mendicant or Pont Neuf beggar knows his English- 
man in spite of blouse, and beard, and slouched hat. 

There is a peculiar high-bred grace about us,” I 
whisper to Lady Kicklebury, ‘^an aristocratic je ne 
sah .which is not to be found in any but Eng 
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lislmipn ; and it is tliat whifdi makes us so immensely 
liked ajid admired all over tln‘- Continent.” Well, this 
may be truth or joke — this may be a sneer or a sim- 
ph‘ a,ss<n’tion : our vulgarities and our insolences may, 
]a*rliaj)s, make us a.s remai-kable as that high breed- 
ing wliieh we assume to possess. It may be that the 
Continental society ridicules and detests us, as we 
walk domineering over Europe; but, after all, which 
of us would d(niationalize himscdf ? who would idt 
be an Englishman ? Come, sir, cosmopolite as 
you are, passing all your winters at Home or at 
;Earis ; exiled by choitte, or poverty, from your 
own country ; j)ref(ua'ing easi(n‘ ma.nners, (dieaper 
pleasures, a simpler life : are you not still proud 
of your Hritish citizenship? and would you like 
to be a Erenchman? 

Kicklebury has a great ac(]uaintance at IsToirbourg, 
and as he walks into tlie great concert-room at night, 
introducing his mother and sisters there, he seemed to 
look about with a little anxiety, lest all of liis ac- 
(piaintance should recognize him. There are some in 
that most strange and motley company with whom he 
had rather not exchange salutations, under xn’esent 
circumstaiices. Pleasure-seekei’s from every nation in 
the world are here, sharpers of both sexes, wearers of 
the stars and cordons of every court in Europe ; 
Eussian princesses, Spanish gi*andees, Belgian, French, 
and English nobles, every degree of Briton, from the 
ambassador, who has his conrje^ to the London appren- 
tice wlio lias come out for his fortnight’s lark. 
Kickle.bury knows them all, and has a good-natured 
nod for each. 

Who is that lady with the three daughters who 
saluted you, Kicklebury ? ” asks his mother. 

That is our Ambassadress at X- , Ma’ajn, I saw 
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her yesterday buying a j)einiy toy for one of her little 
children in Frankfort Fair/’ 

Lady Kick\ebnry looks towards Lady X. : she makes 
her excellency an undeveloped curtsy, as it were; sho 
waves her plumed head (Lady K. is got up in great 
style, in a riidi iU'jeihicr toilet, perfectly regardless 
of expense) ; she salutes the ambassadia^ss with a 
sweeping gesture from her chair, and backs before hvv 
as before royalty, and turns to luu- daughters large 
eyes full of meaning, and s])r('ads out her silks in 
state. 

“ And who is that distinguisluahlooking man who 
just passed, and who gave you a r(*served nod ? ’* a-sks 
iier ladyship. Is that Lord X. ? 

Ki(‘klebury burst out laughing. “That, Ma’am, is 
Mr. Higmore, of (londuit Street, tailor, draper, and 
liahit-maker ; and I owe him a hiimlred ])ound.” 

“The insolence of that sort of peojih' is really iii- 
tolerabhg” says Lady Kiekh‘l.)nry. “ Tlnua' iNiisf 1k^ 
some distinction ol‘ <‘la.ss(‘s. Tluyy ought not to be 
allowed to go every wluu'c. Amd who is yomhu*, that 
lady with th(‘ two boys and th(‘ — the v(‘ry high 
com]>lexion ? Lady Kieklebuiy asks. 

“ That is a Kussian princess : and one of those little 
boys, the one v lio is su<*king a. piece of barley-siig.ar, 
])lays, and wins iiv(‘ hundre<l louis in a night.” 

“ Kiclilcljuiy, yon do not ])lay ? I’romise yonr 
mother you do not ! Swea.r to me at this moineut 
you do Jiot ! Where are the horrid gambling-rooms ? 
There, at that door where the crowd is ? Of (*ourse, 
•I sliall never enter them ! ” 

“ Of course not, Ala’aan,” says the affectionate son 
on duty. And if yon (*ome to the balls hei*e, please 
don’t let Fanny da, nee with anybody, until yon ask me 
first ; you understamh Fanny, you will take care.” 
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Yes, Tom,” says Fanny. 

^^What, Hicks, how are you, old fellow ? How is 
Platts ? Who would have thought of you being 
here ? When did you come ? ” 

I had the pleasure of travelling Avith Lady Kickle- 
bury and her daughters in the Ix)ndon boat to 
Antwerp,” says Captain Hicks, making the ladies a 
bow. Kicklebury introduces Hicks to his mother as 
his most particular friend — and he whispers Fanny 
that ^‘he ’s as good a fellow as ever lived, Hicks is.” 
Fanny says, ‘‘ He seems veiy kind and good-natured : 
and — and Captain Hicks Avaltzes very well,” says 
Miss Fanny with a blush, ‘Cind I hope I may have 
him for one of my partners.” 

What a P>abel of tongues it is in this splendid hall 
with gleaming marble pillars : a ceaseless rushijig 
whisper as if the band were jdaying its music by a 
waterfall ! Tlie Ib-itish hiwy(‘rs are all got together, 
and my friend Lankin, on his arrival, has been carried 
off t)y his broth(*r serjeants, and lHM*om(‘S once more 
a lawyer. Well, brother Lankin,” says old Sir 
Thomas Minos, with his venerable kind face, *^you 
have got your rule, 1 see.” And they fall into talk 
about their law matters, as the,y always do, wherever 
they are — at a club, in a ball-room, at a dinner-table, 
at the top of Chijnborazo. SoiUf^ of the young bar- 
risters ajipear as bucks witli uma)mmon s|)lendor, and 
dance and hang about the ladies. I>ut they have not 
the easy languid deiice-may-care air of the young 
bucks of the Hicks and Kicklebury scbool — they 
can’t put on their clothes with th^t hajipy negligence ; 
their neck-cloths sit quite differently on them, some- 
how : they become very hot when they dance, and yet 
do hot spin round near so quickly as those London 
youths, who have acquired. expedience in corpore viU, 
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and learned to dance easily by the practice of a 
thousand casinos. 

Above the Babel tongin^s and tlie clang of the music, 
as you listen in the great saloon, you hear from a 
neighboring room a certain sharj) ringing clatter, and 
a hard clear voi(‘-e cries out, ‘‘ Zero I'ouge,” or Trerite- 
cinq noir. Impair et passe.” And then there is a 
pause of a couple of miruites, and then the voice says, 
Faites le jeu, Messieurs. Le jeu (^st fait, rien ne va 
])lus” — and the sliarp ringing (latt(U‘ recommences. 
You know what Unit room is ? That is Hades. That 
is where the spirited proyiritdor of the establishment 
takers his toll, and thither the ])e()j,)le go who pay the 
money which su[)ports the s[)irite(l jjjoprietor of this 
line palace and gardt^ns. Let us enter Hades, and see 
what is going on there. 

Hades is not an unpleasant jdace. Most of the 
people look rather clnHu-fiil. You don't see any 
frantic gamblers gnashing their teeth or dashing down 
their last stak(‘s. The winners liave the most anxious 
fa(‘.es ; or the poor sluibby fellows who have got 
systems, and are pricking down the alternations of 
red and black on cards, and don’t seem to be })laying 
at all. On fete days tin* (umntry p(a)ple come in, men 
and women, to gamble; and theij scami to be excited 
as they put down their hard-earned Horins witli trem- 
bling rough hands, and watch the turn of the wheel, 
but what you call tlie good company is vauy ([ui(*t 
and easy. A laaii lust*s his mass oi‘ gold, and gets up 
and walks off, without any })articular mark of dtvs- 
jrair. The only gentleman whom 1 saw at Noirhoui'g 
^vho seemed really affected was a certain (’ouut do 
Mustacheff, a liussian of enormous wealth, who 
clinched his fists, beat Ms breast, cursed his stars, and 
absolutely cried with grief : uot fur losing money, 
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l)ut for iieg](n‘ting to win ami play upon a eoui) de iringt^ 
a series in wlii(;li tlie red was turned up twenty times 
running: wliieli series, had he but played, it is clear 
that he iniglit hav(‘. broken i^I/Lenoir^s bank, and shut 
up the gambliiigdiouse, and doubled his own fortune 
— Avhen he would have been no happier, and all the 
balls and musicg all the newspaper-rooms and parks, 
all the feasting and i)leasure of this delightful Rouget- 
noirbourg would have been at an end. 

For thougli he is a wiek(‘d gambling prince, Lenoir, 
he is beloved in all tlu^se regions ; Iris establishment 
gives life to the town, to the lodging-house and hotel- 
keepers, to the milliners and haekney-eoachmen, to 
the letters of liorse-flesb, to the huntsmen and gardes- 
deM'diasse ; to all these hom\st fiddlers and trumpeters 
who ])lay so delectably. AVere Lenoir’s bank to break, 
the whole little city would shut up; and all the Noir- 
bourgers wish him prosperity, and benefit by his 
good fortune. 

Three years since the Xoirbourgers underwent a 
migjity paiiic. There came, at a. time when the chief 
Lenoir was at Paris, and the reins of government 
were in the luiiids of his younger brother, a company 
of adventurers from Belgium, with a capital of three 
hundred thousand francs, and an infallible system for 
phiying et noh\ and they boldly challenged the 

bank of Lenoir, and sat down before his croupiers, and 
defied him. They called themselves in their pride 
the Contreban([ue de Noirboiirg: they had their crou- 
piers and punters, even as Lenoir had his : they had 
their roulea-ux of Napoleons, stamped with their 
Contrebanqiiish seal : — and they began to play. 

As when two mighty giants step out of a host and 
engage, the armies stand still in expectation, and the 
puny privates and commonalty remain quiet to wit- 
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ness the combat of the tremendous cliampions of the 
war : so it is said that when tlu^ (.^oiitrebanque 
arrivcMl, and ranged itself before tlie oflieto's of Lenoir 
— rouleau to rouleau, bank-note to bank-note, war for 
war, controlment i‘or (a^ntrolnumt — a.U tlu' minor 
punters and ganibhu-s ceased tlieir peddling play, and 
looked on in silence, round the verdant plain where 
the great combat was to be decid(‘d. 

Not used to the vast operations of war, like his 
elder brother, Lenoir junior, the liiuitimant, t(‘le- 
gra.plnal to his absent chi(d’ the ru^ws of the miglity 
enemy who had come down upon him, asked for 
mstru(‘tions, and in tin? meanwhile^ met th(‘ focunen 
like a man. The Contn'banque. of Nuirbourg gal- 
lantly o])eiied its (aim]>aign. 

The Lenoir bjink was deff^ated day after day, in 
numerous savage encounters. Th(‘ ta(*ti('S of the Con- 
trebanquist gem^rals were irresistible : tlunr inbaaial 
system bore down everything Ixd’on^ it, and they 
m:ir('hed onwards terrible a.nd vict^oiaous as t/he. Mace- 
donian phahinx. Tuesday, a loss of (dglibam thousand 
Horins ; Wedmasday, a loss of tweha* tliousand florins ; 
Thursday, a loss of forty thousand florins : night after 
night, the young Lenoir had to chroni(*h' tiiese disas- 
ters in melancholy (h'spatches to his child. What 
was to be done? Night after night, the Noii'bourgers 
retired home doubtful and disconsolate ; the horrid 
('ontrebanquists gathered up theii* spoils and retired 
to a victorious supper. How was it to end ? 

Far away at l^aris, the elder Lenoir answered these 
appeals of his brother by sending rcinfor(‘.enients of 
money. Chests of gold arrived for the bank, fldie 
Prince of Noirbourg bade his beleaguered limitenant 
not to lose heart: he himself never lor a moment 
blenched in this trying hour of danger. 
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The Contrebapquists still went on victorious. RoU” 
lean after rouleau fell into their possession. At last 
the news came : The Emperor has joined the Grand 
Army. Lenoir himself had arrived from Paris, and 
was once more among his children, his peo])le. The 
daily combats continued: and still, still, tliough 
Napoleon was Avith the Eagles, the abominable Con- 
trebaiupiists fought and conquered. And far greater 
than Napoleon, as great as Ney himself under disas- 
ter, the bold Lenoir never lost courage, never lost 
good-humor, was affable, was gentle, was careful of 
his sul)je(ffs’ pleasures and comforts, and met an 
adverse fortune with a daunth^ss smile. 

With a devilish forbearances and coolness, the 
atrocious Contrebanque — like Polyphemus, who only 
took one of his prisoners out of the cave at a time, 
and so iite them off at hnsure — the horrid Contreban- 
quists, I say, contentcMl tlHunselves with winning so 
much before dinner, and so miudi Indore supper — say 
five thousand florins for each meal. Tliey played and 
won at noon : tliey played and Avon at eventide. They 
of Noirbourg Avent hofiie sadly every night: the in- 
vader Avas carrying all before him. What must have 
been the feelings of the great Lenoir? What were 
those of Wasliington before Trenton, when it seemed 
all up with tiie cause of American Independence; 
what those of the virgin Elizabeth, when the Armada 
was signalled; AAdiat those of Miltiades, when the 
multitudinous Persian bore. doAvn on Marathon ? The 
people looked on at the combat, and saAV their chief- 
tain stricken, blecHling, fallen, fighting still. 

At last there came one day when the Contreban- 
ffuists had avou their allotted suin, and were about to 
leave the tables which they had swept so often. Rut 
pride and lust of gold had seisied upon the heart of one 
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of their vainglorious chieftains ; and he said, Do not 
let us go yet — let us win a thousand fldrins more ! ” 
So they stayed and set the bank yet a thousand florins. 
iTie Noirbourgers looked on, and trembled for their 
])rince. 

Some three hours afterwards — a shout, a mighty 
shout was heard around the windows of that palace : 
the town, the gardens, the hills, the fountains took 
u[) and echoed the jubilant acclaim. Hip, hip, hip, 
hurrah, hurrah, hurrah ! People rushed into each 
other’s arms ; men, women, and children cried and 
kissed each other. Croupiers, who never feel, who 
never tremble, who never care whether black wins or 
red los(‘s, took snuff from each other^s boxes, and 
laughed for joy; and Lenoir the dauntless, the 
INVINCIBLE Lenoir, wiped the drops of perspiration 
from liis calm forehead, as he drew the enemy’s last 
rouleau into his till. He had compiered. The Per- 
sians were beaten, horse and foot — the Armada had 
gone down. Hince Wellington shut up his telescope 
at Waterloo, when the Prussians came charging on to 
tlie field, and the Guard broke and fled, there had been 
no such heroic endurance, such utter defeat, such 
signal and crowning victory. Vive Lenoir ! I am a 
Leiioiritc. I have read his newspapers, strolled in 
his gardens, listened to his music, and rejoice in his 
victory : I am glad he beat those Contrebanquists. 
Dissipati sunt The game is up with them. 

The instances of this man’s magnanimity are nu- 
merous, and worthy of Alexander the Great, or Harry 
the Fifth, or Robin Hood. Most gentle is he, and 
thoughtful to the poor, and merciful to the vanquished. 
When Jeremy Diddler, who had lost twenty pounds 
at his table, lay in inglorious pawn at his inn — when 
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O’Toole (joiikl not leave Noirbourg until he had re- 
ceived his remittances from Ireland — the noble 
Lenoir ])aid Diddler’s inn bill, advanced O’Toole 
immey u])on his well-known signature, franked botl^ 
of tlumi back to tlieir native*, country again ; and has 
never, wonderful to state, been ])aid froju that day to 
this. If you will go ])lay at his table, you may ; but 
nobody for(u*s you. If you lose, pay with a cheerful 
heart. DtUre desqmre in loco. This is not a trea- 
tise of morals. Fi*iar Tuck was not an exeiiijdary 
e(adesiastie, nor Robin Hood a model Jiian ; but he 
wa.s a jolly oiitbiw; and I dare say the Sh(*riff of 
.Nottingluim, whose moue\' he took, rather relished 
his feast at Robiti’s gr(*{ui tahle. 

And if you lose, worthy friend, as possibly 3^)11 
will, at Lenoir’s [)retty ga-uies, console yourself by 
thinking that it is mmdi b(*tter for you in the end 
that you should lost*, tlmn that you should win. Let 
img ftn* my part, make a clean breast of it, a*nd own 
thaf your humble servant did, on one occasion, win a 
score of ISlapoh'ons ; and beginning with a sum oi' no 
less thrill fivt^ shillings. But until I had lost tliem 
again I was so fevtuash, t*xcited, and iineasy, that 
I had n(‘ith(‘r dt‘l(‘(‘.tation in reading the most exciting 
Fr(*n('h novt'ls, nor plcasiirt*. in sct*ing jirt'tty land- 
sea] ics, nor :ij)p('tit<‘ for din mu*. The moment, how- 
ever, that gnua*h*s:'. money was gone, et^nauimity was 
restored : Tanl lAHail «and Eugene kSlio began to be 
^'terrifically inteivsting again; and the dinners at 
5 s’’oirbourg, though by no means good culinary speci- 
mens, wi're perfectly suffiedent for my easy and 
tranquil mind. Lankin, who played only a Mwyer^s 
rubber at whist, marked the salutary change in his 
friend’s condition ; and^ for my part, I hope and pray 
that every honest reader of this vbiuihe who plays at 
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M. Lenoir's table will lose every shilliiij^ of his win- 
niags before he goes away. Where are the gamblers 
wlioai we have read of? Where are the card-} day ers 
whom we (jan remember in our early days ? At one 
time almost every gentleman fdayed, and ther<^ \V(*re 
whist-tables in every la,dy’s drawing-room. Hut 
trumps are going out along witli numb(u*s of old- 
world institutions ; and, bef()r(‘ V(‘ry long, a. blac.klc^g 
will l)(‘ as j*ar(' a,n a.iiimal a,s a knight in armor. 

There was a, litth^ dwarhsh, abortivag e.ounter bank 
s(d< u]) ad Noirbourg this year: but the gentlemen 
soon disagrtaal among tlumisidvaas ; a.nd, let us hope, 
wer(^ cut olf in (h‘.tail by tin* great Lenoir. And there 
was a thauudiman at our inn wlio had won two 
Napoleons per day for th(‘. hist six weeks, and wlio 
had an infallible system, whereof In^. kindly offered 
to (‘Ommunieatt^ the s(a*ret foi* the consiihu'ation of a 
hundred louis ; b\it there came one fatal night when 
the poor Fi’eiiclimairs system (ajuld not make head 
against fortune, and her wlieel went oviu* him, and li(i 
d i s a|) p e ar ; ^ d u 1 1 e r 1 y . 

With tin* (‘ally morning everybody ris(‘s and makes 
his or Inu' app(*aiMn('(‘ at tin* Sjulngs, wlnu'e th(‘y par- 
take of walau' with a. wondtu'ful (uiergy and jier- 
sevau'ance. Tlngy say that ])e()|)lt‘ get; to ibnd of 
tins water at last; as to what tast!‘s eaawiot men 
jj-ecustom tlnunselves ? 1 dra.nk a eoipde of glasses of 

an abominabh* sort of feeble salts in a stat(* of very 
gentle effin'vescenee ; but, though there was a very 
pretty girl who served it, tlie drink was abominable, 
and it was a niarvel to see the various topers, who 
tossed off glass after glass, which the fair-haired little 
Hebe delivered sparkling from the well. 

Seeing my wry faces, old Captain Carver expos* 
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tulated, with a jolly twinkle of liis eye^ as he absorbed 
the contents of a sparkling crystal beaker. l*ooh ! 
take another glass, sir : you ’ll like it better and better 
every day. It refreshes you, sir : it fortifies you : and 
as for liking it — gad! I I'enieinber the time when 
I did n’t like claret. Times art^ altered now, ha ! ha ! 
Mrs. Tantail, Madam, I wish you a very good morn- 
ing. How is Fantail ? He don’t (‘ome to drink the 
water: so much the worse for him.” 

To see Mrs. Fantail of a,n evening is to b('hold 
a magnilicent sight. Slie ought to b(‘ shown in a 
room by herself; and, indeed, would occupy a mod- 
erate-sized one with luu’ })erson and adornments. 
Marie Antoinette’s hoop is not bigger than Mrs. 
Fan tail’s flounces. Twenty men taking hands (and, 
indeed, she likes to have at least tliat number about 
her) would scarcely encompass lier. Her chestnut 
ringlets spread out in a lialo round her face : slie 
must want two or three coijfmrs to arrange that 
j)ro(ligious head-dress ; and then, wlien it is dont*, 
how can she (‘iidure that extraordinary gown? Her 
travelling bandboxes must be as large as omnibuses. 

But see IVIrs. Fantail in the morning, having taken 
in all sail: the chestnut curls liave disappeared, and 
two limp bands of brown hair border her lean, sallow 
fa,ce ; you see before you an asccdic, a nun, a woman 
worn l)y mortiflcations, of a sad yellow aspect, drink- 
ing salts at the well : a vision quite different from 
that ra])tiirous one of the previous night’s ball-room. 
No wonder Fantail does not come out of a morning; he 
had rather not see such a Rebecca at the well. 

Jiady Kicklebury came for some mornings pretty 
regiihudy, and \yas very civil to Mr. Leader, and 
made Miss Fanny drink when his lordship took a cup, 
and asked Lord Talboys and his tutor to dinner, 
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But the tutor came, and, blushing, brought an excuse 
from Talboys ; and poor Milliken had not a very 
pleasant evening after Mr. Baring Leader rose to go 
away. 

But though the water was not good the sun was 
bright, the music*, cheery, the landscai)e fresh and 
})leasant, and it was always amusing to see tlu^ vast 
varieties of our liuman s])ecies that congregated at the 
Springs, and trudged uj) and down tlu^ green allves. 
One of the gambling conspirators of the roulette-table 
it was good to s(‘e hen*, in his private clnu*acter, 
drinking down pints of salts like ajiy other sinner, 
iKiving a lionudy wife on Ids arm, and between them a 
poodle on which they lavished tlndr tcuiderest af- 
fection. You see these people care for otluu* things 
btesides trumps; a.nd are not always tldnking about 
black and red: — as even ogres are rei)resented, in 
their histori(‘s, as of cruel natures, and licentious 
appetites, and, to be sure, fond of c‘[iting men and 
woiiKui ; but yet it a])pears that tludr wives often 
respected them, and they had a sinc(u*(‘. liking for 
their own liideous (diildren. And, besides the card- 
players, ther(‘ are band-players : (*very now and then 
a fiddle froin tin.* inughboring orchestra, or a dis- 
organized bassoon, will step down and drink a glass 
of the water, and jiini]) ba,(‘k into his rank again. 

Then come the burly troops of English, the honest 
•lawyers, merchants, and gentlemen, with their wives 
and buxom daughters, and stout sons, that, almost 
grown to the height of manhood, are boys still, with 
rough wide-awake hats and shooting-jackets, full of 
lark and laughter. A French , boy of sixteen has had 
de8 passions ere that time, veiy likely, and is already 
particular in his dress, an ogler of the women, and 
preparing to kill. Adolphe says to Alphonse — La 
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voila cette cliarmanto Miss Fanni, la belle Kiekleburi 
je te doniie ma paroloj elle est fraiclie coniine une rose ! 
la crois-tii richer Alphonse?'’ me range, moxi 

ami, vois-tii ? La vie de gar(;oii me peso. Ma parole 
d’honiumr ! je me rang(\” 

And he gives Miss Fanny a killing bow, and a 
glance which seems to say, Sweet Anglaise, I know 
that T have won vour lieart.’' 

Then bt\si(l{^s tlu‘ young French buck, whom we 
will willingly su])pose harmhces. you see specimens of 
the Frem^h rahf, who goes anx eaux : gambler, SY)ecu- 
lator, sentimentiilist, duellist, travelling with Madame 
his wife, at wliojii other i‘affs nod and wink familiarly. 
This rogue is much more picturescpie and civilized 
than the similar piu-son in our own country : wliose 
manners betray the stable ; who never reads anything 
but Beirs Life ” ; and who is much more at ease in con- 
v(*rsing with a groom than with his (*m])loy(‘r. Here 
come Mr. Bouclun* and Mi*. Fowhu*: better to gamble 
for a score of nights with hom^st Monsieur Lenoiiv 
than to sit down in private once with those geiillenam. 
But*\W‘ have said that their profession is going dawn, 
and the number of Greeks daily diminishes. They 
are travidling with Mr. Jiloundell, who was a gtmtle- 
man on(*e, and still retains about him some faint odor 
of that time of bloom ; and Bloundell has put himself 
on young Lord Talboys, and is trying to get some 
inoney out of tliat young nobleman. But the English 
youth of the pia^sent day is a wide-awake youtli, and 
male or female artifices are expended pretty much in 
vain on our young travelling companion. 

Who come yonder? Those two fellows whom we 
met at the table-d’hr>te at the Hotel de Jiussie’’ 
the other day : gentlemen of splendid costume, and 
yet questionable appearances, the eldest of whom 
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called for the list of wines, and cried out loud enough 
for all the ('.olu])any to hear, Lahte, six florins. /Arry, 
shall we have some Lafite? You don’t mind? No 
more do 1 then. I say, wait(*r, let ’s ’ave a pint of or- 
dinaire.’’ Truth is stranger than fiction. You good 
fellow, wherever you are, why did you ask ’Arry to 
’ave that pint of ordinaire in the presence of your obe- 
dient servant? How could he do otherwise than 
(dironicle the speech ? 

And see: here is a lady who is doiddy desirous to 
be put into print, who encourages it and invites it. 
Tt appears that on Lankin’s first arrival at Noirbourg 
with his travelling companion, a certain stmsation was 
ci*eated in the little society by the rumor that an emis- 
sary of the famous Mr. Pmudi had arrivtul in the jdace; 
and, as we were smoking the cigar of peace on the 
lawn after dinner, looking on at the benevolent, pretty 
scene, Mrs. Hopkins, Miss Hopkins, and the excellent 
head of the family, walked many times up and down 
before us ; eyed \is severely fac.t^ to face, and then 
walking away, shot back Her(je glances at us in the 
Parthian manner ; and at length, tit the tliird or 
fourtli turn, and wlien we could not but overhear so 
fine a voice, Mrs. Hopkins looks at us steadily, and 
says, 1 ’m sure he may put me in if he likes : 1 
don’t mind.’’ 

Oh, Ma’am ! Oh, Mrs. Hopkins ! how should a gen- 
tleman, wliQ had never S(?en yovir face or heard of you 
before, want to put yott in? What interest can the 
F)ritish publics have in you? Hut as yon wish it, and 
court publicity^ here you are. Good luck go with you, 
Madame. 1 liave forgotten your real name, and should 
not know you again if I saw you. But ^vhy could not 
you leave a mati to take his eotfee and smoke his pipe 
in 'quiet' 
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Wt could ndver have time to make a catalogue of 
all the portraits that figui?e iu this motley gallery. 
Among the travellers in Europe, who are daily multi- 
plying in numbers and increasing in splendor, the 
United States' dandies must not be omitted. They 
seem as n^h as the Hilor of old days ; they crowd in 
European capitals ; they have elbowed out people of 
the old country from many hotels which we used to 
frequent ; they adopt the French fashion of drcsamg 
rather than ours, and they grow handsomer beards 
than English beards; as some plants are found to 
flourish and shoot Up prodigiously when intioduced 
into a new soil. The ladies seem to be as Well dressed 
as Parisians, and as bhndsorae; though somewhat 
more delicate, perhaps, than the native English roses. 
They drive the finest carriages, they keep the grandest 
houses, they frequent the grandest company — and, 
in a woid, the Broadway Swell has now taken his 
station and ass#i||iefl his dignity amongst the grandees 
of Burn|>e* i^e is fond of asking Count Beineok to 
didter, ah4 f^rkfinn Laura will condescend to Ipok 
upon a gentleman who has millions of dollars, 
comes a pair of New Yoikers. Behold their 
Wegant curling bcai ds, their velvet coats, their deli- 
cate primrose gloves and cambric handkerchiefs, and 
the a!i'istociatu* beauty of their boots. Why, if you 
hud- ^^ilJ!^teen quartenngs, you could not have smaller 
feet,lhnn those ; and it you were descended finm a line> 
of you could not .smoke better or bigger cigars. 

liicklehury deigns to think very well of these 
yAg fiien, since she has seen them in the company 
Of grandees and heard how rich.1|ijiey art “Wfib 
is ihat-' ve# styUsbdpdking timmw ^ ,V‘hbm jMr 
%8hingtA Walk* apohe ai&a of 

itickiebury, 
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Kieklebury gives a twinkle of his eye. Oh, that, 
Mother ! that is Madame La rriuei^sse de Mo^ador — 
it^s a 'French title.’’ 

She danced last night, and danced exc'eedingly 
well ; I rianavked her. There ’s a very high-bred 
giMce about the prin(*ess,” 

Yes, exceedingly. We ’d better come on,” says 
Kieklebury, blushing rather aKS he returns the prin- 
c('ss’s nod. 

It is wonderful how large Kieklebury 's acajiiaintance 
is. lie has a word and a joke, in the Ix^st (Ternian he 
can muster, for everybody — for the high well-born 
lady, as foi* th(‘ (buanan ])easant maiden, or the pretty 
little wasluo-w Oman, w ho (‘om(*s full sail down the 
stretds, a baslud on luu* head ami one of Mrs. Fantail’s 
wa)nderful gowns swadling on eaeh arm. As we W(*re 
going to the Seddoss-Oarten I eaught a sight of tlie 
rogiu^’s grinning faee yesterday, elose at little Orettd's 
ear under Inu’ hisket; hut spying out liis mother ad- 
vaneing, he daslual down a bystreet, and when wm 
(‘ame up with her, (5retel was alone. 

One but seldom sees the Eiiglish and the holiday 
visitors in the aneitmt parts of Koirhourg; they keep 
to the streets of new buildings and garden villas, 
which have sprung up under the magic influence of 
M. Lenoir, und(‘r the white towmrs and gabh^s of the 
old German town. The Vrinet* of Trenie-et-Quarante 
has quite overcome the old serene sovereign of Noir- 
hourg, whom one cannot hel]) fancying a prince like a 
Ijrince in a Christmas pantomime — a burlesque prince 
with twofieueedialfpenuy for a revenue, jolly and iras- 
cible, a prime-minister-kicking prince, fed upon fahti- 
lous plum-pndclings and enormous pasteboard joints, by 
cooks and valets with largo lu^ads wdiich never alter 
their grin. Kot that this portrait is from the life. 
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Perhaps lie has no lilV. Perhaps there is no prince 
in th(^ griait white towto*/ that we sec^ for niih\s before 
we enter the little town. l\‘rhaps he has been nnalia- 
tiz(‘(lj and sold his kin<;-doni to Monsieur Lenoir. 
P>ef(,)re the palace of Lenoir ther(‘ is a grovi' oC 
orange-trees in tubs^ which Lenoir bought from 
another German primte ; wlio wmit straightway and 
lost the money^ which he laid been paid for Ids won- 
derful orang(otj-ees oxan* Lenoir’s gnani tubh's, at his 
roulette and trent(‘-et-(jnanint(‘. A griait prinei^ is 
Lenoir in Ins wny ; a g(m(M*ous and niiign.'unnious 
])rin(‘(\ Yon may c-oine to his haist ami ])ay nothing, 
unless you |)least\ You may walk in his gardens, sit 
in his pahu'C, and read liis tliousand news[>a])<n‘s. You 
may go and ])lay at whist in his smaH drawing-rooms, 
or (h.uu*e and Insir (‘oinsu'ts in his grand saloon — and 
th(*i‘(.‘ is not a jx'iiny to pay, Ilis fiddhu's and trum- 
])(‘tcrs b(*gin trunip('ting and liddling for yon at the 
early dawn — tlno twang; aaid lilow for you in the 
afternoon, tley pipe {'or you at night that you may 
daiK'e — and th('r(‘ is iiotiiing to ])ay — Lenoir pays 
foi* all. Gi\'(‘ him lait the eluMiees of the table, and 
h(^ will do all this and more. It is better to live 
rai(h*r PiliK'e Lenoir than a, fabulous old G(U'mau 
llurehlamdit who:;e: (‘gAailry ride wi(dver horses with. 
[)(‘tti(Hjats, and whose jiriim' ministm* has a gr<"at 
])asteboard head. Viv(‘ le Pilnen Lenoir! 

Tliere is a giot. old carved gata^. to tin; palace o4‘ 
the Duiadilamdit, fnun which yon c.ould exjiect none 
but a jaintomime pnx'nssion to pass. The place looks 
asica^p ; the (auirts are grass-grown and deserted. Is 
th(‘ Sharping Pcciuty lying yonder, in the great white 
t()W(U'? What is tlu' little army about? It seems a 
slmm army : a sort of grotesque military. The onlyji 
charge of infantry was this : one day wlien passing 
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tliroiigh old town, looking for sk(^tcli(‘s. Perhaps 
tliey become e-roiipiers at uiglit. Wliat can sueli a 
fabulous prince want with anything but a sham 
ai'iiiy ? My favorite walk wa,s in the iincuent (piarter 
of the town — the dear old fa-bulous quarter, away 
from the noisy actualities of life and Prince Lenoir’s 
new pahua' — out of eye and earsliot of tlie dandies 
and tlu' ladies in their grand best (dotlies at the prom- 
enades — and tlie rattling wliirl of the roulette wlnad 
— and I liked to wander in the glum old gardens under 
the pahu'^e wall, and imagine the Sleeping Beauty 
within there?. 

Sonu? one })ersua(led us one day to break the eharni, 
and the interior of the pahu'.e. I a,m sorry we 
did. There was no Sleeping Beauty in any chamber 
that we saw ; nor any fairi(‘s, good or malevolent. 
There was a shabby s(*t of (d(‘an old rooms, Avhich 
looked as if they had belonged to a ])rince hard put 
to it for Jiioinyy, and whose tin (U'own jewels would 
not fVt(di more than King Stephen’s pantaloons. A 
fugitive ])rince, a brave i)rinc(? struggling with tlie 
storms of fate, a ])rin(*.e in exile maybe poor; but a 
prima? looking out of his own palac(? windows with, a 
dressing-gown out at elbows, and duniUMl by his sub- 
ject washer-woman — Isay this is a. painful object. 
Wh(*n they get shabby they ought not to be seen. 

Don’t you think so, Lady Kickhdniry ? ” Lady 
l^icklebury (evidently had cadeulated tin? price of the 
«'arpets and ha,ngings, and set them justly^ down at a 
low figure. ‘L'ldiese German prinegs,” she said, ‘Lire 
^iot to be ])ut on a level with English noblemen.” 
'Mndeed,” we answmr, “there is nothing so pc^rfect 
as England : nothing so good as our aristoenuyy ; 
Nothing so perfect as our institutions.” “Nothing! 
uothiiiff/^^ says Lady K. 
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An English princess was once brought to reign 
liere ; and almost the whole of the little court was 
kept upon her dowry. Tlie people still regard her 
name fondly ; and they show, at the Scliloss, the 
rooms which she inhabited. Her old books are still 
there — her old furniture brought from home; the 
presents and keepsakes sent by her family are as 
they were in the princess’s lifetime : the very clock 
has the name of q, Windsor maker on its face; and 
portraits of all her numerous racc^ decorate the homely 
walls of the now (unpty chambers. There is the be- 
nightt‘d old king, his beard hanging down to the star 
on his breast ; and the first gentleman of Europe — 
so lavish of his portrait every where, and so chary of 
showing his royal person — all the stalwart brothers 
of the now all but extinct generation are there ; their 
quarrels and their pleasures, their glories and dis- 
graces, enemies, flatterers, detractors, admirers — all 
now buried. Is it not curious to think that the King 
of Trumps now virtually reigns in this place, and has 
deposed the other dynasty ? 

Very early one morning, wishing to have a sketch 
of the White Tower in which our English princess 
had been imprisoned, I repaired to the gardens, and 
set about a work, which, when completed, will no 
doxibt have the honor of a place on the line at the 
Exhibition; and, returning homewards to breakfast, 
musing upon the strange fortunes and inhabitants 6f 
the queer, fantastic, melancholy plaqe, behold, I came 
suddenly upon a, couple of persons, .a male and a 
female ; the latter of whom wore a blue hood or 
ugly,” and blushed very much on seeing me. The 
man began to Laugh behind his mustaches, the which 
caeliinnation was checked by an appealing look fronf 
the young lady ; and he held but bis hand and said, 
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How ye do, Titmarsh ? Been out making some 
eawickachaws, hay ? ” 

I need not say that the youth before me was the 
heavy dragoon, and that the maiden was Miss Fanny 
Kicklebury. Ur need T repeat that, in the course of 
my blighted being, I never loved a young gazelle to 
glad me with its dark blue eye, but when it came to, 
etc., the usual disap])ointnient was sure to ensue ? 
There is no necessity why 1 shoj,ild allude to my 
feelings at this most manifest and outrageous ease. 
1 gave a withering glance of scorn at the pair, and, 
with a stately salutation, passed on. 

Miss Fanny came tripping after me. She held out 
her little hand with such a pretty look of deprecation, 
that I could not but take it; and she said, ^‘Mr. 
Titmarsh, if you please, I want to speak to you, if 
you please ; and, choking with emotion, I bade her 
speak on. 

My brother knows all about it, and, highly ap- 
proves of Captain Hicks,” she said, with her head 
ha7iging down ; and oh, he ’s very good and kind : 
and I know him niuvh better now, than I did when 
we were on board tln^ steamer.” 

I thought how I had mimicked him, and what an 
ass I had been. 

And you know,” she continued, tha.t you have 
quite deserted me for the last ten days for your grcaib 
acquaintances.” 

I have been to play chess with Lord Knights- 
bridge, who has the gout.” 

‘‘And to drink tea constantly with that American 
lady ; and you have written verses in her alburn ; and 
in Lavinia’s album ; and as I saw that you had quite 
thrown me off, why I — my brother approves of it 
highly 5 and — and Captain Hicks Hkes you very 
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much, and says you amuse him very much — indeed 
he does,” says the arch little wretch. And then she 
added a postscript, as it wefe to her letter, which 
contained, as usual, the point which she wished to 
urge : — 

Y^ou — won't break it to mamma — will you be so 
kind ? My brother will do that ” — and I promised 
her ; and she ran away, kissing her hand to me. And 
I did not say a word to Lady Kicklebury, and not 
above a thousand people at Noirbourg knew that Miss 
Kicklebury and Captain Hicks were engaged. 

And now let those who are too confident of their 
virtues listen to the truthful and melancholy story 
which I have to relate, and humble themselves, and 
bear in mind that the most perfect among us are 
occasionally liable to fall. Kicklebury was not per- 
fect, — I do not defend his practice. He spent a 
great deal more time and money than was good for 
him at M. Lenoir’s gaming-table, and the only thing 
which the young fellow never lost was his gooddiumor. 
If Fortune shook her swift wings and fled away from 
him, he laugluMl at tli(‘ retreating ] unions, and you 
saw liim dancing and laughing as gayly after losing a 
rouleau, as if lie was made of money, and really bad 
the five thousand a year winch his mother said was 
the amount of the Kicklebury property. But when 
her ladyship’s jointure, and the young ladies’ allew- 
ances, and the interest of mortgages were paid out of 
the five thousand a year, I grieve to say that the gal- 
lant Kicklebury’s income was to be counted by hun- 
dreds and not hy thousands ; so that, for any young 
lady who wants a carriage (and who can live without 
one ? ) our fi iend the baronet is. not a desirable speci- 
men of bachelors. Now^, whether it was that the 
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presence of his main in a interrupted his ])leasiires, or 
certain of her ways did not please him, or that he had 
lost all his money at roulette and could aiford no 
more, certain it is, that after about a fortnight’s stay at 
Noirbourg, he went off to shoot with Count Einhorn 
in Westphalia; he and Hh^ks parting the dearest of 
friends, and the baronet going off on a pony which 
the captain lent to him. Between liim and Milliken, 
his brother-in-law, there Avas not much sympathy: for 
he pronounced Mr. Milliken to be what is called a 
muif; and had never been familiaT witli his elder 
sister Lavinia, of whose poems he laid a mean o])inion, 
and who used to tease and worry him by teaching him 
French, and telling tales of him to his inamimp when 
he was a schoolboy home for the holidays. Whereas, 
between the baronet and Miss Fanny there seemed to 
be the closest affection ; they w’alked together every 
morning to the waters; they joked and laughed with 
each other as happily as possible. Fanny was almost 
ready to tell fibs to screen her broth(a*\s malpra(‘.tices 
from her mamma : she cried when she heard of his 
mishaps, and that he liad lost too nmeli money at tlie 
green table ; and when Sir Thomas went away, the 
good little soul brought him five louis ; whieli was all 
the money she had* for you see she paid her mother 
handsomely for her board ; and when her litth^ gloves 
and milliner’s bills were settled — how mueh was 
there left out of two hundred a veaa* ? And she cried 
when she heard that Hicks had lent Sir Thomas 
jnoney, and went up and said, Thank you, Oajitain 
Hicks ; ” and shook hands with the captain so eagerly, 
that I thought he was a lucky fellow, wlio had a 
father a wealthy attorney in Bedford How, Heigh- 
ho ! I saw how matters were going. The birds 7nust 
sing in the siiring-time, and the flowers bud. 
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Mrs. Millikeii, in her character of invalid, took the 
advantage of her sitiuition to have her husband con- 
stantly about her, reading to her, or fetching the doc- 
tor to her, or watching her whilst she was dozing, and 
so forth ; and Lady Kicklebiiry found the life which 
this pair led rather more monotonous than that sort 
of existence which she liked, and would leave them 
alone with Fanny (Captain Hicks not uncommonly 
coming in to take tea with the three), whilst her lady- 
ship went to tlie Jiedoute to liear the music, or read 
the papers, or play a game of whist there. 

The newspaper-room at ISToirbourg is next to the 
roulette-room, into which the doors are always open; 
and Lady K. would come, with newspaper in hand, 
into this play-room, sometimes, and look on at the 
gamesters. I have mentioned a little Russian boy, a 
little imp with the most mischievous intelligence and 
good humor in his face, who was suffered by his 
parents to play as much as he chose, and who pulled 
bonbons out of one pocket and Napoleons out of the 
other, and seemed to have quite a diabolical luck at 
the table. 

Lady Kicklebury’s terror and interest at seeing this 
boy were extreme. She watched him and watched 
him, and he seemed always to win ; and at last her 
ladyship put down just a florin -—only just one florin 
— on one of the numbers at roulette which the little 
llussian imp was backing. Number twenty-seyen 
came up, and the croupiers flung over three gold 
pieces and five florins to Lady Kicklebury, ^yhich she 
rakedmp with a trembling hand. 

She did not play any more that night, bnt sat in 
the play-room, pretending to read the Times ’^news- 
paper; but you could see her eye peering over the 
sheet, and always fixed on the little imp of a llussian. 
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He had very good luck th[vt night, and his winning 
made her very savage. As he retired, rolling his 
gold pieces into his pocket and sucking his biirley- 
sugar, she glared after him with angry eye^s ; and 
went home, and scolded everybody, and had no sleej). 
I could hear her scolding Our apartments in the 
Tissisch House overlooked Lady Kicklebury’s suite 
of rooms : the great windows were open in the 
autninn. Yes ; I could hear her scolding, and S(^e 
some other people sitting whispering in the embras- 
ure, or looking out on the harvest moon. 

The next evening. Lady Kicklebuiy sliirked away 
from the concert ; and 1 saw her in tlie play-room 
again, going round and round the table ; and, lying 
in ambush behind the ^LJ'ournal des Debats, I nnirked 
how, after looking stealthily round, my lady whipped 
a piece of money under the eroupim*’s elbow, and 
(there having been no coin there previously) I saw 
a florin on the Zero. 

8he lost that, and walked away. Then she came 
back and put down two florins on a number, and lost 
again, and became very red and angry; then she re- 
treated, and came ba(*.k a third time, and a seat being 
vacated by a player, Lady Kicklebury sat down at 
the verdant board. Ah me ! She had a pretty good 
evening, and carried off a little money again that 
night. The next day was Sunday : she gave two 
flprins at the collection at church, to Fanny’s sur- 
prise at mamma’s liberality. On tliis night of course 
there was no play. Her ladyship wrote letters, and 
read a sermon. 

But the next night she was back at the table ; and 
won very plentifully, m^til the little Russian sprite 
made his appearance, when it seemed that her luck 
clianged. 8he began to bet upon him, and the young 
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Calmuck lost too. Her ladyship’s temper went along 
with her money . first she backed the Calmuck, and 
then she played against him. When she played 
against him, his luck turned ; and he began straight- 
way to wim She put on more and more money as 
she lost : her winnings went : gold came out of secret 
pockets. She had but a florin left at last, and tried 
it on a number, and failed. She got up to go away. 
I watched her, and I watched Mr. Justice J5acus, too, 
who put down a Napoleon when he thought nobody 
was looking. 

The next day my Lady Kicklebury walked over to 
the money-changers, where she changed a couple of 
circular notes, She was at the table that night 
kgain ; and the next night, and the next night, and 
the next. 

By about tlie^ fifth day she was like a wild woman. 
She scolded so, that Hirsch, the courier, said he 
should retire from monsieur’s service, as he was not 
hired by Lady Kicklebury : that Bowman gave warn- 
ing, and told another footman in the building that 
he ivoiild n’t stand the old cut no longer, blow him 
if he would: that the maid (who was a Kicklebury 
girl) and Fanny cried : and that Mrs. Milliken’s maid, 
Finch, complained to her mistress, who ordered her 
husband to remonstrate with her mother. Milliken 
remonstrated with his usual mitdness, and, of course, 
was routed by her ladyship. Mrs. Milliken sai^, 

Give me the dagg(U\s,” and came to her husband’s 
rescue. A battle royal ensued *, the scared Milliken 
hanging about his blessed Lavinia, and entreating 
and imploring her to be calm. Mrs. Milliken 
calm. She asserted her dignity as mistress of her 
own family : as controller of her own hpusehold, as 
wife of her adored husband^ and she told her 
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mamma, that with her or here she must not inter- 
fere ; that she knew her duty as a child : but that 
she also knew it as a wife, as a — The rest of the 
sentence was drowned, as Milliken, rushing to her, 
called her his souPs angel, his adored blessing. 

hiady Kicklebury remarked that Shakspeare was 
very right in stating how much sharper than a thank, 
less tooth it is to have a serpent child. 

Mrs. Milliken said, the conversation could not be 
carried on in this manner : that it was best her mamma 
should now know, once for all, that the way in which 
she assumed the comniand at Pigeoncot was intoler- 
able ; that all the servants had given warning, and it 
was with the greatest difficulty they could be soothed : 
and that, as their living together only led to quarrels 
and painful recriminations (the calling her, after her 
forbearance, a serpent child, was an expression which 
she would * hope Ijo forgive and forget), they had 
better part. 

Lady Kicklebury wears a front, and, I make no 
doubt, a complete jasey ; or she certainly would have 
let down her back hair at this minute, so overpower- 
ing were her feelings, and so bitter her indignation 
at her daughter's black ingratitude. She intimated 
some of her sentiments, by ejaculatory conjurations 
of evil. She hoped her, daughter might not feel what 
ingratitude was ; that she might never have chil- 
dren to turn on her and bring her to the grave with 
grief. 

Bring me to the grave with fiddlestick ! Mrs. 
Milliken said with some asperity. And, as we are 
going to part, Mamma, and as Horace has paid emr?p 
thing on the joiirney as yet, and we have only brought 
a few circular notes with us, perhaps you will 
have the kindness to give him your share of the 
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travelling expenses — for you, for Fanny, and youi 
two servants whom you would bring with you : and 
the man has only been a perfect hindrance and great 
useless log, and our courier has had to do everything. 
Your share is now eighty -two pounds.” 

Lady Kicklebury at this gave three screams, so 
loud that even the resolute Lavinia stopped in her 
speech. Her ladjvship looked wildly : Lavinia ! 
Horace ! Fanny my child,” she said, come here, and 
listen to your mother’s shame.” 

What ? ” cried Horace, aghast, 
am ruined! I am a beggar! Yes; a beggar. 
1 have lost all — all at yonder dread f til table,” 

How do you mean all ? How much is all ? ” 
asked Horace. 

All the money I brought with me, Horace. I in- 
tended to have paid the whole expenses of the 
journey; yours, this ungrateful child’s — everything. 
But, a week ago, having seen a lovely baby’s lace 
dress at the lace-shop; and — and — won enough at 
wh-wh“Whoo-ist to pay for it, all but two-two florins 
— in an evil moment I went to the roulette-table — 
and lost — every shilling: and now, on my knees be- 
fore you, I confess my shamo;’^ 

I am not a tragic painter, and certainly ^von’t at- 
tempt to depict this ifeirrowing scene. But what 
could she mean by saying she wished to pay every- 
thing? She had but two twenty -pound notes: and 
how she was to have paid all the expenses of the tour 
with that small sum, I cannot conjecture. 

The confession, however, had the effect of mollify- 
ing poor Milliken and his wife : after the latter had 
learned that her inamma had no money at all at her 
London bankers’, and had overdrawh her account 
there, LaYlnia consented that Horace should adyan^‘^‘ 
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her fifty pounds upon her ladyship’s solemn promise 
of repayment. 

And now it was agreed that this highly respectable 
lady should return to England, quick as ahe might: 
somewhat sooner than all the rest of the public did ^ 
and leave Mr. and Mrs. Horace Milliken behind her, 
as the waters were still considered highly salutary to 
that most interesting invalid. And to England Lady 
Kicklebury went j taking advantage of Lord Talboys’ 
return thither to place herself under his lordship’s 
protection ; as if the enormous Bowman was not pro* 
tector sufficient for her ladyship; and as if Captain 
Hicks would have allowed any mortal man, any Ger- 
man student, any French tourist, any Prussian whis- 
kerando, to do a harm to Miss Fanny ! For though 
Hicks is not a brilliant or poetical genius, I am bound 
to say that the fellow has good sense, good manners, 
and a good heart; and with these qualities, a com* 
patent sum of money, and a pair of exceedingly 
handsome mustaches, perhaps the poor little Mrs. 
Launcelot Hicks may be happy. 

No accident befell Lady Kicklebury on her voyage 
homewards : but she got one more lesson at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, which may serve to make her ladyship more 
cautious for the future : for, seeing Madame la Prim 
cesse de Mogador enter into a carriage on the railway, 
into which Lord Talboys followed, nothing would con- 
tent Lady Kicklebury but to rush into the carriage 
after this noble pair; and the vehicle turned out to be 
what is called on the German lines and what I wish 
were established in England, the Rauch Coupe. Hav- 
itig seated himself in this vehicle, and looked rather 
sulkily at my lady, Lord Talboys began to smoke* 
which^ as the son of an English earl, heir to many 
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thousands per annum, Lady Kicklebury permitted 
him to do. And she introduced herself to Madame la 
Princesse de Mogador, mentioning to her highness 
that she had the pleasure of meeting Madame la 
Princesse at Eougetnoirbourg ; that she, Lady K., 
was the mother of the Chevalier de Kicklebury, who 
had the advantage of the acquaintance of Miidame la 
Princesse ; and that she hoi)ed Madame la Princesse 
had enjoyed her stay at the waters. To these ad- 
vances the Princess of Mogador returned a gracious 
and affable salutation, exchanging glances of peculiar 
meaning with two highly respectable bearded gentle- 
men who travelled in her suite ; and, when asked by 
milady whereabouts her highnesses residence was at 
Paris, said that her hotel was in the Tine Notre Dame 
de Lorette : where Lady Kicklebury hoped to have the 
honor of waiting upon Madame la Princesse de Mogador, 

But when one of the bearded gentlemen called the 
princess by the familiar name of Fifine, and the other 
said, ^‘Veux-tu fumer, Mogador and the princess 
actually took a cigar and began to smoke, Lady 
Kicklebury was aghast, and trembled ; and presently 
Lord Talboys burst into a loud lit of laughter. 

^^What is the cause of your lordship’s amuse- 
ment ? ” asked the dowager, looking very much 
frightened, and blushing like a maiden of sixteen. 

Excuse me, Lady Kicklebury, but I can’t help it,’* 
he said. You ’ve been talking to your opposite 
neighbor — she don’t understand a word of English-— 
and calling her princess and ^hness, and she ’s no 
more a princess than you or I. 15he is a little milliner 
in the street she mentioned, and she dances at Ma- 
bille and CluUeau Rouge.” 

Hearing these two familiar names, the princess 
looked hard at Lord Talboys, but he never lost coum 
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tenance; and at the next station Lady Kicklebiiry 
rushed out of the smoking-carriage and returned to 
her own place ; where, 1 dare say, Captain Hicks and 
Miss Fanny were delighted once more to have the 
advantage of her company and conversation. And 
so they went back to England, and the Kickleburys 
were no longer seen on the Rhine. If her ladyship 
is hot cured of hunting after great people, it will not 
be for want of warning : but which of us in life has 
not had many warnings ; and is it for lack of them 
that we stick to our little failings still ? 

When the Kickleburys were gone, that merry little 
Rougetnoirbourg did not seem the same place to me, 
soihehow. The sun shone still, but the wind came 
down cold from the ])urple hills ; the band played, but 
tlieir tunes were stale ; the ju’omenaders paced the al- 
leys, but I knew all tlieir faces : as I looked out of my 
windows in the Tissisch House upon the great blank 
casements lately occupied by the Kicklebiirys, and re- 
membered what a firetty face I had seen looking thence 
but a few days back, I cared not to look any longer ; 
and though Mrs. Millikeii did invite me to tea, and 
talked line arts and poetry over the meal, both the 
beverage and the conversation seemed very weak and 
insipid to me, and I fell asleep once in my chair oppo- 
site that highly cultivated being. Let us go back, 
Lankin,’' said I to the Serjeant, and he was nothing 
loath ; for most of the other serjeants, barristers, and 
Queen’s counsel were turning homewards, by this 
time, the period of H|rm time summoning them all 
to the Temple. ' 

So we went straight one day to Biberich on the 
Rhine, And found the little town full of Britons, all 
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trooping home like ourselves. Everybody conies, and 
everybody goes away again, at about the same time. 
The Rhine innkeepers that their customers cease 
with a single day almost : — tliat in three days they 
shall have ninety, eighty, a hundred guests ; on the 
fourth, ten or eight. We do as our neiglibors do. 
Though we don’t speak to each other much when, we 
are out a-pleasuring, we take our holiday in common, 
and go back to our work in gangs. Little Biberich was 
so full, that Lankin and I could not get rooms at the 
large inns frequented by other persons of fashion, and 
could on\y procure a room between us, at the Ger- 
man House, where you find English comfort,” says 
the advertisement, ^^with German prices.” 

But oh, the English comfort of those beds ! How 
did Lankin manage in his, with his great long legs ? 
How did I toss and tumble in mine ; which, small as 
it was, I was not destined to enjoy alone, but to pass 
the night in company with anthropophagous wretched 
reptiles, who took their horrid meal off an English 
Christian! I thought the morning would never come ; 
and when the tardy dawn at length arrived, and as I 
was in my first sleep, dreaming of Miss Fanny, be- 
hold I was wakened up by the Serjeant, already dressed 
and shaven, and who said, Rise, Titmarsh, the steamer 
will be here in three-quarters of an hour.” And the 
modest gentleman retired, and left me to dress. 

The next morning we had passed by the rocks and 
towers, the old familiar landscams, the gleaming towns 
by the rirer-side, and the gr^n vineyards combed 
along the hills and when I woke up, it was at a great 
hotel at Cologne, and it was not sunrise yet. 

Deutz lay opposite, and over Beutz the dusky sky 
was reddened. The hills were veiled in the mist and 
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tlio gray. The gray river flowed underneath us ; the 
steamers were roosting along the quays, a light keep- 
ing watch ill the cabins here^and there, and its reflec- 
tions quivering in the water. As I look, the sky-line 
towards the east grows redder and redder. A long 
troop of gray horsemen winds down the river road, 
and passes over the bridge of boats. You might take 
them for ghosts, those gray horsemen, so sliadowy do 
they look ; but you hear the trample of their hoofs as 
they pass over the planks. Every minute the dawn 
twinkles up into the twilight; and over Beutz the 
heaven blushes brighter. The quays begin .to fill with 
men : the carts begin to creak and rattle, and wake the 
sleeping echoes. Bing, ding, ding, the steamers’ bells 
begin to ring : the peo])le on board to stir and wake : 
the lights may be extinguished, and take their turn of 
shuq) the active boats shake themselves, and push 
out iiito the river : the great bridge opens, and gives 
them passage : the church bells of the city begin to 
clink : the cavalry trumpets blow from the opposite 
bank : tlu^ sailor is at the wheel, the porter at his 
burden, the soldier at his musket, and the priest at 
his prayers. — 

And lo ! in a flash of crimson splendor, with blazing 
scarlet clouds running before his chariot, and herald- 
ing his majestic approach, God’s sun rises upon the 
world, and all nature wakens and brightens. 

• O glorious spectacle of light and life! 0 beatific 
symbol of Power, Love, Joy, Beauty I Let us look 
at thee with Iiumble wonder, and thankfully acknowl- 
edge and adore. "VV||at gracious forethought is it — 
what generous and loving provision, that deigns to 
prepare for our ©yes and to soothe our hearts with 
such a splendid morning festival! For these mag- 
nifioant bounties of Heaven to us, let us be thankful, 
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even that we can feel thankful — (for thanks surely 
is the noblest effort, as it is the greatest delight, of 
the gentle soul) — and «o, a grace for this feast, let 
all say who partake of it. 

See ! the mist clears off Drachenfels, and it looks 
out from the distance, and bids us a friendly farewell. 
Farewell to holiday and sunshine j farewell to kindly 
sport and pleasant leisure ! Let us say good-by to the 
Ehiue, friend. Fogs, and cares, and labor are await- 
ing us by the Thames ; and a kind face or two look- 
ing out for us to cheer and bid us welcome. 



THE EOSB AND THE EING; 

OB, 

THE HISTOEY OF PRINCE GIGLIO AND 
PRINCE BULBO. 




PKELUDE. 


It happened that the undersigned spent the last 
Christmas season in a foreign city where there were 
many English children. 

In til at city, if you wanted to give a child’s party, 
you could not even get a magic-lantern or buy Twelfth- 
Night characters — those funny painted pictures of the 
King, the Queen, the Lover, the Lady, the Dandy, the 
Captain, and so on — with which our young ones are 
wont to recreate themselves at this festive time. 

k 

My friend Miss Bunch, who was governess of a 
large family that lived in the Piano Nobile of the 
house inhabited by myself and my young charges (it 
was the Palazzo I’oniatowski at Rome, and Messrs. 
Spillmann, two of the best pastry-cooks in Christen- 
dom, have their shop on the ground-floor) : Miss 
Bunch, I say, begged me to draw a set of Twelfth- 
,J^ight characters for the amusement of our young 
people. 

She is a lady of great fancy and droll imagination, 
and having looked at the characters, she and I com- 
posed a history about them, which was recited to the 
little folks at night, and served as our fibk-side 
pantomime. 
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Our juvenile audience was amused by the adven- 
tures of Giglio and Bulbo, Kosalba and Angelica. I 
am bound to say the fate of the Hall Porter created 
a considerable sensation ; and the wrath of Countess 
Gruffanuff was received with extreme pleasure. 

If these children are pleased, thought I, why should 
not others be amused also ? In a few days Dr. Birch’s 
young friends will be expected to re-assemble at Kod- 
well Regis, where they will learn everything that is 
useful, and under the eyes of careful ushers continue 
the business of their little lives. 

But, in the meanwhile, and for a brief holiday, let 
us laugh and be as pleasant as we can. And you elder 
folks — a little joking, and dancing, and fooling will 
do even you no harm. The author wishes you a 
Merry Christmas, and welcomes you to the Fireside 
Pantomime. 

M. A. TITMARSH. 

December, 1864. 
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SHOWS HOW THE ROYAL FAMILY SAT DOWN TO 
BREAKFAST. 

This is Valoroso XXIV., King of Paflagonia, seated 
with his Queen and only child at their royal breakfast- 
table, and receiving the letter which announces to his 
Majesty a proposed visit from Prince Bulbo, heir of 
Padella, reigning King of Criin Tartary. Remark the 
delight upon the monarches royal features. He is so 
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absorbed in the perusal of the King of Grim Tartary’s 
letter, that he allows his ^ ggs to get cold, and leaves 
his august muffins untasted. 

What ! that wicked, brave, delightful Prince 
Bulbo ! cries Princess Angelica ; so handsome, so 
accomplished, so witty — the conc^ueror of Kimboin- 
bainento, where he slew ten thousand giants 1 

Who told you of him, my dear ? asks his 
Majesty. 

A little bird,’’ says Angelica. 

Poor Giglio ! ’’ says mamma, pouring out the tea. 

Bother Giglio ! ’’ cries Angelica, tossing up her 
head, wljich rustled with a thousand curl-papers. 

I wish,’^ growls the King — ‘‘I wish Giglio 
was — 

Was better ? Yes, dear, he is better, says the 
Queen. ‘^Angelica’s little maid, Betsinda, told me 
so when she came to my room this morning with my 
early tea.’’ 

“You are always drinking tea,” said the monarch, 
with, a scowl. 

“It is better than drinking port or brandy-and- 
water,” replies her Majesty. 

“ Well, well, my dear, 1 only said you were fond of 
drinking tea,” said the King of Paflagonia, with an 
effort as if to command his temper. “Angelica! I 
hope you have plenty of new dresses ; your milliners’ 
bills are long enough. My dear Queen, you must se^ 
and have some parties. 1 prefer dinners, but of course 
you will be for balls. Your everlasting blue velvet 
quite tires me: and, my love, I should like you to have 
a new necklace. Order one. Not more than k hun- 
dred or a hundred and fifty thousand pounds.” 
“And Giglio, dear ?” says the Queen. 

“GlOIilO HAY no TO THE- ” 
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Oil) sir ! ” screams her Majesty. Yonr own 
nephew ! our late King’s only son.” 

Giglio may go to the tailor’s, and order the bills 
to be sent in to Glnmboso to pay. Confound him. 
I mean bless his dear heart. He need not want for 
nothing; give him a couple of guineas for pocket- 
money, my dear: and you may as well order yourself 
bracelets while you are about the necklace, Mrs. V.” 

Her Majesty, or Mrs. V.y as the monarch facetiously 
called her (for even royalty will have its sport, and 
tins august family were very much attached), em- 
braced her husband, and, twining lier arm round her 
daughter’s waist, they quitted the breakfast-room in 
arder to make all things ready for the princely 
stranger. 

When they were gone, the smile t1iat had lighted 
up the eye.s of the Imshand and father fled — the pride 
of the King fled — the man was alone. Had I the pen 
of a G. P. R James, I would describe Valoroso’s tor- 
ments in the choicest language ; in which I would also 
depict his flashing eye, his distended nostril — his 
dressing-gown, pocket-handkerchief, and boots. But 
I need not say I have not the pen of that novelist; 
suffice it to say, Valoroso was alone. 

He rushed to the cupboard, seizing from the table 
one of the many egg-cups with which his princely 
board was served for the matin meal, drew out a 
bottle of right .Kantz or Cognac, filled and emptied 
the Clip several times, and laid it down with a hoarse 
‘‘ Ha, ha, ha ! now Valoroso is a man again. 

“But oh!” he went on (still sipping, I am sorry 
to say), ere I was a king, I needed not this intoxicat- 
ing draught; once I detested the hot brandy wine, and 
quafled no other fount but nature "s rill. It dashes 
not more quickly o’er the rocks, than I did, as, with 
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blunderbuss in hand, I brushed away the early morn^ 
ing dew, and shot the partridge, snipe, or antlered 
deer ! Ah ! well may England’s dramatist remark, 
‘Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown!’ Why 
did I steal my nephew’s, my young Giglio’s — ? 
Steal ! said 1 ? no, no, no, not steal, not steal. Let 
me withdraw that odious expression. I took, and on 
my manly head 1 set, the royal crown of Paflagonia ; 
I took, and with my royal arm I wield, the sceptral 
rod of Paflagonia; I took, and in my outstretched 
hand I hold, the royal orb of Paflagonia ! Could a 
poor boy, a snivelling, drivelling boy — was in his 
nurse’s arms but yesterday, and cried for sugar-plums 
and puled for pap — bear up the awful weight of 
crown, orb, sceptre ? gird on the sword my royal 
fathers wore, ahd meet in fight the tough Crimean 
foe ? ” 

And then the monarch went on to argue in his own 
mind (though we need not say that blank verse is not 
argument) that what he had got it was his duty to 
keep, and that, if at one time he had entertained 
ideas of a certain restitution, which shall be nameless, 
the prospect by a certain marriage of uniting twc 
crowns and two nations which had been engaged in 
bloody and expensive wars, as the Paflagonians and 
the Crimeans had been, put the idea of Giglio’s resto- 
ration to the throne out of the question: nay, were 
his own brothel’, King Savio, alive, he would certainly 
will away the crown from his own son in order to 
bring about such a desirable union. 

Thus easily do we deceive ourselves ! Thus do we 
fancy what we wish is right ! The King took courage, 
rearl the papers, finished his muffins and eggs, and 
rang the bell for his Prime Minister. The Queen, 
after thinking whether she should go up and see 
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Giglio, who had been sick, thought, Not now. 
Ihisiness first j pleasure afterwards. I will go and 
dear Giglio this afternoon;' and now 1 will drive 
to the jeweller’s, to look for the necklace and brace- 
lets.” Idle krincess went up into her own room, and 
made Betsinda, her maid, bring out all her dresses ^ 
and as for Giglio, they forgot him as much as I forget 
what X had for dinner last Tuesday twelvemonth. 


II. 

HOW KING VALOilOSO GOT THE CROWN, AND PRINCE 
GIGLIO WENT WITHOUT. 

Pa FLAG ONI A, ten or twenty thousand years ago, 
appears to have been one of those kingdoms where 
the laws of succession were not settled; for when 
King Savio died, leaving his lirother regent of the 
kingdom, and guardian of Savio’s orphan infant, this 
unfaithful regent took no sort of regard of the late 
monaridi’s will ; had himself ])ro(*laimed sovereign of 
l^afiagonia under the title of King Valoroso XXIV., 
had a most splendid coronation, and ordered all the 
nobles of the kingdom to ])ay him homage. So long 
as Valoroso gave them plenty of balls at Court, plenty 
(if money and lucrative places, the Pafiagonian nobility 
did not care who was king ; iind, as for the people, in 
those early times they were equally indifferent. The 
Prince Giglio, by reason of Ids tender age at his royal 
father^s death, did not feel the loss of his crown and 
empire. As long as he had plenty of toys and sweet- 
meats, a holiday five times a week, and a horse and 
gun to go out slioothig when he grew a little older, 
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ancl^ above all, the company of his darling cousin, the 
King’s only child, poor Giglio was perfectly con- 
tented ; nor did he envy his uncle the royal robes and 
sceptre, the great hot uncomfortable throne of state, 
and the enormous cumbersome crown in which that 
monarch appeared from morning till night. King 
Valoroso’s portrait has been left to us; and I think 
were you to see it you would agree with me that he 
must have been sometimes rather tired of his velvet, 
and his diamonds, and his ermine, and his grandeur. 
T should n’t like to sit in a stifling robe, with such a 
thing as a heavy crown on my head. 

No doubt, the Queen must have been lovely in her 
youth; for though she grew rather stout in after life, 
yet her features, as shown in her })ortrait, are certainly 
pleasing. If she was fond of flattery, scandal, cards, 
and fine clothes, let us deal gently with her infirm- 
ities ; which, after all, may be no greater than our 
own. She was kind to her nephew ; and if she had 
any scruples of conscience about her husband’s taking 
the young Prince’s crown, consoled herself by think- 
ing that the King, though a usurper, was a most re- 
spectable man, and that at his death Prince Giglio 
would be restored to his throne, and share it with his 
cousin, whom he loved so fondly. 

The Prime Minister was Glumboao, an old states- 
man, who most cheerfully swore fidelity to King Val- 
oroso, and in whose hands the monarch left all the 
affairs of his kingdom. All Valoroso wanted was 
plenty of money, plenty of hunting, plenty of flattery, 
and as little trouble as irossible. As long as he had 
his sport, this monarch cared little how his people 
paid for it : he engaged in some wars, and of course 
the Paflagonian newspapers announced that he gained 
prodigious victories: he had statues erected to him- 
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self in every city of the empire; and of course his 
pictures jdaced everywhere, and in all the print-shops : 
he was Valoroso the Magnanimous, Valoroso the Vic- 
torious, Valoroso the Great, and so forth; — for even 
in these early times courtiers and people knew how 
to flatter. 

This rojml pair had one only child, the Princess 
Angelica, who, you may be sure, was a paragon in the 
courtiers’ eyes, in her parents’, and in her own. It 
was said she had the longest hair, the largest eyes, the 
slimmest waist, the smallest foot, and the most lovely 
complexion of any young lady in the Paflagonian 
dominions. Her accomplishments were announced to 
be even superior to her beauty ; and governesses used 
to shame their idle pupils by telling them what Prin- 
cess Angelica could do. She could play the most 
difficult pieces of music at sight. She could answer 
any one of Mangnall’s Questions.” She knew every 
date in the history of Paflagonia, and every other 
country. She knew French, English, Italian, Ger- 
man, Spanish, Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Cappadocian, 
Samothracian, iligean, and Crim Tartar. In a word, 
she was a most jmcomplished young creature ; and her 
governess and lady-in-waiting was the severe Countess 
Gruffanuff. 

Being a countess, one might fancy that Gruffanuff 
must ha^e been a person of the highest birth. She 
l?)oked so haughty tliat one would have thought her 
a princess at the very least, with a pedigree reaching 
as far back as the Deluge. But this lady was no bet- 
ter born than many other ladies who give themselves 
airs ; and all sensible people laughed at her absurd 
pretensions. The fact is, she had b^en maid-servant 
to the Queen when her Majesty was only Princess, 
and her husband had been head footman; but ’after 
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his death, or disappearance^ of which you shall heai 
presently, this Mrs. Gruffanuff, by flattering, toadying, 
and wheedling her royal mistress, became a favorite 
with the Queen (who was rather a weak woman), and 
her Majesty gave her a title, and made her nursery 
governess to the Princess. 

And now I must tell you about the Princess’s learn** 
ing and accomplishments, for which she had such a 
wonderful character. Clever Angelica certainly was, 
but as idle as possible. Play at sight, indeed ! she 
could play one or two and pretend that she 

had never seen them before ; she could answer half- 
a dozen MangnalPs Questions ; ” but then you must 
take care to ask the rir/ht ones. As for her languages, 
she had masters in plenty, but I doubt whether she 
knew more than a few phrases in each, for all her 
pretence ; and as for her embroidery and her drawing, 
she showed beautiful specimens, it is true, but who 
did them ? 

This obliges me to tell the truth, and to do so 1 
must go back ever so far, and tell you about the 
Fairy Blackstick. 


III. 

TELLS WHO THE FAIRY BLACKSTICK WAS, AND wrfo 
WERE EVER SO MANY GRAND PERSONAGES BESIDES. 

Between the kingdoms of Paflagonia and Grim 
Tartary, there lived a mysterious personage, who was 
known in those countries as the Fairy Blackstick, 
froiH the ebony wand or crutch which she carried : on 
which she rode to the moon sometimes, or upon other 
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excursions of business or pleasure, and with which 
she performed her wonders. 

When she was young, and had been first taught the 
art of conjuring, by the necromancer her father, she 
was always practising her skill, whizzing about from 
one kingdom to another upon her black stick, and con- 
ferring her fairy favors upon this prince or that. She 
had scores of royal godchildren ; turned numberless 
wicked, people into beasts, birds, millstones, clocks, 
pumps, bootjacks, umbrellas, or other absurd shapes ; 
and, in a word, was one of the most active and offi- 
cious of the whole college of fairies. 

But after two or three thousand years of this sport, 
I suppose Blackstick grew tired of it. Or perhaps she 
thought, ^^What good am I doing by sending this 
princess to sleep for a hundred years ? by fixing a 
black pudding on to that booby’s nose ? by causing 
diamonds and pearls to drop from one little girl’s 
mouth, and vipers and toads from another’s ? I begin 
to think I do as much harm as good by my perform- 
ances. I might as well shut my incantations up, and 
allow things to take their natural course. 

There were my two young goddaughters. King 
Savio’s wife and Duke Padella’s wife : I gave them 
each a present, which was to render them charming 
in the eyes of their husbands, and secure the affection 
of those gentlemen as long as they lived. What good 
(Md my Rose and my Ring do these two women ? 
None on earth. From having all their whims in- 
dulged by their husbands, they became capricious, 
lazy, ill-humored, absurdly vain, and leered and lain 
guished, and fancied themselves irresistibly beautiful, 
when they were really quite old and hideous, the ridic- 
ulous creatures ! They used actually to patronize me 
when I went to pay them a visit j — we, the Fairy 
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Blackstick, who knows all the wisdom of the necro- 
mancers, and who could have turned them into bar 
boons, and all their diamonds into strings of onions, 
by a single wave of my rod ! So she locked up her 
books in her cui>board, declined further magical per- 
formances, and scarcely used her wand at all except 
as a cane to walk about with. 

So when Duke Padella^s lady had a little son (the 
Duke was at that time only one of the principal noble- 
men in Grim Tartary), Blackstick, although invited to 
the cliristening, would not so much as attend ; but 
merely sent her compliments and a silver papboat for 
the baby, which was really not worth a couple of 
guineas. About; the same time the Queen of Paflago- 
nia presented his Maj(vsty with a son and heir ; and 
guns were fired, the capital illuminated, and no end 
of feasts ordained to celebrate the young prince’s 
birth. It was tliought the Fairy, who was asked to 
be his godmother, would at least have presented him 
with an invisible jacket, a flying horse, a Fortunatus’s 
purse, or some other valuable token of her favor ; but 
instead, Blackstick went up to tlie cradle of the child 
Giglio, when everybody was admiring him and com- 
plimenting his royal papa and mamma, and said, My 
poor child, the best tiling I can send you is a little 
TnJsfort'une ; ” and this was all she would utter, to the 
disgust of Giglio’s parents, wlio died very soon after ; 
when Giglio’s uncle took the throne, as we read jn 
Chapter I. 

In like manner, when Cavolfiore, King of Grim Tar- 
tary, had a christening of his only child, Rosauba, the 
Fairy Blackstick, who had been invited, was not more 
gracious than in Prince Giglio’s case. Whilst every- 
body was expatiating over the beauty of the darling 
child, and congratiilating its j)arents, the Fairy Black 
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Btick looked very sadly at tlie baby and its motlier, 
and said^ ^^ My good woman - — (for the Fairy was 
very familiar, and no more minded a queen than a 
washer-woman) — “ my good woman, these people who 
are following you will be the first to turn against you ; 
and, as for this little lady, the best thing I can wish 
her is a little, 'misfortune,^’ So she touched Rosalba 
with her Idaek wand, looked severely at the courtiers, 
motioned the queen an adieu with her hand, and sailed 
slowly up into the air out of window. 

When sh(j was gone, the Court people, who had 
been awed and silenced in her presence, began to 
speak. What an odious Fairy she is,’^ they said, — 
‘‘a pretty fairy, indeed ! Why, she went to the King 
of Paflagonia/s christening, and j)retended to do all 
sorts of things for that family ; and what has hap- 
pened — the J’rince her godson has been turned off 
liis throne by liis umde. Would we allow our sweet 
Princess to l)e deprived of her rights by any enemy ? 
Never, never, never, never 

And they all shouted in a chorus, Never, never, 
never, never ! ” 

Now, I should like to know how did these fine 
courtiers show their fidelity ? One of King Cavol- 
fiore’s vassals- the Duke Padella just mentioned, re- 
belled against the King, who went out to chastise 
his rebellious subject. ^^Any one rebel against our 
^eloved and august Monarch ! ” cried the courtiers ; 

any one resist him ! Pooh ! He is invincible, irre- 
sistible. He will bring home Padella a prisoner, and 
tie him to a donkey^s tail, and drive him round the 
town, saying, ^ This is the way th# great Cavolfiore 
treats rebels.’ ” 

The King went forth to vanquish Padella ; and the 
poor Queen who was a very timid, anxious creature, 
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grew so frightened and ill, that I am sorry to say she 
died ; leaving injunctions with her ladies to take care 
of the dear little Hosalba. Of course they said they 
would. Of course they vowed they would die rather 
than any harm should happen to the Princess At 
first the Grim Tartar Court Journal stated that 
the King was obtaining great victories over the auda- 
cious rebel : then it was announced that the troops of 
the infamous Padella were in flight : then it was said 
that the royal army would soon come ujj with tlie 
enemy, and then — then the news came that King 
Cavolfiore was vanquished and slain by liis Majesty, 
King Padella tlie First! 

At this news, half the courtiers ran off to pay tlieir 
duty to the conquering cliief, and the other half ran 
away, laying hands on all tlie best a,rticles in the 
palace ; and poor little llosalba was left there quite 
alone — quite alone : she toddled from one room to 
another, crying, Countess ! Dmdiess ! (only she 
said ^^Tountess, Duttess,’’ not being able to speak 
plain) bring me my mutton-soj) ; my Royal High- 
' ness* hungry ! Tountess ! Duttess ! ’’ And she went 
from the private apartments into the throne-room, 
and nobody was there; —and thence into the ball- 
room, and nobody was there: — and thence into the 
pages^ room, and nobody was tliere ; — and she tod- 
dled down the great st lircase into the hall, and no- 
body was there; — and tiie door was open, and she 
went into the court, and into the garden, and thence 
into the wilderness, and thence into tlie forest where 
the wild beasts live, and was never heard of any 
more I 

A piece of her torn mantle and one of her shoes 
were found in the wood in the mouth of two lioness’s 
cubs, whom Ktno Paoklla and a royal hunting* 
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party shot — for he was King now, and reigned over 
Grim Tartary. So the poor little Princess is done 
for,” said he. ^^Well, what^s done canT be helped. 
Gentlemen, let us go to luncheon ! ” And one of the 
courtiers took up tlie shoe and put it in his pocket. 
And there was ah end of Kosalba ! 


IV. 

HOW BLACKSTICK WAS NOT ASKED TO THE 
PRINCESS ANGELICA'S CHRISTENING. 

When the Princess Angelica was born, her parents 
not only did not ask tliQ Fairy Blackstick to the 
christening party, but gave orders to their porter, 
absolutely to refuse her if she called. This porter’s 
name was Gruffanuff, and he had been selected for 
the post by their Royal Highnesses because he was a 
very tall fierce man, who could say Not at home ” 
to a tradesman or an unwelcome visitor with a rude- 
ness which frightened most such persons away. He 
was the husband of the Countess Gruffanuff, and as 
long as they were together they quarrelled from 
morning till night. Now this fellow tried his rude- 
ness once too often, as you shall hear. For the Fairy 
B]^ckstick coming to call upon the Prince and Prin- 
cess, who were actually sitting at the open drawing- 
room window, Gruffanuff not only denied them, but 
made the most odious vulgar sigu as he was going to 
slam the door in the Fairy’s face ! Git away, hold 
Blackstick ! ” said he. I tell you, Master and Missis 
ain’t at home to you : ” and he was, as we have said, 
going to slam the door. 
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But the Faiiy, with her wand, prevented the door 
being slmt; and Gruffanuff came out again in a fury, 
swearing in the most aboiniiialde way, and asking 
the Fairy whether she thought he was a-going to 
stay at that there door hall day ? 

You are going to stay at that door all day and all 
night, and for many a long year,^’ the Fairy said, 
very maj(\stically ; and Grufl’anuff, coming out of the 
door, straddling before it with liis great calves, burst 
out langliing, and (uied ‘‘ Ha., lui, lia ! that is a good 
un ! Ha — ah — what \s this ? I Ait me down — oh 
— o — li’m!’’ and then he was dumb! 

For, as the Fairy waved her wand over him, he 
felt himself rising off the ground and fluttering up 
against the door, and tlien, as if a. screw ran into 
his stomacli, he felt a dreadful pain there, and was 
pinned to the door ; and then his arms flew up ov(*r 
his head ; and his legs, after writhing about wildly, 
twisted under his body; and he felt cold, cold grow- 
ing over him, as if he was turning into metal ; and 
he said, Oh — o — h’m 1 ’’ and could say no more, 
because he was dumb. 

He was turned into metal ! He was from being 
brazen^ brass / He was neither more nor less than a 
knocker ! And there he was, nailed to the door in 
the blazing summer day, till lie burned almost red 
hot ; and there he was, nailed to the door all the bitter 
winter nights, till his brass nose was dropping with 
icicles. And the postman came and rapped at him, 
and the viilgarest boy with a letter came and hit him 
up against the door. And the King and Queen 
(Princess and Prince they were then) coming home 
fyom a walk that evening, the King said, Hullo, 
my dear ! you have had a new knocker put on the 
door. Why, it ’s rather like our Pprter in the face ! 
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What has become of that boozy vagabond ? ’’ And 
the housemaid came and scrubbed his nose with sand- 
paper ; and oiiccj when the Princess Angelica’s little 
sister was born, he was tied up in an old kid-glove ; 
and another night, some larking young men tried to 
wrench him off, and put him to the most excruciating 
agony v^ith a turnscrevv. And then the Queen had a 
fancy to have the color of the door altered, and tlie 
painters dabbed him ov(‘r the mouth and eyes, and 
nearly choked him, as they j^ainted liim pea-green. 
I warrant he had leisure to repent of having been 
rude to the Fairy Blackstick ! 

As for his wife, she did not miss him ; and as he 
was always guzzling beer at the public-house, and 
notoriously quarrelling with his wife, and in debt to 
the tradesmen, it was supposed he had run away from 
all these evils, and emigrated to Australia or Amer- 
ica. And when the Prince and I’rincess chose to 
become King and Queen, they lcd‘t their old house, 
and nobody thought of the Porter my more. 


V. 

HOW PRINCESS ANGELICA TOOK A LITTLE MAID. 

One day, when the Princess Angelica was quite a 
little girl, she was walking in the garden of the 
palace, with Mrs. Gruffanuff, the governess, holding 
a parasol over her head, to keep her sweet complexion 
from the freckles, and Angelica was cainying a bxm^ 
to feed the swans and ducks in the royal pond. 

They had not reached the duck-pond, when there 
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came toddling up to them such a funny little girl. 
She had a great quantity of hair blowing about her 
chubby little cheeks, and looked as if she had nbt 
been Avashed or combed for ever so long. She wore a 
ragged bit of a cloak, and liad only one shoe on. 

You little v/retch, who let you in here ? asked 
Gruffanuff. 

Dive me dat bun,’’ said the little girl, me vely 
hungy.” 

‘Mlungry ! what is that?” asked Princess Angel- 
ica, and gave the child the bun. 

Oh, Pribcess!” says Grutfanuff, “ liow good, how 
kind, how truly angelical you are ! See, your Majes- 
ties,” she said to the King^and Queen, who now came 
up, along with their nejdiew, Trimie Giglio, ^Giow 
kind the Princess is ! She met this little dirty wretch 
in the gar(l(Mi — I (',an’t tell liow s1k‘ came in here, or 
why the guards did not shoot her dead at the gate ! 
— and the dear darling of a Princess has given her 
the whole of her bun ! ” 

didn’t want it,” said Angeli{ia. 

But you are a darling little angel all the same,” 
says the governess. 

Yes; 1 know T am,” said Angelica. Dirty little 
girl, don’t you think T a,m very pretty ? ” Indeed, 
she had on the finest of little dresses and hats; and, 
•as her hair was carefully cairled, she really looked 
very Avelh • 

‘G)li, pooty, pooty!” says the little girl, capering 
about, laughing and dancing, and munching her bun ; 
and as she ate it she began to sing, 0 what fun to 
have a plum bun! how I wis it never was done!” 

which, and her funny accent, Angelica, Giglio, and 
the King and Queen began to laugh very mefrily. 

can dance as well as sing,” says the little girl. 
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Who was your mother — who were your relations, 
little girl ? ’’ said the Queen. 

The little girl said, Little lion was my hr udder ; 
great big lioness my mudder ; iieber heard of any 
udder.” And she capered away on her one shoe, and 
everybody was exceedingly diverted. 

So Angelica said to the Queen, Mamma, my parrot 
flew away yesterday out of its cage, and I don’t care 
any more for any of my toj^s ; and I think this funny 
little dirty child will amuse me. I will take her 
liome, and give her some of my old frocks — ” 

Oh, the generous darling ! ” says Gruffanuff. 

— which I have worn ever so many times, and 
am quite tired of,” Angelica went on; ‘‘and she shall 
be my little maid. Will you come home with me, 
little dirty girl ? ” 

The child clapped her hands and said, “ Go home 
with you -r- yes! You pooty Princess ! Have a nice 
dinner, and wear a new dress ! ” 

And they all laughed again, and took home the 
child to the palace ; where, when she was washed and 
combed, and had one of the Princess’s frocks given to 
her, she looked as handsome as Angelica, almost. 
JTot that Angelica ever thought so ; for this little lady 
never imagined that anybody in the world could be as 
pretty, as good, or as clever as herself. In order that 
the little girl should not become too proud and con- 
ceited, Mrs. Gruffanuff took her old ragged marj^tle 
and one shoe, and put them into a glass box, with a 
card laid upon them, upon which was written, “ These 
were the old clothes in which little Be’Csiutda was 
found when the great goodness and admirable kindness 
of her Royal Highness the PrinoeBS Angelica received 
this little outcast” Aud the date was added,i and th« 
box locked up. 
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For a wliile little Betsinda waf5 a great favorite with 
the Princess, and she danced, and sang, and made her 
little rhymes, to amuse her mistress. But then the 
Princess got a monkey, and afterwards a little dog, 
and afterwards a doll, and did not care for Betsinda 
any moi’e, who became very melancholy and quiet, and 
sang no more funny songs, because nobody cared to 
hear her. And then, a.s she g 3 *ew older, she was made 
a little lady’s-maid to the Brinccss; and though she had 
no wages, she woi'ked and mended, and put Angelica’s 
hair in papers, and was n(‘V(*r cross when scolded, and 
was always eager to jdease her mistress, and was always 
up early and to bed late, and at hand when wanted, and 
in fact became a perf(‘(‘t little maid. So the two girls 
grew up, and, when the Princess came out, Betsinda 
wa^s never tired of waiting on her; and made her 
dresses better than the Ix^st milliner, and was useful 
in a hundred ways. Whilst the Princess was having 
her mast(u;s, Betsinda would sit and watch them ; and 
in this way slu^ })ieke(l up a gr(\at deal of learning ; I’or 
she was always awake, though her mistress was not, 
and listened to the wise professors Avhen Angelica 
was ya wning or thinking of the next ball. And when 
the dancing-master came, Betsinda learned along with 
Angelica; and when the niusie-master came, she 
watched him, and practised the Ih-incess’s pieces when 
Angelica was away at balls and parties ; and when 
tile drawing-master came, she took note of all he said 
and did; and the same with French, Italian, and all 
other languages — she learned them from the teacher 
who came to Angelica. When the Princess was going 
out of an evening she would say, My good Betsinda, 
you may as well finish what I have begun.” Yes, 
Miss,” Betsinda would say, and sit down very cheer- 
ful, not to Jinish what Angelica began, but to do it. 
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For instance^ the Princess would begin a head of a 
warrior, and Betsinda would complete it; then the 
Princess put her name to the drawing ; and the Court 
and King and Queen, and above all poor Giglio, ad- 
mired the picture of all things, and said, Was there 
ever a genius like Angelica ? So, I am sorry to say, 
was it with the Princesses embroidery and other accom 
plishments ; and Angelica actually believed that she 
did these things hcrselt', and received all the flattery 
of the Court as if every word of it was true. Thus 
she Ix^gan to think that th(*re was no young woman in 
all the world e(]ual to herself, and that no young man 
was good enough for her. As for Ih'tsinda, as slie 
heard none of th(‘.se praises, sin* was not puffed up by 
them, and being a most graceful, good-natured girl, 
she was only too anxious to do everything which 
might give her mistress pleasure. Now you begin to 
perceive that Angelica had faults of her own, and was 
by no means such a womhu* of wonders as people 
represented her lioyal Highness to be. 


VI. 

HOW PHINCn GIGLIO BIUIAVED HIMSELF. 

And now let us speak about Prince Giglio, the 
nephew of the reigning monarch of Paflagonia. It 
has already been stated, in Chapter II., that as long 
as he had a smart coat to wear, a good horse to ride, 
and moiu^y in his pocket — or rather to take out of his 
pocket, for he was very good-natured — my young 
Prince did Hot care for the loss of his crown and 
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sceptre, being a thoughtless youth, not much inclined 
to politics^or any kind of learning So his tutor had 
a sinecure. Giglio would not learn classics or mathe- 
matics, and the Lord Chancellor of raHagonia, Squaue- 
Toso, pulled a very long face because the Prince could 
not be got to study the Paflagoiiian laws and constitu- 
tion ; but, on the other hand, the King's ga,nie-k(H'])ers 
and huntsmen found tlie Prince an apt pujul ; the 
danciiig-mastei' pronoinujed that he was a most (‘legant 
and assiduous scholar ; the First fjord of the Iblliard 
Table gave tin*, most flattering r(‘ports of the Prince’s 
skill ; so did the Groom of the Tennis Court ; and as 
for the Captain of the Guard and Fencing-master, the 
valiant and veteran Count Kutasokf Hedzoff, he 
avowed that since he ran the General of Crim Tartary, 
the dreadful Grumbuskin, through the body, he never 
had encountered so expert a swordsman as Prince 
Giglio. 

I hope you do not imagine that there was any im- 
propriety in tlie Prince and Princess ^alking together 
in the palace garden, and because (Jiglio kissed 
Angelica’s hand in a polite manner. In the first 
place they are cousins; next, the Qiuam is Avalking in 
the gardeji too (you cannot see her, for she liappens 
to be behind that tree), and her Majesty always 
wished that Angelica and Giglio should marry : so did 
Giglio : so did Angelica sometimes, for she thought 
hi!r cousin very handsome, brave, and good-natured : 
but then you know she was so (dever and knew so 
many things, and poor Giglio knew nothing, and had 
no conversation. When they looked at the stars, what 
did Giglio know of the heavenly bodies ? Once, wlieii 
oh a sweet night in a balcony where they were stand- 
ing Angelica said, There is the Bear ” — Wlu're 
says Giglio. Don’t be afraid, Angelica ! if a dozen 
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bears come, I will kill them rather than they shall 
hurt you.’^ Oh, you silly creature ! ’’ says she : you 
are very good, but you are not Very wise/’ When 
they looked at tlie flowers, Giglio was utterly un- 
acquainted with botany, and had never heard of 
Linnaeus. When the butterflies passed, Giglio knew 
nothing about them, being as ignorant of entomology 
as I am of algebra. So you see, Angelica, though she 
liked Giglio pretty well, despised him on account of 
Ins ignorance. 1 think she probably valued her own 
loAimlng rather too much; but to think too well of 
one’s S(df is the fault of people of all ages and both 
sexes. Finally, when nobody else was there, Angelica 
liked her cousin well enough. 

King Valoroso was very delicate in health, and 
withal so fond of good dinners (which were prepared 
for him by his French cook, Marmitonio), that it was 
supposed he could not live long. Now the idea of 
anything happening to the King struck the artful 
Prime Minister and tlie designing old lady-in-waiting 
with terror. I^r, thought Glumboso and the Coun- 
tess, when I’rince Giglio marries his cousin and 
comes to the throne, what a pretty position we shall 
be in, wliom he dislikes, and who have always been 
unkind to him. We shall lose our places in a trice ; 
Grufl’anuff will have to give up all the jewels, laces, 
snuff-boxes, rings, and watches which belonged to the 
Queen, Gigiio’s mother; and Glumboso will be forced 
to refund two hundred and seventeen thousand miF 
lions, nine hundred and eighty-seven thousand, four 
hundred and thirty-nine pounds thirteen shillings and 
sixpence halfpenny, money left to Prince Giglio by 
his poor dear father.” So the Lady of Honor arid 
the Prime Minister hated Giglio because they had 
done him a wrong ; and these unprincipled people in- 
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vented a hundred cruel stories about poor Giglioj in 
order to influence the King, Queen, and Princess 
against him : how he was so ignorant that he could 
not spell the commonest words, and actually wrote 
Valoroso Valloroso, and spelt Angelica with two Z’s ; 
how he drank a great deal too much wine at dinner? 
and was always idling in the stables with the grooms ; 
how he owed ever so much money at the pastry-cook’s 
and the haberdasher’s ; how he used to go to sleep at 
church ; how he was fond of playing cards with the 
pages. So did the Queen like playing cards ; so did 
the King go to sleep at church, and eat and drink too 
much ; and, if Giglio owed a trifle for tarts, who owed 
him two hundred and seventeen thousand millions, 
nine hundred and eighty-seven thousand, four hun- 
dred and thirty-nine pounds thirteen shillings and 
sixpence halfpenny, I should like to know ? Detrac- 
tors and talebearers (in my humble opinion) had much 
better look at home. All this backbiting and slander- 
ing had effect upon Princess Angelica, who began to 
look coldly on her cousin, then to laugh at him and 
scorn him for being so stuj3id, then to sneer at him 
for having vulgar associates ; and at Court balls, din- 
ners, and so forth, to .treat him so unkindly that poor 
Giglio became quite ill, took to his bed, and sent for 
the doctor. 

His Majesty King Valoroso, as we have seen, had 
his own reasons for disliking his nephew ; and as for 
those innocent readers who ask why ? — 1 beg (with 
the permission of their dear parents) to refer them to 
Shakspeare’s pages, where they will read why King 
John disliked Prince Arthur. With the Queen, his 
royal but weak-minded aunt, when Giglio was out of 
sight he was out of mind. While she had her whist 
and her evening-parties,, she cared for little else. 
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I dare say two villains^ who shall be nameless, 
wished Doctor Pildrafto, the Court Physician, had 
killed Giglio right out, but he only bled and phys- 
icked him so severely, that the Prince was kept to his 
room for several months, and grew as thin as a post. 

Whilst he was lying sick in this way, there came 
to the Court of Paflagonia a famous painter, wliose 
name was Tomaso Lorenzo, and who was Painter in 
Ordinary to the King of Grim Tartary, Paflagonia’s 
neighbor. Tomaso Lorenzo painted all the Court, 
who were deliglited with his works ; for even Coun- 
tess Grulfanuff looked young and Glumboso good- 
humored in his pictures. He flatters very much,’^ 
some people said. Nay ! ’’ says Princess Angelica, 
“ I am above flattery, and I think he did not make 
my picture handsome enough. I can’t bear to hear a 
man of genius unjustly cried down, and I hope my 
dear papa will make Lorenzo a knight of his Order 
of the Cucumber.” 

The Princess Angelica, although the courtiers 
vowed her Koyal Highness could draw so beautifully 
that the idea of her taking lessons was absurd, yet 
chose to have Lorenzo for a teacher, and it was won- 
derful, as long as she painted in his studio^ what beau- 
tiful pictures she made ! Some* of the performances 
were engraved for the Book of Beauty : ” others 
were sold for enornious sums at Charity Bazaars. 
She wrote the signatures under the drawings no doubt,» 
but I think I know who did the pictures — this artful 
painter, who had come with other designs on Angelica 
than merely to teach her to draw. 

One day Lorenzo showed the Princess a portrait of 
a young man in armor, with fair hair and the love- 
liest blue eyes, and an expression at once melancholy 
and interesting. 
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^^Dear Signor Lorenzo, who is this ? asked the 
Princess. I never saw any one so handsome/’ says 
Countess Gruttanuff (the old humbug). 

That,” said the l^iinter, ‘‘ that, Madam, is the 
portrait of my august young master, his Royal High- 
ness Bulbo, Crown Prince of Crim Tartary, Duke of 
Acroeeraunia, Marquis of Polupliloisboio, and Knight 
Grand Cross of the Order of the Pumpkin. That is 
the Order of tlie Pumpkin glittering on his manly 
breast, and received by his Royal Highness from his 
august father, his Majesty King Padella I., for his 
gallantry at the battle of Rimbombainento, when he 
slew with his own princely hand the King of Ograria 
and two hundred and. eleven giants of the two hun- 
dred and eighteen who formed tlie King’s body-guard. 
The remainder were destroyed by the brave Crim 
Tartar army after an obstinate combat, in which the 
Crim Tartars suffered severely.” 

What a Prince ! ” thought Angelica : “ so brave — 
so calm-looking — so young — what a hero ! ” 

He is as accomplished as he is brave,” continued 
the Court Painter. ^^He knows all languages per- 
fectly : sings deliciously : plays every instrument : 
composes operas which have been acted a thousand 
nights running at the Imperial Theatre of Crim Tar- 
tary, and danced in a ballet there before the King 
and Queen ; in which he looked so beautiful, that his 
Cousin, the lovely daughter of the King of Circassia, 
died for love of him.” 

Why did he not marry the poor Princess ? 
asked Angelica, with a sigh. 

Because they were first-cousins, Madam, and the 
clergy forbid these unions,” said the Painter, And 
besides, the young Prince had given his royal heart 
elsewhereJ^ 
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“ And to whom ? ” asked her Eoyal. Highness. 

“I am. not at liberty to mention the Princess’s 
name,” answered the Painter. 

“ But you may tell me the first letter of it,” gasped 
out the Princess. 

“ That your Eoyal Highness is at liberty to guess,” 
says Lorenzo. 

“ Does it begin with a Z ? ” asked Angelica. 

The Painter said it was n’t a Z ; then she tried a 
Y ; then an X ; then a W, and went so backwards 
through almost the whole alphabet. 

When. she came to D, and it wasn’t D, she grew 
very much excited; when she came to C, and it 
was n’t C, she was still more nervous ; wheu she came 
to B, a7id It was 7i’t B, “ Oh, dearest Gruffanuff,” she 
said, “ lend me your smelling-bottle ! ” and, hiding 
her head in the Countess’s shoulder, she faintly 
whispered, “ Ah, Signor, can it be A ? ” 

“It was A; aud'thougli I may not, by my Eoyal 
Master’s orders, tell your Eoyal Highness the Prin- 
cess’s name, whom he fondly, madly, devotedly, rapt- 
urously loves, I may show you her portrait,” says the 
slyboots : and leading the Princess up to a gilt frame, 
he drew a curtain which was before it. 

Oh goodness ! the frame contained A looking* 
glass, and Angelica saw her own facel 
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VII. 


HOW GIGLIO AKD ANGELICA HAD A QUARKEL. 

The Court Painter of his Majesty the King of 
Grim Tartary returned to that monarch’s dominions, 
carrying away a number of sketches which lie had 
made in the Paflagonian capital (you know of course, 
my dears, that the name of that capital is Bloinbo- 
dinga) ; but the most charming of all his pieces was a 
portrait of the Princess Angelica, which all the Cr|pi 
Tartar nobles came to see. With this work the King 
was so delighted, that he decorated the Painter with 
his Order of the Pumpkin (sixth class), and the artist 
became Sir Tomaso Lorenzo, K.P., thenceforth. 

King Valoroso also sent Sir Tomaso his Order of 
the Cucumber, besides a handsome order for money ; 
for he painted the King, Queen, and principal nobility 
while at Plombodinga, and became all the fashion, to 
the perfect rage of all the artists in Pafiagonia, where 
the King used to point to the portrait of Prince 
Bulbo, which Sir Tomaso had left behind him, and 
say, Which among you can paint a picture like 
that?’’ 

It hung in the royal parlor over the royal side- 
board, and Princess Angelica could always look at it 
she sat making the tea. Each day it seemed to 
grow handsomer and handsomer, and the Princess 
grew so fond of looking at it, that she would often 
spill the tea over the cloth, at which her father and 
mother would wink and wag their heads ; and say to 
each other, Aha ! we see how things are going.” 

In the meanwhile poor Giglio lay up stairs very 
sick in his chamber, though he took all the doctor’s 
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horrible medicines like a good young lad : as I hope 
you do, my dears, when you are ill and mamma sends 
for the medical man. And the only person who vis- 
ited Giglio (besides his friend the Captain of the 
Guard, who was almost always busy or on parade) 
was little Betsiiida the housemaid, who used to do his 
bedroom and sitting-room out, bring him his gruel, 
and warm his bed. 

When the little housemaid came to liim in the morn- 
ing and evening, Prince Giglio used to sa}", “Betsinda, 
Betsinda, how is the Princess Angelica ? 

Ip And Betsinda used to answer, The princess is 
Very well, thank you, my lord.’’ And Giglio would 
heave a sigh, and think, If Angelica were sick, I am 
sure I should not be very well.” 

Then Giglio would say, ^^Betsinda, has the Princess 
Angelica asked for me to-day ? ” And Betsinda 
would answer, ^MSTo, my lord, not to-day; ’’ or, She 
was very busy practising the piano when I saw her ; ” 
or She was Avriting invitations for an evening-party 
and did not speak to me ; ” or make some excuse or 
other, not strictly consonant with truth : (for Betsinda 
Avas such a good-natured creature, that she strove to 
do everything to prevent annoyance to Prince Giglio, 
and even brought him up roast-chicken and jellies 
from the kitchen when the doctor allowed them, and 
Giglio was getting better), saying that the princess 
had made the jelly, or the bread-sauce, with her own 
hands, on purpose for Giglio.” 

When Giglio heard this he took heart, and began to 
mend immediately; and gobbled up all the jelly, and 
picked the last bone of the chicken — drumsticks, 
merry-thought, sldes’-bones, back, pope’s-nose, and all 
— thanking his dear Angelica r and he felt so much 
better the next day, that he dressed and went down 
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stairs — where whom should he meet but Angelica 
going into the drawing-room ? All the covers were 
off the chairs, the chandeliers taken out of the bags, 
the damask curtains uncovered, the work and things 
carried away, and the handsomest albums on the 
tables. Angelica had her hair in papers. In a word, 
it was evident there was, going to be a party. 

“ Heavens, Giglio ! cries Angelica : you here in 
such a dress ! What a figure you are ! ’’ 

Yes, dear Angelica, I am come down stairs, and 
feel so well to-day, thanks to the fowl and the 

“ What do I know about fowls and jellies, that yoW 
allude to them in that rude way ? ” says Angelica. 

Why, did nff — did n’t you send them, Angelica 
dear ? ” says Giglio. 

I send them indeed ! Angelica dear ! No, Giglio 
diiar,’’ says she, mocking him. I was engaged in 
getting the rooms ready for his Royal Highness the 
Rrince of Grim Tartary, who is coming to pay my 
])apa’s court a visit.”' 

The — Prince — of — Grim — Tartary ! ” Giglio 
said, aghast. 

Yes, the Prince of Crirn Tartary,” says Angelica, 
mocking him. I dare say you never heard of such 
a country. Wliiit did you ever hear of? You don’t 
know whether Grim Tartary is on the Red Sea, or on 
the Black Sea, I dare say.” ^ 

Yes, I do: it ’s on the Red Sea,” says Giglio; at 
which the JTincess burst out laughing at him, and 
said, ‘^Oh, you ninny ! You are so ignorant, you are 
really not fit for society ! You know nothing but 
about horses and dogs, and are only fit to dine in a 
mess-room with my Royal Father’s heaviest dragoons. 
Don’t look so surprised at me, sir : go and put your 
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best clothes on to receive the Prince, and let me get 
the drawing-room ready/’ 

Giglio said, Oh, Angelica, Angelica, I did n’t think 
this of yon. This wasn’t your language to me when 
you gave me this ring, and I gave you mine in the 
garden, and you gave me that k — ” 

But what k — was we nev^r shall know, for An- 
gelica, in a rage, cried, ^^Get out, you saucy, rude 
creature ! How dare you to remind me of your rude- 
ness ! As for your little trumpery twopenny ring, 
there, sir — there ! ” And she flung it out of the 
window. 

It was my mother’s marriage-ring,” cried Giglio. 

I don’t care whose marriage-ring it was,” cries 
Angelica. Marry the person who picks it up if 
she ’s a woman ; you sha’n’t marry me. And give me 
back my ring. I ’ve no patience with people who 
boast about the things they give away, iknow who’ll 
give me much finer things than you ever gave m^. *A 
beggarly ring indeed, not worth five shillings ! ” 

Now Angelica little knew that the ring which Giglio 
had given her was a fairy ring ; if a man wore it, it 
made all the women in love with him ; if a woman, 
all the gentlemen. The Queen, Giglio’s mother, quite 
an ordinary-looking person, was admired immensely 
whilst she wore this ring, and her husband was frantic 
when she was ill, But when she called her little 
Giglio tocher, and put the ring on his finger, Kirfg 
Savio did not seem to care for hia wife so much any 
more, but transferred all his love to little Giglio* So 
did everybody love him as long aB he had the ring ; 
but when, as quite a child, he gave it to Angelica, 
people began to love and admire Aer ; and Giglio, as 
the saying is, played only second fiddle. 

Yes,” says Angelica, going on in hor foolish un« 
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grateful way, “ I know who ’ll give me much finer 
things than your beggarly little pearl nonsense.” 

“ Very good, Miss ! You may take back your ring, 
too ! ” says Giglio, his eyes flashing fire at her ; and 
then, as if his eyes had been suddenly opened, he 
cried out, “ Ha ! what does this mean ? Is this the 
woman I have been in love with all my life ? Have 
I been such a ninny as to throw away my regard 
upon you ? Why — actually — yes — you are a little 
crooked ! ” 

“ Oh, you wretch ! ” cries Angelica. 

“And, upon my conscience, you — you squint a 
little.” 

“ Eh ! ” cries Angelica. 

“ And your hair is red — and you are marked with 
the small-pox — and what ? you have three false 
teeth — and one leg shorter than the other ! ” 

“ You brute, you brute, you ! ” Angelica screamed 
out : and as she seized the ring with one hand, she 
dealt Giglio one, two, three smacks on the face, and 
would have pulled the hair off his head had he not 
started laughing, and crying, — 

“ Oh, dear me, Angelica ! don’t pull out my hair, it 
hurts ! You might remove a great deal of your own, 
as I perceive, without scissors or pulliiig at all. Oh, 
ho, ho ! ha, ha, ha ! he, he, he ! ” 

And he nearly choked himself with laughing, and 
she with rage ; when, with a low bow, and dressed in 
his Court habit. Count Gambabella, the first lord-in- 
waiting, entered and said, “Royal Highnesses ! Their 
Msijesties expect you in the Pink Throne-room, 
where they await the arrival of the Prince of Grim 
Tartarv.” 
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VIIL 

HOW GRITFFANUFF PICKED THE FAIRY RING 0F, 
AND PRINCE BIJLBO CAME TO COURT. 

Prince Bulbo’s arrival had set all the court in a 
flutter : everybody was ordered to put his or her best 
clothes on : the footmen had their gala liveries ; the 
Lord Chancellor his new wig ; the Guards their last 
new tunics; and Countess Gruffanuff, you may be 
sure, was glad of an opportunity of decorating her old 
person with her finest things. She was walking 
through the court of the Palace on her way to wait 
upon their Majesties, when she spied something glit- 
tering on the pavement, and bade the boy in buttons, 
who was holding up her train, to go and pick up the 
article shining yonder. He was an ugly little wretch, 
in some of the late groom-porter^s old clothes cut 
down, and much too tight for him; and yet, when he 
had taken up the ring (as it turned out to be), and 
was Carrying it to his mistress, she thought he looked 
like a little Cupid. He gave the ring to her ; it 
was a trumpery little thing enough, but too small 
for any of heT old knuckles, so she put it into her 
pocket. 

Oh, Mum ! ’’ says the boy, looking at her, how 
— how beyoutiful you do look, Mum, to-day, Mum ! 

And you, too, Jacky,’’ she was going to say; bur, 
looking down at him — no, he was no longer good- 
looking at all — but only the carroty-haired little 
Jacky of the morning. However, praise is welcoine 
from the ugliest of men or boys, and Gruffanuff, bid- 
ding the boy hold up her train, walked on in high 
goodhumor. The Guards saluted her with peculiar 
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respect. Captain Hedzoff, in the ante-room, said, 

My dear madam, you look like an angel to-day.’’ 
And so, bowing and smirking, Gruffaniiff went in and 
took her place behind her Royal Master and Mistress, 
who were in the throne-room, awaiting the Prince of 
Crim Tartary. Princess Angelica sat at their feet, 
and behind the King’s chair stood Prince Giglio, 
looking very savage. 

The Prince of Grim Tartary made his appearance, 
attended by P>aron Sleibootz, liis chamberlain, and 
followed by a black page, carrying the most beautiful 
crown you ever saw! He was dressed in his travel- 
ling costume, ami his hair Avas a little in disorder. 
“ 1 have ridden throe hundred miles since breakfast,” 
said he, “ so eager was I ^o behold the Prin — the 
Court and august family of Paflagonia, and I could 
not wait one minute before appearing in your 
Majesties’ ineseiices.” 

Giglio, from behind the throne, burst out into a 
roar of contemptuous laughter; but all the Royal 
party, in fact, were so Hurried, that they did not hear 
this little outbreak. ‘‘ Your R. H. is welcome in any 
dress,” says tlie King. ‘^Gluinboso, a chair for his 
Royal Highness.” 

Any dress his Royal Highness wears is a Court- 
dress,” says Princ.ess Angelica, smiling graciously. 

Ah ! but you should see my other clothes,” said 
file Prince. I should have had them on, but that 
stupid carrier has not brought them. Who ’s that 
laughing ? ” 

It was Giglio laughing. ‘‘I was laughing,” he 
said, because you said just now that you were in such 
a hurry to see the Princess that you could not wait to 
change your dress; and now you say you come in 
those clotkes because you have no others.” 
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And who are you ? says Prince Bulbo, very 
fiercely. 

<^My father was King of this country, and I am 
his only son, Prince ! ’’ replies Giglio, with equal 
haughtiness. 

‘‘ Ha ! said the King and Gluinboso, looking very 
flurried; but the former, collecting himself, said, 
^^Dear Prince Bulbo, I forgot to introduce to your 
Eoyal Highness my dear nephew, his Royal Highness 
Prince Giglio! Know each other! Embrace each 
other! Giglio, give his Royal Highness your hand!^’ 
And Giglio, giving his hand, squeezed poor Bulbo’s 
until the tears ran out of his eyes. Gluinboso now 
brought a chair for the Royal visitor, and placed it on 
the platform on which the King, Queen, and Prince 
were seated; but the chair was on the edge of the 
platform, and as Bulbo sat down, it toppled over, and 
he with it, rolling over and over, and bellowing like a 
bull. Giglio roared still louder at this disaster, but it 
was with laughter ; so did all the Court when Prince 
Bulbo got up ; for though when he entered the room 
he appeared not very ridiculous, as ho stood up from 
his fall, for a moment, he looked so exceedingly plain 
and foolish that nobody could help laughing at him. 
When he had entered the room, he was observed to 
carry af^ose in his hand, which fell out of it as he 
tumldh* 

^^My rose ! my rose!’’ cried Bulbo; and his cham- 
berlain dashed forwards and picked it up, and gave it 
to the Prince, who put it in his waistcoat. Then peo- 
ple W'Oncfered why they had laughed ; there was 
nothing particularly ridiculous in him. He was 
rather short, rather stout, rather red-haired, but, in 
fine, for a prince not so bad. 

So they sat and talked, the royal personages W 
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gether, the Grim Tartar officers with those of Paflago 
Ilia — Giglio very comfortable with Gruffanuff behind 
the throne. He looked at her with such tender eyes, 
that her heart was all in a flutter. Oh, dear Prince,” 
she said, how could you speak so haughtily in pres- 
ence of their Majesties ? I protest I thought I should 
have fainted.” 

should have caught you in my arms,” said 
Giglio, looking raptures. 

^^Why were you so cruel to Prince Bulbo, dear 
Prince ? ” says Gruff. 

Because I hate him,” says Gih 

You are jealous of him, and still love poor An- 
gelica,” cries Gruftanuff, putting her handkerchief to 
her eyes. 

I did, but I loYC her no more ! ” Giglio cried. I 
despise her ! Were she heiress to twenty thousand 
thrones, I would despise her and scorn her. But 
why speak of thrones ? I have lost mine. I am 
too Aveak to recover it — I am alone, and have no 
friend.” 

Oh, say not so, dear Prince ! ” says Gruffanuff. 

Besides,” says he, “I am so happy here behind the 
ihvQney that I would not change my place, no, not for 
the throne of the world ! ” 

What are you two people chattering about there ? ” 
says the Queen, who was rather good-nature||^ though 
«)ot over-burdened with wisdom. It is time to dress 
for dinner. Giglio, show Prince Bulbo to his room. 
Prinoe, if your Qlothes have not come, we shall be 
very happy to see you as you are.” But when Prince 
Ifulipp got to his bedroom, his luggage was there and 
uup^kod ; and the hairdresser coming in, cut and 
ciuded hw hi$ own satisfaction; and 

whe^ tho dihher-beli rangr th company had not 
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to wait above five-and-twenty minutes until Bulbo ap- 
peared, during which time the King, who could not 
bear to wait, grew as sulky as possible. As for Giglio, 
he never left Madam Gruffanuff all this time, but 
stood with her in the embrasure of a window, paying 
her compliments. At length the groom of the cham- 
bers announced his Royal Highness the Prince of 
Grim Tartary ! and the noble company went into the 
royal dining-room. It was quite a small party ; only 
the King and Queen, the Princess, whom Bulbo took 
out, the two Princes, Countess Gruffanulf, Glumboso 
the Prime Minister, and Prince Bulbo’s chamberlain. 
You may be sure they had a very good dinner — ■ let 
every boy or girl think of what he or she likes best, 
and fancy it on the table.* 

The Princess talked incessantly jail dinner-time to 
the Prince of Crimea, who ate an immense deal too 
much, and never took his eyes off his plate, except 
when Giglio, who was carving k goose, sent a quantity 
of stuffing and oniou-sauc^e one of them. Giglio 
only burst out a-laug^ttjg; -^s the Crimean Prince 
wiped his shirt-fjj^t and'fece with his scented pocket- 
handkerchief. did not make Prince Bulbo any 
apology. Whed’^he Prince looked at him, Giglio 
would not looklihat way. When Prince Bulbo Said, 
“Prince Giglio, may I have the honor of taking a 
glass o^wine with you?” Giglio wouldn’t answer- 
!^1 his talk and his eyes were for Countess Gruffa* 
nuff, who, you may be sure, was pleased with Giglio’s 
atteptions— the vain old creature 1 When he was 
not coittplimenting her, he was making fun of Princse 
Bulbo, 80 loud that Gruffanuff was always tappirig 
him with her fan and saying, “Oh, you satirical 

» Here a v^ry pretty game may be pleyed by all the children 
aaying what they like beat for dinner,.- 






little deaf, and the King thought so much about his 
own dinner, and, besides, made such a dreadful noise, 
hob-gobbling in eating it, that he heard nothing else. 
After dinner, his Majesty and the Queen went to 
sleep in their arm-chairs. 
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This was the time when Giglio began his tri(*ks 
with Prince Bulbo, plying that young gentleman with, 
port, sherry, inadeira, champagne, marsala, t'-herry- 
brandy and pale ale, of all ol which M astei- Bui bo 
drank without stint. But in plying his guest, Giglio 
was obliged to drink himself, and 1 am sorry to say, 
took more than was good for him, so tliat the young 
men were very noisy, rude, and .foolish wlnm they 
joined the ladies after dinner ; and dearly did they 
pay for that imprudence, as now, my darlings, you 
shall hear ! 

Bulbo went and sat by the piano, where Ang(‘li(^a 
was playing and singing, and he sang out of tum.g and 
he upset the coffee when the footman brought it, and 
he laughed out of place, and talked absurdly, and fell 
asleep and snored horridly. Booh, the nasty pig ! 
But as he lay there stretched on the pink satin sofa, 
Angelica still persisted in thinking him the most 
beautiful of human beings. No doul)t the magic*, rose 
which Bulbo wore caused this infatuation on Angel- 
ica’s part : but is she the first young woimin who lias 
thought a silly fellow charming ? 

Giglio must go and sit by Gruffanuff, whose old 
face he, too, every moment began to find more lov(‘ly. 
He paid the most outrageous compliments to her : — 
There never was such a darling. Older than he was ? 
— Fiddle-de-dee! He would marry her — he would, 
have nothing but her ! ® 

To marry the heir to the tlirone ! Here was a 
chance ! The artful hussy actually got a sheet of 
paper and wrote upon it, — 

“This is to givej notice that I, Giglio, only son of Savio, 
King of Paflagonia, hereby promise to marry the charming and 
virtuous Barbara Griselda Countess Gruffanuff, and widow of 
the late Jenkins Gruffanuff, Esq.’’ 
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What is it you are writing, you charming Gruffy ? ” 
says Giglio, who was lolling on the sofa by the writing- 
table. 

Only an order for you to sign, dear Prince, for 
giving coals and blankets to the poor, this cold 
weather. Look! the King and Queen are both asleep 
and your Royal Highness’s order will do.” 

So Giglio, who was very good-natured, as Gruffy 
well knew, signed tlie ord(ir immediately ; and, when 
she had it in her pocket, you may fancy what airs she 
gave herself. She was ready to flounce out of the 
room before the Queen herself, as now she was the 
wife of the rhjhtfnl King of Paflagonia ! She would 
not speak to GlumV)oso, whom she thought a brute, 
for depriving her dear hashatul of the crown ! And 
when candles (iajue, and she had Indped to undress 
the Queen and Princess, she went into her own room, 
and actually |)ractis(*(l, on a. shecd. of paper, Griselda 
Paflagonia,” Barbara Regina,” Griselda Barbara, 
Paf. Reg.,^’ and I don’t know what signatures besides, 
against the day when she should be Queen forsooth 1 


IX. 

HOW BETSTNDA GOT THE WARMING-PAN. 

Little Betsinda came in to put Gruffanuff’s hair 
in papers j and the Countess was so pleased, that, for 
a wonder, she complimented Betsinda. Betsinda ! ” 
she said, you dressed my hair very nicely to-day ; 
I promised you a little present. Here are five sh— 
no, here is a pretty little ring that I picked — that I 
have had some time.” And she gave Betsinda the 
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ring she had picked up in the court. It fitted Betsinda 
exactly. 

^^It ’s like the ring the Princess used to wear/’ says 
the maid. 

such thing/’ says Gruffaniiff; I have had it 
tliis ever so long. There — tuck me up quite comfort- 
able: and now, as it^s a very cold night” (the snow 
was beating in at the window), ‘*you Jiiay go and warm 
dear Primus Giglio’s bed, lik(^ a good girl, and then 
you may unrip my green silk, and then you can just 
do me up a little cap for th(‘ morning, and then you 
can mend that hole in my silk stocking, and then you 
can go to bed, Betsinda. Mind, I shall want my cup 
of tea at five o’clock in the morning.” 

I suppose I had best warm both the young gentle- 
men’s beds, Ma’am ? ” says Px'tsiuda. 

Gruffanulf, f(jr reply, said, “ llau-au-ho ! — Gram 
haw-hoo ! — Ilong-hrho ! ” In fa-ct, she was snoring 
sound asleep. 

Her room, you know, is next to the King and 
Qiicen, and the I’rincess is next to them. So pretty 
Betsinda went away for the (‘.oals to the kitchen, and 
filled the royal warming-pan. 

Now slie was a very kind, meiTy, civil, pretty girl j 
but there must have been something very captivating 
about h(*r tliis ('veiling, for all tlie women in the ser- 
vants’-hall began to scifid and abuse her. The house- 
keeper said she was a pert, stuck-up thing : the 
upper-housemaid asked, how dar(j she wear such ring- 
lets and ribbons, it was quite improper ! The cook 
(for there was a woman-cook as well as a man-cook) 
said to the kitchen-maid that she never could see any- 
thing in that creetur : but as for the men, every one 
of tliem, Coachman, John, Buttons the page, and Mon- 
sieur the Prince of Crim Tartary’s valet, started up 
and said, — 
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My eyes ! 

O nnissey ! 

0 jeminaiiy ! 
0 eiel ! 


what a pretty girl Betsinda is ! 


Hands off; none of your impertinence, you vul- 
gar, low people ! says Betsinda, walking off with her 
pan of coals. She heard the young gentlemen play- 
ing a,t billiards as she went iij) stairs ; first to Ihiiuie 
(figlio’s bed, which sh(‘ wiirmed, and then to Prince 
Bui bo’s room. 

He came in just as she had done ; and as soon as 
he saAv her, 0 ! O ! O ! O ! 0 ! O ! wliat a beyou — 
00 — ootiful creature you are! You angel — you 
Peri — you r()S(‘bud, let me be thy bulbul — thy Biil- 
bo, too ! Ply to the dissert, fiy with me ! I never 
saw a young gazelh* to glad me with its dark blue eye 
that had eyes like thine. Thou nymph of beauty, 
take, take this young luairt. A triuu* never did it- 
self sustain witliin a soldier’s waistcoat. Be mine ! 
Be mine! Be Ihlncess of Crim Tartary! My Eoyal 
Father will approve our union : and as for that little 
carroty-haired Angelica, T do not care a fig for her 
any moiV.” 

‘H’to away, your Royal Highness, and . go to bed, 
please,” said Betsinda, with the warining-])an. 

But Bulbo said, “Xo, never, till thou swearest to 
be mine, thou lovtdy, blushing chambermaid divine! 
fJ[(U’e, at thy feet, the royal Bulbo lies, the trembling 
captive of Betsinda’s eyes.” 

And he w(mt on, making himself so absurd and 
rldlndous, that Betsinda, wlio was full of fun, gave 
him a touch with the warming-pan, which, I promise 
you, madti him cry O-o-o-o ! ” in a very different 
manner. 

Prince Bulbo made such a noise that Prince Giglio, 
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who heard him, from tlie next room, came in to^see 
what was the imatter. As soon as he saw what was 
taking idace, Giglio, in a fury, rushed on Bulbo, kicked 
him* in the rudest manner up to the ceiling, and went 
on kicking him till his hair was quite out of curl. 

Poor Betsinda did not know wliether to laugh or to 
cry 5 the kicking certainly must hurt the Prince, but 
then he looked so droll I Wlien Giglio liad done 
knocking him up and down to the ground, and whilst 
he went into a corner rubbing himself, what do yon 
think Giglio does ? He goes down on his own knees 
to Bfdsiuda, takes her hand, begs her to accept his 
lieart, and offers to marry her that moment. Fancy 
Betsinda’s condition, who had been in love with tlie 
Prince ever since she first saw him in the palace 
garden, when she was quite a little child. 

‘H)h, divine Betsinda!’^ says the Prince, ^Giow 
have I lived fifteen years in thy company without 
seeing tliy perfections ? What woman in all Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and America — nay, in Australia, only 
it is not yet discovered — can presume to be thy 
equal ? Angelica ? Pish ! Gruffanuff ? Phoo ! The 
Queen ? Ha, ha ! Thou art my queen. Thou art the 
real Angelica, because thou art really angelic.’^ 

‘^Oh, Prince ! I am but a poor chambermakV’ says 
Betsinda, looking, however, very much pleased. 

Didst thou not tend me in my sickness, when all 
forsook me ? ’^ continues Giglio. Did not thy gentle 
hand smooth my pillow, and bring me jelly and 
roast-chicken ? ’’ 

Yes, dear Prince, I did,^’ says Betsinda, ^^and I 
sewed your Royal Highness’s shirt-buttons on too, 
if you please, your Royal Highness/’ cries this artless 
maiden. 

When pbor Prince Bulbo, who was now madly in 
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love witli Bet«iu(la, hoard this declaration^ when he 
siiw the unmistakable glances which she flung upon 
(Jiglio, Bui bo began to cry bitterly, and tore quantities 
ot hair out of his head, till it all covered the room 
like so much tow. 

Betsinda had left the warming-pan on the floor 
while the Princes were going on with their conver- 
sation, and as tlu^y began now to quarrel and be very 
fl(U-c(' with one another, she thought proper to run 
away. 

You giH^at big blubbering booby, tearing your hair 
in tlie coriKu* tlien*. ! of course you will give me satis- 
faction for insulting Betsinda. Yon, dare to kneel 
down at Prine(‘ss Giglio’s kne(*s and kiss her hand!’’ 

“She’s not Princess (liglio!’' roars out Bulbo. 

She shall be Princess Bulbo, no other shall be 
Princess Bulbo.” 

“You are engaged to my cousin!” bellows out 
Giglio. 

T hate your cousin,” says Bulbo. 

“ You shall give me satisfaction for insulting her !” 
ci'ies Giglio in a fury, 

“ I ’ll liave your life ” 

“ I ’ll run you through.” 

“1 ’ll cut your throat.” 

“ I ’ll blow your brains out.” 

’ll knock your head off.” 

1 ’ll send a friend to you in the morning.” 

"M ’ll send a" bullet into you in the afternoon.” 

We ’ll meet again,” says Giglio, shaking his fist in 
Bulbo’s face, and seizing up the warming-pan, In^ 
kissed it, because, forsooth, Betsinda had carried it, 
and rushed down stairs. What should he see on the 
hindipg but his Majesty talking Jo Betsinda, whom 
he called by all sorts of fond names. His Majesty 
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Lad heard a row in the building, so he stated, and 
smelling something burning, had come out to see 
what the matter was. 

‘Mt’s the young gentlemen smoking, perhaps, sir,’’ 
says Betsinda. 

‘‘ Charming eliambermaid,” says the King (like all 
the rest of them), “ never mind the young men ! 
Turn thy eyes on a middhvaged a,utoerat, who has 
been considered not ilblookiiig in his time.” 

^H)h, sir! what will her Majesty say?” cries 
Betsinda. 

Her Majesty!” laughs the Momirch. ^‘ller Maj- 
esty be hang(‘d! Am I not Autocrat of l^iliagouia ? 
Have I not Idoc'ks, rop(*s, axes, haugnuui — ha? 
Euns not a river l>y my ])ala('.e wall ? Have I not 
sacks to sew up wives withal ? Say but the word, 
that thou wilt be mine own, — your mistn^ss straight- 
way in a sa(',k is sewn, and thou the sharer of my 
heart and throne.” 

When Giglio heard these atrocious sentiments, h(‘ 
forgot the resi)e(.d usually paid to Royalty, lifted U]) 
the warming-])an, and kno(‘ko(l down the King as flat 
as a pancake; after whi(di, Masbu* Giglio took to his 
lu;els and ran away, and Ih'tsinda AV(mt off S(*reaming, 
and the Qm^en, Gruffanuff, and the Brine, ess, all came 
out of their rooms. Fancy their feelings on beholding 
their husband, fatluu*, sovereign, in smdi a posture. 
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X. 

HOW KINO VALOKOSO WAS IN A DREADFUL 
FASSION. 

As soon as tlie coals began to burn liim^ the King 
came to himself and stood u]). Ho! my Captain oT 
tlie (Jiuii’ds!” his Majesty exelainn'd, stam[)ing liis 
royal bud with rag(e O piteous s])(‘etaele ! the King's 
]K)st^ was b(‘nt (piite crooked by th(‘ blow of Prince 
Ciglio ! His Maj(%ty ground his teeth with rage. 

Ibalzoff/’ he said, taking a. d(‘ath-warrant out of his 
dressing-gown p(x*,k(‘h — Hed/.off, good Hedzoff, seize 
U])on the Prince. Thou dt hud him in his cliamber two 
pair up. Hut now Ik' dared, with sacrilegious hand, 
to strike the saertMl nightcap of a king — H(‘dzoff, 
and floor me with a warming-jian ! Away, no morc^ 
d(‘mur, the villain dies! 8ee it be don(‘, or else — 
h’m ! — ha! — hhu! nrind thin(‘ own t‘yes ! And fol- 
lowed by the ladies, and lifting up the tails of liis 
dressing-gown, the King (mtered his own apartinent. 

Ca})tain Iledzoff was very nnudi affe(*t(Ml, having a 
sincere love for (diglio. ‘‘ Poor, jioor Giglio 1 he 
said, the tears rolling over liis manly face, and drip- 
])ing down his mustaches. “My noble young Jh’ince, 
is* it my hand must lead thee to death ? ” 

“Lead him to liddlestick, Hedzoff,^’ said a bunale 
voice. It was Gruffanuff, who had come out in her 
dressing-gown when she heard the noise. “ Tin* King 
said you were to hang the JTince. Well, hang the 
Prince.’^ 

“1 dond; understand you,” says Hedzoff, who was 
not a very clever man. 
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You Gaby ! he didn^t say ivhich Prince/’ says 
Gruffaiiuff. 

he didn’t say which, certainly/’ said 

Hcdzoff, 

‘^Well, then, take Bulbo, and hang 

When Captain TTedzoff heard this, he began to 
dance about for joy. ^‘Obedience is a soldier’s 
honor,’’ says he. ^‘Prince Biilbo’s head will do ca})i“ 
tally : ” and he went to arrest the Prince the very 
first thing next morning. 

He knocked at the door. Who’s there?” says 
Bulbo. “ Captain Hedzoff ? rStej) in, pray, my good 
Cai)tain ; I ’m delighted to see you ; I have been 
expecting you.” 

“ Have you ? ” says Hedzoff. 

“Sleibootz, my Chamberlain, will act for me,” says 
the Prince. 

“I beg your Boyal Highness’s pardon, but you 
will have to act for yourself, and it’s a pity to wake 
Baron Sleibootz.” 

The Prince Bulbo still seemed to take the matter 
very coolly. “Of course, Captain,” says he, “you 
are come about that alfair with Ib'ince Giglio?” 

“Precisely,” says Pledzoff : “that affair of Prince 
Giglio.” 

“ Is it to be pistols, or swords, Captain ? asks 
Bulbo. “ I ’m a pretty good hand with both, and 
I ’ll do for Prince Giglio as sure as my name is my 
Royal Highness Prince Bulbo.” 

“ There ’s some mistake, my lord,” says the Cap- 
tain. “ The business is done with axes among us.^’ 

“Axes? That’s sharp work,” says Bulbo. “Call 
my Chamberlain, he’ll be my second, and in ten 
minutes I flatter myself you’ll see Master Giglio’s 
head off his impertinent shoulders. I ’m hungry for 
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his blood. Hoo-oo — aw ! ” and he looked as savage 
as an ogre. 

beg your pardon, sir, but by this warrant T am 
to take you prisoner, and hand you over to — to the 
executioner.” 

Pooh, pooh, my good man ! — Stop, I say, — ho I 
— hulloa ! ” was all that this luckless Prince was 
enabled to say : for Hedzoffs guards seizing him, 
tied a handkerchief over his mouth and face, and 
carried liim to the place of execution. 

The King, who happened to be talking to Glumboso, 
saw him pass, and took a pinch of snuff, and said, 
much for Giglio. Now let\s go to breakfast.” 

Th(‘ Captain of the Guard lianded over his prisomn* 
to tlie Slieriff', witli the fatal order. 

sight cut off the BEAREIl’s HEAD. 

Valoroso XXIV.” 

‘^It’s a mistake,” says Bulbo, who did not seem to 
understand the business in the least. 

<< Poo — poo — pooh,” say the Hheriff. Fetch 
tTack Ketch instantly. Jack Ketch !” 

And ]>oor Ihilbo w as led to the scalTold, where an 
exe(uitioner with a. bkxh and a tremendous axe was 
always ready in case he should be wanted. 

But we must now revert to Giglio and Betsinda. 


XL 

WHfAT GRUFFANUFF DID TO GIGIUO AND BETSINDA. 

Gruffanitff, who had seen what had happened 
with the King, and knew that Giglio must come to 
grief, got up very early the next morning, and went 
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to devise some pldns for reselling her darling hus- 
band, as the silly old thing insisted on calling him. 
She found him walking up and down the gardmi, 
thinking of a rhyme for Betsiuda {tmder and wlnda 
were all he could find), and indeed having forgotten 
all about the past evening, excej)t that Betsiuda was 
the most lovidy of beings. 

Well, dear (liglio ? says Gruff. 

‘^Well, dear Griiffy?’’ says Giglio, only he was 
cpiite satirical. 

I ha.ve becai thinking, darling, what you must 
do in this scrape. You must fly the country for 
a while.'” 

What scra[>e ? — fly the (*.ountry ? Never with- 
out her I love. Countess,’’ says Giglio. 

No, she will accompany you, dear Prince,” slie 
says in her most coaxing acccmts. “ First, we must 
get the jewels bifionging to our royal })ar(mts, and 
those of her and his juesent Majesty. Here is the 
key, duck; they are all yours, you know, by right, 
for you are the rightful Kuig of Paflagonia, and your 
wife will be the rightful Queen.” 

Will she ? ” says Giglio. 

Yes ; and having got the jewids, go to Glumboso’s 
apartment, where, under his Ixal, you will find sacks 
containing money to the amount of £21 7, 000, 000, 987, - 
489 135 6^(7., all belonging to you, for he took it out 
of your royal father’s room on the day of his death. 
With this we will fly.” 

‘‘ We will fly ? ” says Giglio. 

Yes, you and your bride — your affianced love — 
your Grufl'y ! ” says the Countess, with a languishing 
leer. 

You my bride ! ” says Giglio. You, you hideous 
old woman ! ” 
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you — you wretch! didn’t you give me this 
paper ])romising marriage ? ” cries Gruff. 

“(h*t away, you old goose! I love Betsinda, and 
Px'tsiuda only ! ” And in a fit of terror he ra,n from 
liiu* as (pii(dvly as he could. 

^Mle ! he! lie!” shrmks out Gruff; ^Ga ])romise 
°s a ])romise, if there are laws in Patlagonia! And 
as for that monster, that wretcdi, tliat fiend, that ugly 
litth^ vixei) — as for that upstart, that ingrate, that 
hisist Betsinda, Mastt^r Giglio will have no little 
dilfieailty in discovivring her when^a bouts. He may 
look very long before finding Acr, I warrant. He 
little knows that Miss Betsinda is — ” 

Is — what ? Now, you shall hear. Poor Betsinda 
got up at five in winter’s morning to bring her cruel 
mistress her tea; and instead of finding her in a good 
humor, found Gruffy as cross as two sticks. The 
(Jonntess boxed Betsinda’s ears half a dozen times 
wliilst she was dressing; but as poor little P>etsinda 
was ustul to this kind of treatnnmt, she did not feel 
any special alarm. And now,” says slie, when 
hiu* Maj(‘sty rings her bell twice, I ’ll trouble you, 
Miss, to attend.” 

So when the Queen’s bell rang twice, Betsinda came 
to her Majesty and made a pretty little curtsy. Tlie 
(vhieen, the Princess, and Gruffanuff were all three in 
th^ room. As soon as they saw her they began. 

You wretch! ” says the Queen. 

You little vulgar thing! ” said the Princess. 

You beast ! ” says Gruifanuff. 

Get out of my sight ! ” says the Queen. 

Go away with you, do ! ” says the Princess. 

*^HJuit the premises !” says Gruffanuff. 

Alas ! and woe is me ! very lamentable events had 
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occurred to Betsinda that morning, and all in conse- 
(luence of that fatal warming-pan business of the pre- 
vious niglit. The King had offered to marry her ; of 
course her Majesty the Queen was jealous : Bulbo had 
fallen in love with her ; of course Angelica was furi- 
ous : Giglio was in love with her, and oh, what a fury 
Gruffy was in! 

“ Take off that | i.eSat I ^ they said, 

J V all at once, 

C gown ) ’ 

and began tcNiring the clothes off poor Betsinda* 

, the King ? ^ cried the Queen, 

Prince Bulbo ? > the Princess, 
Prince Giglio ? ” ) and Countess. 

^Gjive her the rags she wore when she came into 
the house, and turn her out of it 1 cries the Queen. 

Mind she does not go with my shoes on, which I 
lent her so kindly/^ says the Princess ; and indeed 
the Princess’s shoes were a great deal too big for 
Betsinda. 

Come with me, you filthy hussy ! ” and taking up 
the Queen’s poker, the cruel Gruffanuff drove Bet- 
sinda into her room. 

The Countess went to the glass box in which she 
had kept Betsinda’s old cloak and shoe this ever so 
long, and said, ^‘Take those rags, you little beggar 
creature, and strip off everything belonging to honest 
people, and go about your business.” And she actu- 
ally tore off the poor little delicate thing’s back 
almost all her things, and told her to be off out of the 
house. 

Poor Betsinda huddled the cloak round her back, 
on which were embroidered the letters teiit • * . 4 
Ros AL . . and then came a great rent. 

As for the shoe, what was she to do with one poor 


How dare you ^ 
flirt Avith ) 
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little tootsey sandal ? The string was still to it, so 
she hung it round her neck. 

Won’t you give me a pair of shoes to go out in the 
snow, Mum, if you please, Mum?” cried the poor child. 

No, you wicked beast ! ” says Gruffanuff, driving 
her along with the poker — driving her down the cold 
stairs — driving her through the cold hall — flinging 
her out into the cold street, so that the knocker itself 
shed tears to see her! 

But a kind Fairy made the soft snow warm for her 
little feet, and she wrapped herself up in the ermine 
of her mantle, and was gone ! 

‘^And now let us think about breakfast,” says the 
greedy Queen. 

‘‘ What dress shall I put on. Mamma ? the pink or 
the pea-green ? ” says Angelica. Which do you 
think the dear rriiice will like best ? ” 

Mrs. V, ! ” sings out the King from his dressing- 
room, ^Get us have, sausa-ges for breakfast! Bemem- 
ber we have Prince Bulbo staying with us I ” 

And they all went to get ready. 

Nine o’cdock came, and they Avere all in the break- 
fast-room, and no Prince Bulbo as yet. The urn was 
hissing and humming; the muffins were smoking — 
such a heap of muffins ! the eggs were done ; thcue 
was a pot of raspberry jam, and coffee, and a beautiful 
ckiekeTi and tongue on the side-table. Marmitonio 
the cook brought in the sausages. Oh, how nice they 
smelt ! 

‘AVhere is Bulbo ? ” said the King. John, where 
is his Rojad Highness ? ” 

John said he had a took up his Roilighnessesses 
shaving-water, and his clothes and things, and he 
wasn’t in his room, which he sposed his Royliness 
was just stepped hout* 
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‘SStepped out before breakfast in the snow! Im- 
possible!” says the King, sticking liis fork into a 
sausage. “ My dear, take one. Angelica, won't you 
have a saveloy?” The lhancess took one, being very 
fond of them; and at this moment Olumboso entered 
with Captain Hedzoff, both looking very much dis- 
turbed. “I am afraid your Maj(\sty — ” cries Glum- 
boso. No business ludbi-e breakfast Glum!” says 
the King. ^Mlreakfast first, business next. Mrs#V., 
some more suga.r ! ” 

^^Sire, I am afraid if \vi) Ava.it till after breakfast it 
will be too late,” says (Jlumboso. “lie — he — he’ll 
be hanged at half-past nine.” 

Don’t talk about hanging and spoil my breakfast, 
you unkind vulgar man you,” cries tin*. Princess. 

John, some mustard. Pray who is to be hanged ? ’’ 

‘^Sire, it is the Prince,” Avhispers Glumboso to the 
King. 

Talk about business after breakfast, I tell you ! ” 
says his Majesty, quite sulky. 

We shall have a war, Sire, depend on it,” says the 
Minister. “ His father, King Padella — ” 

^^His father, King?^?/m? ” says the King. ^^King 
Padella is not Giglio’s father. My brother, King 
Savio, was Giglio’s father.” 

^Ht’s Prince Bulbo they are hanging, Sire, not 
Prince Giglio,” says the Prime Minister. 

“You told me to hang the Prince, and I took the 
ugly one,” says Hedzoff. “I didn’t, of course, think 
your Majesty intended to murder your own flesh and 
blood!” 

The King for all reply flung the plate of sausages 
at Hedzoff ’s head. The Princess cried out, “Hee- 
karee-karee ! ” and fell down in a fainting-fit. 

“Turn the cock of the urn upon her Royal High- 
ness,” said the King, and the boiling water gradually 
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revived her. His Majesty looked at his watch, com- 
pared it by the clock in the parlor, and by that of the 
church in the square opposite ; then he wound it up ; 
then he looked at it again. The great question is,’’ 
says lie, “am 1 fast or am I slow? If 1 ’m slow, we 
may as well go on with breakfast. If I ’m fast, why, 
there is just the possibility of saving Prince Bulbo. 
It ’s a doosid awkward mistake, and upon my word, 
Hedzoff, I have the greatest mind to have you hanged 
too.” 

‘^Sire, T did but my duty: a soldier has but his 
orders. T didn’t exjiect, after forty -seven years of 
faithful service, that my sovereign would think of 
putting me to a felon’s death ! ” 

hundred thousand plagues upon you! Can’t 
you see that while you are talking my Bulbo is being 
hung ? ” screamed the Princiess. 

By Jove ! she’s always right, that girl, and I ’m so 
absent,” says tlie King, looking at his watch again. 
^^Ha! Hark, there go the drums! What a doosid 
awkward thing though ! ” 

^^0 Papa, you goose! Write the reprieve, and 
let me run with it,” cries the Princess — and she got 
a sheet of paper, and pen and ink, and laid them 
before the King. 

“ Confound it ! Where are my spectach?s ? ” the 
Monarch exclaimed. ‘^Angelica I Go uj) into iny bed- 
ivom, look under my pillow, not your mamma’s ; 
there you ’ll see my keys. Bring them down to me, 
and — Well, well! what impetuous things these girls 
are I ” Angelica was gone, and had run up panting to 
the bedroom and found the keys, and was back again 
before the King had finished a muffin. ^^Now, love,” 
says he, ^‘you must go all the way back for my desk, 
in which my spectacles are. If you would but have 
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h<3^ard me out Be hanged to her! There she 
is off again, Angelica ! AnoxElioa ! ’’ When his 
Majesty called in his loud voice, she knew she must 
obey, and came back. 

My dear, when you go out of a room, how often 
have I told you, shut the door? That’s a darling. 
That’s all.” At last the keys and the desk and the 
spectacles were got, and the King mended his pen, 
and signed his name to a reprieve, and Angelica ran 
with it as swift as the wind. You ’d better’ stay, my 
love, and finish the muttins. There ’s no use going. 
Be sure it’s too late. Hand me over that raspberry 
jam, please,” said the Monarch. ^^Bong-! Bawong! 
There goes the half-hour. 1 knew it was.” 

Angelica ran, and ran, and ran, and ran. She ran up 
Fore Street, and down High Street, and through the 
Market-place, and down to the left, and over the bridge, 
and up the blind ally, and bachv again, and round by 
the Castle, and so along by tlie haberdasher’s on the 
right, opposite the lam])-post, and round the square, 
and she cam(' — she came to the Exmutlon place^ 
where she saw Bulbo laying Ids head on the block ! ! ! 
The executioner raised his axe, but at that moment 
the Princess came panting up and cried Reprieve. 

Reprieve ! ” screamed the Princess. ‘^Reprieve!” 
shouted all the people. Up the scaffold stairs she 
sprang, with the agility of a lighter of lamps; and 
flinging herself in Bullx)’s arms, regardless of all cere- 
mony, she cried out, O my Prince ! my lord ! my 
love! my Bulbo! Thine Angelica has been in time to 
save thy i)recious existence, sweet rosebud; to prevent 
thy being nipped in thy young bloom ! Had aught 
befallen thee, Angelica too had died, and welcomed 
death that joined her to her Bulbo.” 

! there’s no accounting for tastes,” said 
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Balbo, looking so very much puzzl^^d and uncomfort- 
able, that the Princess, in tones of tenderest strain, 
asked the cause of his disquiet. 

I tell you what it is, Angelica,” said he : since 
I came here, yesterday, there has been such a row, 
and disturbance, and quarrelling, and fighting, and 
chopping of heads off, and the deuce to pay, that I am 
inclined to go back to Crim Tartary.” 

^‘But with me as thy bride, my Bulbo 1 Though 
wherever thou art is Crim Tartary to me, my bold, 
my beautiful, my Bulbo ! ” 

‘^Well, well, I suppose we nutst be married,” says 
Bulbo, Poctor, you came to read the Funeral Ser- 
vice — read the Marriage Service, will you ? What 
must be, must. Tliat will satisfy Angelica, and then, 
in the name of peace and quietness, do let us go back 
to breakfast.” 

Bulbo had carried a rose in his month all the time 
of the dismal ceremony. It was a fairy rose, and he 
was told by his mother that he ought never to part 
with it. So he had kept it between his teeth, even 
when he laid his poor head upon the block, hoping 
vaguely that some chance would turn up in his favor. 
As he began to speak to Angelica, he forgot about 
the rose, and of course it dropped out of his mouth « 
The romantic Princess instantly stooped and seized 
it. Sweet rose!” she exclaimed, ^Hhat bloomed 
•upon my Bulbo’s lip, never, never will I part from 
thee!” and she placed it in her bosom. And you 
know Bulbo could nH ask her to give the rose back 
again. And they went to breakfast; and as they 
walked, it appeared to Bulbo that Angelica became 

more 

He Was fraxitic and now, 

strange to say, it was Angelica who didn ’t care about 
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him ! He knelt down, he kissed her hand, he prayed 
and begged ; he cried with admiration ; while she for 
her part said she really thought they might wait ; it 
seemed to her he was not handsome any more — no, 
not at all, quite the reverse ; and not clever, no, very 
stupid ; and not well bred, like Giglio ; no, on the 
contrary dreadfully vul — 

What, I cannot say, for King Valoroso roared out 
Pooh^ stuff ! ” in a terrible voice. We will have 
no more of this shilly-shallying! Call the Arch- 
bishop and let the Prince and Princess be married 
off-hand!’' 

So, marih^d they were, and I am sure for my 
part 1 trust they will be happy. 


XII. 

HOW BETSINDA FLED, AND WHAT BECAME 
OF UEK. 

Betsinda wandered on and on, till she passed 
through the town gates, and so on the great Grim Tar- 
tary road, the very way on which Giglio too was go- 
ing. ‘^Ah!” thought she, as the diligence passed 
her, of which the conductor was blowing a delightful 
tune on his horn, ^^how I should like to be on that* 
coach ! ” But the (3oach and the jingling horses were 
very soon gone. She little knew who was in it, though 
very likely she was thinking of him all the time. 

Then came an empty cart, returning from market j 
and the driver being a kind man, and seeing such a 
very pretty girl trudging along the road with bare feet, 
most good-naturedly gave her a seat. He said he 
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lived on the confines of the forest, wJiere his old 
father was a woodman, and, if she liked, he would take 
her so far on her road. All roads were the same to 
little Betsinda, so she very thankfully took this om^. 

And the carter put a (doth round her bare feet, and 
gave her some bread and cold bacon, and was very 
kind to her. For all that slie was very cold and 
melancholy. When after travelling on and on, even- 
ing came, and all the black pines were bending with 
snow, and there, at last, was the comfortable light 
beaming in the woodman’s windows ; and so they 
arrived, and went into his cottage. He was an old 
man, and had a number of children, who were just at 
supper, with nice hot bread-and-milk, when their 
elder brother arrived with the cart. And they 
jumped and clapped their hands ; for they were good 
clnldren ; and he had brought them toys from the 
town. And when they saw the pretty stranger, they 
ran to her, and brought her to the fire, and rubbed 
her i)Oor little feet, and brought her bread-and-milk. 

“Look, Father,” they said to the old woodman, 
“ look at this poor girl, and see what pretty cold feet 
she has. They are as white as our milk I And look 
and see what an odd cloak she has, just like the bit 
of velvet that hangs up in our cupboard, and which 
you found that day the little cubs were’ killed by 
King Padella, in the forest ! And look, Avhy, bless 
^ls all ! she has got round her neck just such another 
little shoe as that you brought home, and have shown 
us so often — a little blue velvet shoe ! ” 

“ What,” said the old woodman, — “ What is all 
this about a shoe and a cloak ? ” 

And Betsinda explained that sh^ had been left, 
when quite a little (3hild, at the town with this (doak 
and this sho(‘. And the persons who had taken care 
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of her had — had been angry with her, for no fault, 
she hoped, of her own. And they had sent her away 
with her old clothes — and here, in fact, she was. 
She remembered having been in a forest — and per ^ 
haps it was a dream — it was so very odd and strange 
— having lived in a cave with lions there ; and, be- 
fore that, having lived in a very, very fine house, as 
fine as the King’s, in the town. 

When the woodman heard this lie was so aston- 
ished, it was quite curious to see how astonisluMl he 
was. He went to his cupboard, and took out of a 
stocking a five-shilling piece of King Cavolfiore, and 
vowed it was exactly like the young woman. And 
then he produced the shoe and the piece of velvet 
which he had kept so long, and compared them with 
the things which Betsinda wore. In Betsinda’s little 
shoe was written, Hopkins, maker to the Iloyal 
Family ; so in the other shoe was written, Hop- 
kins, maker to the Royal Family.” In the inside of 
Betsinda’s piece of (doak was embroidered, prin 
ROSAL ; ” in the other piece of cloak was embroidered, 
cKss BA. No. 246.” So that when put together 
you read, prtkcess rosalba. No. 246.” 

On seeing this, the dear old woodman fell down on 
his knee, saying : O my princess, 0 my gracious 
royal lady, O my rightful Queen of Grim Tartary, — 
I hail thee — I acknowledge thee — I do thee hom- 
age ! ” And in token of his fealty, he rubbed hifr 
venerable nose three times on the ground, and jnit 
the Princess’s foot on his head. 

^^Why,” said she, d^my good woodman, you must 
be a nobleman of my royal father’s Court ! ” for in 
her lowly retreat, and under the name of Betsinda, 
Her Majesty, EosalbA, Queen of Grim Tartary, had 
r('iid of the customs of all foreign courts and nations. 
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Marry, indeed am I, iny gracious liege — the poor 
Lord Spinaclii once, the huixible woodman these fif- 
teen years syne — ever since the tyrant Padella (may 
ruin overtake the treacherous knave !) dismissed me 
from my post of First Lord.” 

First Lord of the Toothpick and Joint Keeper of 
the Snuff-box ? I mind me ! Thou heldest these 
posts under our royal Sire. They are restored to thee, 
Lord Spinachi ! I make thee knight of the second 
class of our Order of the Pumpkin (the first class 
being reserved for crowned heads alone). Rise, Mar- 
cpiis of Spinachi !” And with indescribable majesty, 
the Queen, who had no sword handy, waved the 
pewter spoon, Avith which she had been taking her 
bread-and-milk, over the bald head of the old noble- 
man, Avhose tears absolutely made a puddle on the 
ground, and Avhose dear children went to bed that 
night Lords and Ladles Bartolomeo, Ubaldo, Catarina, 
and Ottavia degli Spinachi ! 

The acquaintance Her Majesty showed with the 
history and noble faviilies of her cin])ire, was wonder- 
fill. ‘^The House of Broccoli should remain faithful 
to us,” she said ; they were ever welcome at our 
Court. Have the Articiocchi, as was their wont, 
turned to the Rising Sun ? The family of Sauerkraut 
must sure be with us — they were ever Avelcome in 
the halls of King Cavolfiore.” And so she Avent on 
tjnumerating quite a list of the nobility and gentry of 
Crim Tartary, so admirably had her Majesty profited 
by her studies while in exile. 

The old Marquis of Spinachi said he could answer 
for them all ; that the whole country groaned under 
Ihidella’s tyranny, and longed to return to its rightful 
sovereign; and late as it was, he sent his children, 
who knew the forest well, to summon this nobleman 
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and that; and when his eldest son, who had been 
rubbing the horse down and giving him his supper, 
came into the house for his own, the Marquis told 
him to put his boots on, and a saddle on the mare, 
and i*ide hither and tliither to such and such people. 

When the young man heard who his companion in 
the cart liad been, he too knelt down and put her 
royal foot on his head ; he too bedewed the ground 
with his tears ; In^ was frantically in love with her, 
as everybody now was who saw her ; so were the 
young Lords Bartolomeo and Ubaldo, who punched 
each other^s little heads out of jealousy : and so, 
when they came from east Jind west at the summons 
ol the Mar(piis degli Spinachi, were the Crim Tartar 
Lords who still remained faithful to the House of 
Cavolhore. They were such very old gentlemen for 
the most part, that her Majesty never suspected their 
absurd passion, and went among them quite unaware 
of the havoc her beauty was causing, until an old 
blind Lord who had joined her party told her what 
the truth was ; after which, for fear of making the 
people too much in love with her, she always wore a 
veil. She went about privately, from one nobleman’s 
castle to another : and tliey visited amongst them- 
selves again, and had meetings, and composed procla- 
mations and counter-pro(damations, and distributed 
all the best places of the kingdom amongst one an- 
other, and selected who of the opposition party should 
be executed Avhen the Queen came to her own. And 
so in about a year they were ready to move. 

The party of Fidelity was in trutli composed of 
very feeble old fogies for the most paxt : they went 
about the country waving their old swords and flags, 
and calling ‘^(xod save the Queen!” and King Padella 
happening to be absent upon an invasion, they had 
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their own way for a little, and to be sure the people 
were very enthusiastic whenever they saw the Queen, 
otherwise the vulgar took matters very quietly — for 
they said, as far as they could recollect, they were 
pretty well as much taxed in Cavolfiore^s time as now 
in Padella’s. 


XTII 

HOW QUEEN ROSALBA CAME TO THE CASTLE OP 
THE BOLD COUNT HOGGINAKMO. 

Her Majesty, having indeed nothing else to give, 
made all her followers Knights of the Pumpkin, and 
Marquises, Earls, and Baronets; and they had a little 
court for her, and made her a litth* crown of gilt paper, 
and a robe of cotton velvet; and they quarrelled about 
the plac(5S to be given away in her court, and about 
rank and precedence and dignities; — you can’'t think 
how they quarrelled ! The ])Oor Queen was very tired 
of her honors before she had had them a month, and 
1 dare say sighed sometimes even to be a lady’s-maid 
again. But we must all do our duty in our respective 
stations, so the Queen resigned herself to perform 
hers. 

We have said how it happened that none of the 
HJsurper’s ti’oops came out to oppose this Army of 
Fidelity : it pottered along as nimbly as the gout 
of the principal commanders allowed : it consisted 
of twice as many officers as soldiers : and at length 
passed near the estates of one of the most powerful 
noblemen of the country, who had not declared for the 
Queen, but of whom her party had hopes, as he was 
always quarrelling with King Padella. 
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Wliv^n they came close to his park gates, this noble- 
man sent to say he would wait upon her Majesty : he 
was a most powerful warrior, and Ins name was Count 
Hogginarmo, Avhose helmet it took two strong negroes 
to carry. He knelt down before her and said, Madam 
and liege lady ! it becomes the great nobles of the 
Crimean realm to show cA^ery oiitwai'd sign of resjiect 
to the wearer of the Crown, whoever that may be. We 
testify to our own nobility in acknowh^lging yours. 
The bold Hogginarmo bends the knee to the iirst of 
the aristocracy of his (miintry.’’ 

Kosalba said the bold Count of Hogginarmo was 
uncommonly kind ; but she felt afraid of him, evtm 
while he was kneeling, and iiis eyes scowled at her 
from between his whiskers, which grew up to them. 

^^The first Count oF the Em[)ire, Madam,” he went 
on, “salutes the Sovereign. The Ih’ince addresses him- 
self to the not more noble lady ! Madam, my hand 
is free, and I offer it, and my heart and my sword, to 
your service! My thr(‘e wives lie buried in my an- 
cestral vaults. The third perished but a year since; 
and this heart ])ines for a consort! Deign to be mine, 
and I swear to bring to your bridal table the liead of 
King Fadella, the eyes and nose of his son Prince 
Bui bo, the right hand and ears of the usurping Sov- 
ereign of Paflagonia, whicdi (>ountry shall henceforth 
be an appanage to your — to our Crown ! Say yes ; 
Hogginarmo is not accustomed to be denied. Indeed 
I cannot contem])late the possibility of a refusal ; for 
frightful will be the result; dreadful the murders; 
furious the devastations; horrible the tyranny; tre- 
mendous the torturevS, misery, taxation, which the peo- ; 
pie of this realm will endure, if Hogginanno’s wrath 
be aroused ! I see consent in your Majesty\s lovely 
eyes — their glances fill my soul with rapture I 
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Oh, sir ! Rosalba said, withdrawing her hand in 
great fright. ‘^Your lordship is exceedingly kind; 
but I am sorry to tell you that I have a prior attach- 
ment to a young gentleman by the name of — Prince 
— Giglio — and never — never can marry any one but 
him.’^ 

Who can describe Hogginanno’s wrath at this re- 
mark ? liising up from the ground, he ground his 
teeth so that fire flashed out of his mouth, from which 
at the same tiine issu(‘d remarks and language, so loxid^ 
violenty and Imjn'ojjer, that iliis pen shall never repeat 
them! ^ni-r-r-r-r-r — K(‘j(‘(*ted! Fiends and perdi 
tion ! The bold Ilogginarmo rejected ! All tlie world 
shall hear of my ragc^ ; and you. Madam, you above all 
shall rue it ! ’’’ And kicking the two negroes before 
liim, he rushed away, his whiskers streaming in the 
wind. 

Her Majesty’s Privy Council was in a dreadful panic 
when they saw Hogginarmo issue from the royal pres- 
en(‘.e in such a towering rage, making footballs of the 
])oor negro(‘s — a panic which the events justified. 
Tliey marched off from Flogginarmo’s park very crest- 
fallen ; and in another lialf-hour tliey were met by 
that rapacious cliieftaan with a few of his followers, 
who (Hit, slashed, charged, wliacked, banged, and 
pommelled amongst them, took the Queen ])risoner, 
and drove the Army of Fidelity to I don’t know 
Avhere. 

Poor Queen ! Hogginarmo, her conqueror, would 
not condescend to see her. Get a horse-van ! ” he 
said to his grooms, ‘Gdap the hussy into it, and send 
her, with my compliments, to his Majesty King 
Patiella.” 

Along with his lovely prisoner, Hogginarmo sent a 
letter full of servile compliments and loathsome flab 
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teri(is to King Padollaj for whose life, and that of 
Ills royal family, the huporrltlcal huDihug pretended 
to offer the most fulsome prayers. And Hogginarmo 
promised speedily to pay his humble homage at his 
august master’s throne, of which he begged leave to 
be counted the most loyal and constant defender. 
Such a wary old bird as King Padella was not to be 
caught by Master Hogginarmo’s chaffs and we shall 
hear presently how the tyrant treated his upstart 
vassal. No, no; depend oii’t, two such rogues do 
not trust one another. 

So this ])Oor Qwvu was laid in the straw like Mar- 
gery Daw, and driven along in the dark ever so many 
mill's to the Court, where King Padclla had now ar- 
rived, having vanipiished all his eniunies, murdered 
most of them, and brought some 5f the richest into 
captivity willi him for the purpose of torturing them 
and finding out where they had hidden their money. 

Rosalba heard tlieir slirieks and groans in the dun- 
geon in whii'li slie was thrust : a most awful black 
hole, full of bats, rats, mice, toads, frogs, mosquitoes, 
bugs, fleas, serpents, and every kind of horror. No 
light was let into it, otherwise the jailers might have 
seen her and fallen in love with her, as an owl that 
lived up in the roof of the tower did, and a caf, you 
know, who can see in the dark, and having set its 
green eyes on Kosalba,, never would be got to go bai^k 
to the turidicy’s wife to whom it belonged. And the 
toads in the dungeon came and kissed her feet, and 
the vipers wound I'ound her neck and arms, and never 
hurt lier, so charming was this poor Princess in the 
midst of her misfortunes. 

At last, after she had been kept in this place ever 
so long, the door of the dungeon opened, and the 
terrible Kino PadiuuLa came in. 
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But what he said and did must he reserved for 
another chapter, as we must now back to ihiuce 
Giglio. 


XIV. 

WHAT BICCAIVIE OF GIGLIO. 

The idea of injirrying sucli an old creaturt^ as Gruft- 
anutf, friglittaied Prince Giglio so, that he ran up to 
his room, packed his trunks, IVtcheil in a (“ouple ot 
porters, and was off to the diligence office in a twink- 

ling- 

It was well that he was so quick in his operations, 
did not dawdle over his luggagcg and took the early 
coach; fo]‘ as soon as the mistake about Prince Bui bo 
was found out, that cruel Glnmboso sent up a coiqde 
of poli('Lnii(‘n to Ihdnce Giglio^s room, with orders that 
he should be carried to Ncuvgat.e, and his head taken 
off before tw(*lve o’clock. But the coach was out of 
the Paflagonian dominions before two o’clock ; and I 
dare say tlu^ ex})ress that was s(‘nt after Prince Giglio 
did not ride vei'y quick, for many people in Paflagonia 
had a regard for Giglio, as the son of their old sov- 
ereign: a princ(} who, witli all his weaknesses, was 
very mucli Ix'ttcu’ than his brother, the usurping, lazy, 
careless, passionate, tyrannical reigning monarch. 
That Prince busied himself with the balls, fetes, mas- 
querades, hunting-parties and so forth, which he 
thought proper to give on occasion of his daughter’s 
marriage to Prince Bulbo ; and l(*t us trust was not 
sorry in his own heart that his brother’s son had 
escaped the scaffold. 

It was very cold weatlier, and the snow was on the 
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ground, and Giglio, who gave his name as simple Mr, 
Giles, was very glad to get a comfortable place in the 
coup<5 of the diligence, where he sat with the con* 
diictor and another geutleman. At the first stage 
from Blombodinga, as they .stopped to change horses, 
there came up to the diligence a very ordinary, vulgar- 
looking woman, with a bag under hei* arm, who asked 
for a place. All tlie inside places were taken, and 
the young woman was informed that if sht^ washed 
to travel, she must go upon the roof ; and the passen- 
ger inside with (Jiglio (a rude pe.rson, I should think), 
put his head out of the window and said, Nice 
Aveather for travelling outside ! I wisli you a pleas- 
ant journey, my dear.’^ The poor woman coughed 
very much, and Giglio pitied her. will give up 
my place to her,’^ says he, rather than she should 
travel in the cold air with tliat horrid cough. On 
which the vulgar traveller said, You \l keep her 
warm, I am sure, if it’s a muff she wants.’’ On 
which Giglio pulled his nose, box(*d his ears, hit him 
in the eye, and gave this vulgar person a warning 
never to call him maiff again. 

Then he sprang up gayly on to the roof of the dili- 
gence, and made himself very comfortable in the 
straw. The vulgar traveller got down only at the 
next station, and Giglio tof)k his jdace again, and 
talked to the person next to him. She appeared to 
be a most agreeable, well-informed, and entertaining 
female. They travelled together till night, and she 
gave Giglio all sorts of things out of the bag which 
she carried, and which indeed seemed to contain the 
most w^onderful collection of articles. He was thirsty 
— out there came a pint-bottle of Bass’s pale ale, and 
a silver mug ! Hungry — she took out a cold fowl, 
soin© ^lioes of ham, bread, salt, and a most delicious 
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piece of cold pi urn-pudding, and a little glass of brandy 
afterwards. 

As they travelled, this plain-looking, queer woman 
talked to Giglio on a variety, of subjects, in which the 
poor Prince showed his ignorance as much as she did 
her capacity. He owned, with many blushes, how 
ignorant he was . on which the lady said, My dear 
(rigl — my good Mr. Giles, you are a young man, and 
have plenty of time before you. You have nothing 
to do but to improve yourself. Who knows but that 
you may find use for your knowledge some day ? — 
when — when you may be wanted at home, as some 
people may be.’’ 

Good heavens. Madam ! ” says he, do you know 
me ? ” 

I know a number of funny things,” says the lady, 

I have been at some peojde’s christenings, and turned 
away from other folks’ doors. I have seen some 
people si)oil(Hl Ijy good fortune, and others, as I hope, 
improved by hardship. I advise you to stay at the 
town where the coa(?li stops for the night. Stay there 
and study, and remember your old friend to whom you 
were kind.” 

And who is my old friend ? ” asked Giglio. 

When you want anything,” says the lady, ^Gook 
in this bag, which I leave to you as a present, and be 
grateful to — ” 

^^To whom. Madam ? ” says he. 

^‘To the Fairy Blackstick,” says the lady, flying 
out of the window. And when Giglio asked the 
conductor if he knew where the lady was ? — 

What lady ? ” says the man. There has been 
no lady in this coach, except the old woman who got 
out at the last stage.” And Giglio thought he had 
been dreaming. But there was the bag which Black* 
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stick had given him lying on his lap ; and when he 
came to the town he took it in his hand and went into 
the inn. 

They gave him a very bad bedroom,, and Giglio, 
when he woke in the morning, fancying himself in 
the Royal Palace at home, called, ‘^John, Charles, 
Thomas ! My chocolate, — my dressing-gown — my 
slippers ; ” but nol)ody came. There was no bell, so 
he went and bawled out for waiter on the top of the 
stairs. 

The landlady came up, looking very cross. 

What are you a-hollaring and a-bellaring for here, 
young man ? says she. 

There ’s no warm water — no servants ; my boots 
are not even cleaned.’^ 

He ! he ! Clean ’em yourself,” says the landlady. 

You young students give yourselves pretty airs. I 
never heard such impudence.” 

I ’ll quit the house this instant,” says Giglio. 

The sooner the better, young man. Pay your bill 
and be off. All my rooms is wanted for gentlefolks, 
and not for such as you.'’ 

You may well keep the ^ Pear Tun,’ ” says Giglio. 
‘‘ You should have yourself painted as the sign.” 

The landlady of the ^‘Pear” went away growling. 
And Giglio returned to his room, where the first 
thing he saw was the fairy bag lying on the table, 
which seemed to give a little hop as he came in. I 
hope it has some breakfast in it,” says Giglio, for I 
have only a very little money left.” But on opening 
the bag, what do you think was there ? A blacking- 
brush and a pot of Warren’s jet, and on the pot 
was written, — 

Poor young men tbeir boots must black : 

Use me and cork me and put me back.” 
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So Giglio laughed and blacked liis boots, and put back 
the brush and the bottle into the bag. 

When he liad done dressing himself, the bag gave 
another Iittle»»hop, and he went to it and took out — 

1. A tablecloth and a napkin. 

2. A sugar-basin full of the best loaf-sugar. 

4, 6 , 8, .10. Two forks, two teas])Oons, two knives, 
and a pair of sugar-tongs, iind a butter-knife, all 
maiked G. 

11, 12, l‘l A tc'acup, saucer, and slop-basin, 

14. A jug full of delicious cream. 

15. A canister with bla(*k tea and green. 

10. A large t(*a-urn and boiling water. 

17. A SJUice])aii, containing three eggs nicely done. 

18. A quarter of a pound of best Epping butter. 

19. A brown loaf. 

And if he bad irt enough now for a good breakfast, 
I should like to know who ever had one 7 

Giglio, having had his breakfast, popped all the 
things back into the bag, and went out looking for 
lodgings. I forgot to say that this celebrated uni- 
versity town was called Bosforo. 

He took a modest lodging opposite the Schools, 
paid his bill at the inn, and went to his apartment 
with his trunk, carpet-bag, and not forgetting, we may 
be sure, his other bag. 

When he opened his trunk, which the day before 
Ife had filled with his best clothes, he found it con- 
tained only books. And in the first of them which he 
opened there was written, — 

Clothes for the back, books for the head : 

Bead, and remember them when they are read.'^ 

And in his bag, when Giglio looked in it, he found a 
student’s cap and gown, a writing-book full of paper, 
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an inkstand, pens, and a Johnson’s dictionary, which 
was very useful to him, as his sj)ellirig had been sadly 
neglected. 

So he sat down and Avorked away, ve»y, very hard, 
loi a whole year, during whi('h Mr. Giles ” was 
quite an example to all stmhaits in the University 
of Bosforo. lie never got into any riots or dis- 
tiirhances. The professors all spoke well of him, and 
the students liked him too; so that when at ex- 
amination he took all the prizes, viz.: — 

/ The Spelling Prize ( The French Prize 

J The Writing Prize J The Arithmetic Prize 

j The History Prize j The Latin Prize 

( The Catechism Prize \ The Good Conduct Prize, 

all his fellow-students said, ^‘Hurray! Hurray for 
Giles ! Giles is the boy — the stmhmt’s joy ! Hurray 
for Giles ! ” And he brought (]uite a quantity of 
medals, crowns, books, and tokens of distinction home 
to his lodgings. 

Qne day after the Examinations, as he Avas divert- 
ing himself at a coffee-house Avith two ftaends — • 
(Did I tell you that in his bag, every Saturday night, 
he found just enough to pay liis bills, with a guinea 
over for pocket-money! Did iTt I tell you ? Well, 
he did, as sure as twice twenty makes forty-five) — 
he chanced to look in the Bosforo Chronicle,” and 
read off quite easily (for he could spell, read, and 
write the long(?st words now) the following, — 

“ Bomanttc Otrctjmstance. — One of the most extraordi- 
nary adventures tluit we have ever heard has set the neighbor- 
ing country oC Crini Tartary in a state of groat excitement. 

“ It will be remembered that when the present revered 
sovereign of Grim Tartary, his Majesty King Padella^ took 
possession of the throne, after having vanquished, in the 
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terrific battle of BlunderbiiRCo, the late King Cavolfiorc, that 
Prince/s only child, the Princess Kosalba, was not found in the 
royal palace, of which King Padellatook possession, and, it was 
said, had strayed into tlie forest (being abaiidoneil by all her 
attendants), where she had been eaten np by those ferocious 
lions, the last pair of wliich were captured some time since, 
and brought to the Tower, after killing several hundred 
j)ersons. 

“ His Maj(‘sty King Padella, who has the kindest heart in 
the world, was grieved at tlie accident which had occurred to 
the harmhess little Princess, for whom his Majesty’s known 
benevolence would certainly ha,ve }>rovidcd a fitting establish- 
ment. But her death seemed to be certain. dTie mangled 
rtaaains of a clonk, and a little shoe, were found in the forest, 
during a huriting-})arty, in which the intrepid sovereign ot 
Crim Tartary slew two of the lions’ cubs with his own spear. 
And these interesting relics of an innocent little creature 
were carried home and kept by their tinder, the Baron 
Spinaclii, formerly an ollku'r in (’avoltiore’s lu>u.sehuld. The. 
Baruu was disgraced in conseipieiice ol' his known legitimist 
o]>inioiis, and has lived for some time, in the humble capacity 
of a wood-cutter, in a forest on the outskirts of the kingdom of 
Crim Tart ary. 

‘‘ Last Tuesday week Baron Sjunachi and a number of 
gentlemtui atta,ched to the former dynasty ap]:>eared in arms, 
crying, ‘ God save Kosalba, the First Queen of Crim Tartary ! ’ 
and surrovinding a lady wdioni re])ort describes as 'beautiful 
exceed in (jly,' Her history may 1>e authentic, is certainly most 
romantic. 

“The personage calling herself Kosalba states that she was 
Ibronght out of the forest, hfteen years since, hy a lady in a 
car drawn hy dragon.s (this account is certainly improbable),, 
that she was left in the Palace Garden of Blombodinga, where 
her Royal Highness the Princess Angelica, now married to his 
Koval Highness Bull)o, Crown Prince of Crim Tartary, found 
the child, and, with that elegant benevolence which hfis always 
distinguished the heiress of the t|irone of Paflagonia, gave the 
little outcast a shelter and a home I Her parejitage not being 
knowm, ami her garb very humble, the foundling was edu* 
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cuted in the Palace in a menial capacity, under the name of 
BetsiTida. 

She did not give satisfaction, and was dismissed, carrying 
with her, certainly, part of a mantle and a shoe which she had 
on when found. According to her statement she quitted 
Blomhodinga about a year ago, since which time she has been 
with the Spinacld family. On the very same morning the 
Prince Oiglio, nephew to the King of Patiagonia, a young 
Prince whose character for ialait and order were, to say truth, 
none of the hirjheHt^ also (quitted Blomhodinga, and has not 
been since iheard of 1 

What an extraordinary story ! said Smith and 
Jones, two young students, Giglio^s especial friends. 

‘‘ Ha ! what is this ? Giglio went on, reading : — 

“Second Edition, Express. — We hear that the troop 
under Baron Sinnachi has been surrounded, and utterly routed, 
by General Count Hogginarmo, and the Hoi-disant Princess is 
sent a prisoner to the capital. 

“ University News. — Yesterday, at the Schools, the distin- 
gui.shed young student, Mr Giles, read a Latin oration, and 
was complimented by the Chancellor of Bosforo, 131% Prugnaro, 
with the highest University honor ---the wooden spoon/’ 

“Never niiud tliat stuff,” says Giles, greatly dis- 
turbed. “Come home with me, my friends. Gallant 
Smith! intrepid Jones! friends of my studies — par- 
takers of my academic toils — I have that to tell shall 
astonish your honest minds.” 

“Go it, old boy ! ” cried the impetuous Smith. 

“ Talk away, my buck ! ” says Jones, a lively fellow. 

With an air of indescribable dignity, Giglio checked 
their natural, but no more seemly, familiarity. 
“Jones, Smith, my good friends,” said the Prixce, 
“disguise is henceforth useless; I am no more the 
humble student Giles, I am the descendant of a royal 
line.” 
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Atavis edite regihus. 1 know, old co — cried 
Jones. He was going to say old cock,” but a flash 
from the koy^l kyk again awed him. 

‘‘Friends,” continued the l-'rince, “I am that 
Giglio ; I am, in fact, Paflagonia. Rise, Smith, and 
kneel not in the public street. Jones, thou true 
heart ! My faithless uncle, when I was a baby, 
filched from me that brave crown my father left me, 
bred me, all young and careless of my rights, like 
unto hapless Hamlet, Prince of Denmark ; and had I 
any thoughts about my wrongs, soothed me with 
promises of near redress. I should espouse his 
daughtei’, young Angelica; we two indeed should 
reign in Paflagonia His words were false — false as 
Angelica’s heart! — false as Angelica’s hair, color, 
front teeth I Slie looked with her skew eyes upon 
young Bulbo, Grim Tartary ’s stupid heir, and she pre- 
ferred him. ’T was tlum 1 turned my eyes upon Bet* 
sinda — llosalba, as she now is. And I saw in her 
the blushing sum of all ])erfeetion ; the pink of 
maiden modesty ; tin* nymph that my fond heart had 
ever woo’d in dreams,” etc., etc. 

(I don’t give this speech, which was very fine, but 
very long ; and though Smith and Jones knew nothing 
about the circumstances, my dear reader does : so 1 
go on.) 

The Prince and his young friends hastened home 
ft) his apartment, higlily excited by the intelligence, 
as no doubt by the roijal narrator^s admirable manner 
of recounting it ; and they ran up to his room, where 
he had worked so hard at his books. 

On his writing-table was his bag, grown so long 
that the Prince could not help remarking it. He went 
to it, opened it, and what do you think he found 
in it? 
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'A splendid long gold-li:indl(‘d, red-v(dvet“Scabbarded 
cut-aiid-thrust sword, and on the sheath was em- 
broidered ‘MIosalba fokever ! 

He drew out the sword^ whicdi flashed and illu- 
minated tlie whole room, and called out Kosalba for- 
ever ! ” Smith and Jones following him, but quite 
respectfully this time, and taking the time from his 
Royal Highness. 

And now his trunk opened with a sudden pong, and 
out there came three ostri(*h featluu's in a gold crown, 
surrounding a beautiful shining steel hemlet, a cui- 
rass, a pair of spurs, finally a complete suit of armor. 

The books on Giglio's shelves were all gone. 
Wlnu’e there had been somt^ great dictionaries, Gig* 
lio’s friends found two pairs of jack-boots labelled 

‘^Lieutenant Smith,” “ Jones, Esq.,” which 

fitted them to a nicety. r>esi(les, there wc*re liehnets, 
back and br(‘ast plates, swords, etc., just like in Mr. 
G. P. R. Janies’s novads; and that evening tliree cava- 
liers might have beeji se(‘n issuing from the gates of 
Hosforo, in whom the ])orters, ])ro(‘tors, et(‘., never 
thought of recognizing the young lh*ince and his 
friends. 

They got horses a,t a livery-stable-keepePs, and 
never drew bridh*. until they reac'hed the last town on 
tlie frontier befoj'e you (;ome to Criiii Tartary. Here, 
as their animals were tirtal, and thf‘ cavaliers hungry, 
they stopj)(ai a, ml refreshed at an hostel. I couUl 
make a chapter of this if 1 were like some writers, 
l)ut I like to craan my measure tight down, you see, 
iind give you a great deal for your money. And, in a 
word, they had some hread-and-(iheese and ale ti]) 
stairs on the balcony of the inn. As they were drink- 
ing, drums and trum])ets sounded nearer and nearer, 
the market-place was filled with soldiers, and his 
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Royal Higliness looking forth, recognized the Pafla- 
goniau banners, and the Paflagonian national air 
which the bands were playing. 

The troops all. made for the tavern at once, and as 
they came up, Giglio exclaimed, on beholding their 
leader, Whom do T see ? Yes ! — no ! It is, it is ! 

Phoo! — No, it can’t be ! Yes! it is my friend, 
my gallant, faithful veteran, Captain Hedzoff! Ho, 
Hedzoff! Knowest thou not thy Prince, thy Giglio ? 
Good Corporal, niethinks we once were friends. Ha, 
Sergeant, an my memory serves me riglit, we have 
had many a bout at singlestick.” 

^G’l^faith, we have a many, good my lord,” says 
the Sergeant. 

Tell iiK^ what means this mighty armament,” 
continiKMl his Royal Highness from the balcony, 
and whither march my Paflagonians ? ” 

Hedzoff s head bdl. My lord,” he said, we 
march as the allies of great Ihidelhi, Crim Tartary ’s 
monarch.” 

Crim Tartary’s usurper, gallant Hedzoff ! Crim 
Tartary’s grim tyrant, honest Hedzoff ! ” said the 
Ih-inee, on the bahmny, (piite sarcastically. 

A soldier, Prince,^ must needs obey his orders: 
mine are to helj) his Majesty Padella. And also 
(though ala(*k that I should say it!) to seize where- 
ever I should light upon him — ” 

• First catcdi your h,a.re ! ha, Hedzoff ! ” exchiimed 
Ills Royal Highness. 

— on the body of Giglio^ whilom Prince of Pafla- 
gonia,” Hedzoff went on, with indescribable emotion. 

My Prince, give up your sword without ado. 
Look ! we are tliirty thousand men to one ! ” 

^Hxive up my sword ! Giglio give up his sword!” 
cried the Prince ; and ste])|>ing well forward on to, 
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the balcony, the I'oyal youth, without preparation, do- 
livered a speech so magnificent, that no rc))ort can 
do justice to it. It was all in blank v(U'se (in vv^hich, 
from this time, he invariably spoke, as more beciom- 
ing his majestic station). It lasted for three days 
and three nights, during which not a single ptirson 
who heard him was tired, or remarked the difference 
between daylight and dark. The soldiers only cIkhu*- 
ing tremendously when occasionally — once in nine 
liours — the Prince paused to suck an orange, whic.h 
Jones took out of the bag. Pie explained, in terms 
which Ave say we shall not attempt to convey, the 
Avhole history of the previous transaction, ii^d his 
determination not only not to give up his sword, but 
to assume his rightful crown; and at the end of this 
extraordinary, this truly gigantic effort, Captain IL^d/- 
off* flung up his helmet and cried, Hurray ! Hurray ! 
Long live King Giglio ! ” 

Such were the consequences of having employed 
his time well at collc-ge ! 

When the excitement had ceased, beer was ordered 
out for the army, and their Sovereign himself did 
not disdain a little ! And now it was with some 
alarm that Captain Hedzoff toljl him his division was 
only the advanced guard of the Paflagonian contin- 
gent hastening to King Padella’said — the main force 
being a day’s march in the rear under his Royal 
Highness Prince Biilbo. 

“We will wait here, good friend, to beat the 
Prince,” his Majesty said, “ and then will makq his 
royal leather wince.” 
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XV. 

WE RETURN TO BOSALBA. 

King Padella made very similar proposals to 
Kosalba to those which she had received from the 
various Princes who, as we have seen, had fallen in 
love with her. '' Ilis Majesty was a widower, and 
offered to marry his fair captive that instant, but she 
(h^clined his invitation in her usual polite gentle man- 
ner, stating that Prince Giglio was her love, and that 
any other union was out of the question. Having 
tried tears and supplications in vain, this violent- 
tempered monarch menaced her with threats and 
tortures ; but she declared she would rather suffer 
all these than accept the hand of her father’s 
murderer, who left her finally, uttering the most 
awful imprecations, and bidding her prepare for death 
on the following morning. 

All niglit long the King spent in advising how he 
sliould get rid of this obdurate young cia^ataire. Cut- 
ting off her head was much too easy a death for her ; 
hanging was so common in his Majesty’s dominions 
that it no longer afforded him any sport : finally, he 
bethought himself of a pair of fierce lions which had 
hftely been sent to him as presents, and he deter- 
mined, with these ferocious brutes, to hunt poor 
Rosalba down. Adjoining his castle was an amplii- 
theatre where the Prince indulged in bull-baiting, 
rat-hunting, and other ferocious sports. The two 
lions were kept in a cage under this place ; their 
roaring might be heard over the whole city, the in- 
liabitants of which, I am sorry to say, thronged in 
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numbers to see a i)Oor young lady gobbled up by two 
wild bt^asts. 

Tlio King took his place in the royal box, having 
the oiticau’s of the Court around and the Count Hog 
giiianno by his sid(^, upon wlioin his Majesty was 
observed to look very fiercely : the fact is, royal 
spies had told the monarch of Hogginarnio’s behavior, 
his proj)osals to I\osalV)a, and his offer to tight for 
the iU’own. lUack as thunder looked King Padelhi 
at this proud nobie, as they sat in tlie front seats of 
the theati*e waiting to see the tragedy whereof poor 
Kosalba was to be the heroine'. 

At lengih that lh*incess was l)rought out in her 
night-gown, with all her beautiful hair falling down 
her ba(*k, and looking so y>retty that even the beef- 
eaters and keepers of the wild animals wept plenti- 
full}^ at seeing lier. And she walked with her poor 
little feet (only luckily the arena was (‘.overed with 
sawdust), and went and leaned up against a great 
stone in the (‘Cntre of the dinphitheatre, round which 
the Court and the peopde were seati'd in boxes, with 
bars before them, for fear of the great, fierc^e, rod- 
maned, black-throated, long-tailed, roailng, bellowing, 
rushing lions. 

And now the gates were opened, and Avith a 

Wurrawar-rurawarar C’ two great lean, hungry, 
roaring lions ruslied out of their den, where they 
had been kept for three weeks on nothing but a little 
toast-and-water, and dashed straiglit up to the stoTie 
where poor Kosalba was waiting. Commend her to 
your patron saints, all you kind people, for she is in 
a dreadful state. 

There was a hum and a buzz all through the circus, 
and th('. fierce king Pa.della even felt a little compas- 
sion. But Count Hogginarmo, seated by his Majesty, 
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mired out, Ilumiy ! Kow for it ! Soo-soo-soo ! ” 
that nobleman being uncommonly angry still at 
llosalba’s refusal of him. 

But, 0 strangle event ! 0 remarkable circumstance ! 
0 extraordinary coincidence, which I am sure none 
of you could hij any possibility have divined ! When 
tlio lions came to liosalba, instead of devouring her 
with their great teeth, it was with kisses they gobbled 
her up ! Tliey licked her pretty feet, they nuzzled 
their noses in her lap, they mooM, they seemed to 
say, Dear, dear sistm*, donh, you recollect your 
brothers in the forest ? And she put her pretty 
wliite arms round their tawny necks, and kissed 
them. 

King Padella was immensely astonisht‘d. The Count 
TIogginarmo w'as extremely disgusted. ^bPooh ! ’’ 
the Count cried. ^‘Gammon!’’ exidaimed his lord- 
ship. Tliese lions are tame beasts come from 
Wombwell’s or Astley’s. It is a- slianie to put people 
off in this way. 1 belh'we they are little boys dressed 
up in door-mats. They are no lions at all.” 

Ha ! ” said the King, you dare to say ^ Gammon ! ’ 
to your Sovereign, do you ? These lions are no lions 
at all, are n’t they ? Ho, my beef-eaters ! Ho, my 
body-guard ! Take this Count Hoggiuarmo and fling 
him into the circus ! Give liim a sword and biudvler, 
let him keep his armor on and his weather-eye out, 
aifd fight these lions.” 

The haughty Hoggiuarmo laid down his opera-glass 
and looked scowling round a,t the. King and his atten- 
dants. Touch me not^ dogs!” he said, ^Gjr by St. 
Nicholas the Elder, 1 will gore you! Your Majesty 
thinks Hogginarino is afraid? No, not of a hundred 
tliousand lions ! Follow me down into the circus, 
King Padella, and match thyself against one of yon 
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brutes. Thou darest not? Let them both come on 
then ! ’’ 

And opening a grating of the box, he jumped lightly 
down into the circus. 

Wurra wiirra tvtirra ivur^aw-aw-aw ! ! / 

In about two minutes 
The Count Hogginarmo was 

GOBBLED UP 

by 

those lions, 
bones, boots, and all, 
and 

Thei^e was an 
End of him. 


At this the King said, Serve him right, the re- 
bellious ruffian ! And now, as those lions won^t eat 
that young woman — 

^^Let her off ! let her off ! cried the crowd. 

NO ! ’’ roared the King. Let the beef-eaters go 
down and chop her into small ])ieces. If the lions 
defend her, let the arch(;rs shoot them to death. 
That hussy shall die in tortures ! 

A-a-ah ! cried the crowd. Shame ! shame ! ’’ 
Who dares cry out ‘ Shame ’ ? cried the furious 
potentate (so little can tyrants command their pas- 
sions). Fling any scoundrel who says a word down 
among the lions ! I warrant you there was a dead 
silence then, which was broken by a ^^Pang arang 
pang pangkarangpang ! ” and a Knight and a Herald 
rode in at the farther end of the circus ; the Knight 
in full armor, witli his visor up, and bearing a letter 
on the point of his lance. 
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exclaimed the King, my fay, 'tis 

Elephant and Castle, pursuivant of my brother of 
l^aflagonia ; and the Knight, an’ my memory serves 
me, is the gallant Captain Hedzoff ? Wliat news 
from Paflagonia, gallant Hedzoff ? Elephant and 
Castle, beshrew me, thy trumpeting must have made 
thee thirsty. What will my trusty Herald like to 
drink ? ” 

Bespeaking first safe-conduct from your lordship,” 
said Captain Hedzoff, before we take a drink of 
anything, permit us to deliver our King’s message.” 

My lordship, ha ! ” said Crim Tartary, frowning 
terrifically. ^^That title soundetli strange in the 
anointed ears of a crowned King. Straightway speak 
out your message, Knight and Herald I ” 

Reining up his charger in a most elegant manner 
close under the King’s balcony, Hedzoff turned to the 
Herald, and bade him begin. 

Elephant and Castle, dropping his trumpet over 
his shoulder, took a large sheet of paper out of his 
hat, and began to read : — 

“OYes! OYesl GY es I Know all men by these pres- 
ents, that we, Giglio, King of Pallagouia, Giand Duke of 
(’appadocia, Soveieign Prince of Turkey and the Sausage 
Islands, having assumed our rightful throne and title, long 
time falsely borne by our usurping uncle, styling himself 
King of Paliagonia — ” 

Ha ! ” growled Padella. 

‘‘ Hereby summon the false traitor Padella, calling himself 
King of Crim Tartary — 

The King’s curses were dreadful. Go on, Ele- 
phant and Castle ! ” said the intiaqjid Hedzoff. 

“ — To release from cowardly imprisonment his liege lady 
Jind rightful sovereign, Rosalba, Queen of Crim Tartaiy, and 
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restore her to her royal throne: in default of which, I, Giglio, 
proclaim the said Padelhi sneak, traitor, humbug, usurper, and 
coward. I challenge him to meet me, with fists or with pis- 
tols, with battle-axe or sword, with blunderbuss or single-stick, 
alone or at the head of his army, on foot, or on horseback; and 
will prove my words upon his wicked ugly body ! ” 

God save the King!’’ said Captain Hedzoff, exe- 
cuting a deinivolt, two seuiilunes, and throe caracols. 

Is that all ? ” said Padella, with the terrific calm 
of concentrated fury. 

That, si)*, is all juy royal master’s message. Here 
is his Majesty’s letter in autograpli, and here is his 
glove ; and if any gentleman of Grim Tartary chooses 
to tiiid fault with his Majesty’s expressions, I, Kusta- 
soff Hedzoff, Captain of the Guard, am very much at 
his servi(*-e.” And he waved liis lance, and looked at 
the assembly all round. 

And what says my good brother of Pafiagonia, my 
dear son’s father-in-law, to this rubbish ? ” asked th(‘ 
King. 

Tlie King’s uncle hath been deprived of the crown 
he unjustly wore,” said Hedzoff gravely. He and 
lus 0X“M.iiuster, Glumboso, ai-e now in prison waiting 
the sentence of my royal master. After the battle 
of Bombardaro — ” 

Of what ? ” asked the surprised Padella. 

Of J^ombardaro, where my liege, his present 
Majesty, would have i)erformed prodigies of vti^or, 
but that the whole of liis uncle’s army came over to 
our side, with tlie exception of Prince Bulbo — ” 

Ah ! my boy, my boy, my Bulbo was no traitor 1 ” 
cried Padella. 

^n^rince Bulbo, far from coming over to us, ran 
away, sir ; but I caught him. The Prince is a pris- 
oner in our army, and the most terrific tortures await 
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liira if a hair of the Princess Rosalha's head is 
injured/’ 

Do they ? ” exclaimed the furious Padella, wlio 
was now peidectly livid with rage. Do they in- 
de(Ml ? So mucli the worse for Bnlbo. 1 ’ve twenty 
sons as lovely each as Hulbo. Not one but is as lit 
to reign as Bulbo. Whip, whaek, flog, starve, rack, 
punish, torture Dulbo — break all his bones — roast 
him or flay him alive — pull all his ])retty teeth out 
one by one ! But justly dear as Bulbo is to nu^, — 
Joy of my eyes, fond tr(‘asure of my soul! — Ha, ha, 
ha., had revenge is dearer still. Ho! torturers, rack> 
men, executioners — light u]) the flrc's and mak(‘ tlie 
])ineers hot! get lots of boiling lead! — Bring out 
Kosalba I ” 


XVL 

HOW HEDZOFF KODF BACK AOAIN TO KING GIGLIO. 

Captain Hfdzoff rode away when King Ihidella 
uttered this crmd (amimand, having done his duty in 
delivering the message* with which his royal master 
had intrusted him. Of course lu^ was very sorry for 
Rosalba, but what could he do ? 

So he returned to King Giglio’s camp, and found 
tlie young monarch in a distui*bed state of mind, 
smoking cigars in the royal tent. His Majesty’s agi- 
tation was not appeased by the news that was brought 
by his ambassador. ‘^The brutal, ruthless ruffian 
royal wretch!” Giglio exclaimed, ‘‘As England's 
poesy^ has well remarked, ‘ The 3uan that lays his 
hand upon a woman, save in the way of kindness, is 
a villain.’ Ha, Hedzoif ? ” 
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‘^That he is, your Majesty/’ said the attendant. 

And didst thou see her flung into the oil ? and 
didn’t the soothing oil — the emollient oil, refuse to 
boil, good Hedzoff — and to spoil the fairest lady ever 
eyes did look on ? ” 

’Faith, good my liege, 1 had no heart to look and 
see a beauteous lady boiling down ; I took your royal 
message to Padella, and bore his back to you. I told 
him you would hold Prince Bulbo answerable. He 
only said that he had twenty sons as good as Bulbo, 
and forthwith he bade the ruthless executioners 
proceed.” 

0 cruel father — 0 unhappy son,” cried the King. 

Go, some of you, and bring Prince Bulbo hither.” 

Bulbo was brought in chains, looking very uncom- 
fortable. Though a prisoner, he had been tolerably 
happy, perha])s because his mind was at rest, and all 
the fighting was over, and he was playing at marbles 
with his guards, when the King sent for liiin. 

^^Oh, my poor Bulbo,” said his Majesty, with looks 
of infinite compassion, hast thou heard the news ? ” 
(for you see Giglio wanted to break the thing gently to 
the Prince). Thy brutal father has condemned Ros- 
alba — p-p-p-ut her to death, P-p-p-prince Bulbo ! ” 

What, killed Betsinda ! Boo-hoo-hoo ! ” cried out 
Bulbo. Betsinda ! pretty Betsinda ! dear Betsinda ! 
She was the dearest little girl in the world. I love 
her better twenty thousand times even than Angelicas” 
And he went on expressing his grief in so hearty and 
unaffected a manner, that the King was quite touched 
by it, and said, shaking Bulbo’s hand, that he wished 
he had known Bulbo sooner. 

Bulbo, quite unconsciously, and meaning for the 
best, offered to come and sit with his Majesty, and 
smoke a cigar with him, and console him. The royal 
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kindneiis supplied Bulbo with a cigar ; he had not had 
one, he said, since he was taken prisoner. 

And now think what must have been the feelings 
of the most merciful of monarchs^ when he iiifornied 
his prisoner that, in consequence of King Fadella’s 
cruel and dastardly behavior to Itosalba, Prince Bulbo 
must instantly be executed ! The noble Giglio could 
not restrain his tears, nor could the Grenadiers, nor 
the officers, nor could Bulbo hiniself, Avheii the matter 
was explained to him ; and he Avas brought to under- 
stand that his Majesty’s promise, oh course, was above 
everytlimg^ and Bulbo must submit. So poor Bulbo 
AN^as led out, — Hedzoff trying to console him by point- 
ing out that if he had won the battle of Bombardaro, 
he might have hanged Prince Giglio. ^^Yes! But 
that is no comfort to me now ! ” said poor Bulbo ; nor 
indeed was it, poor fellow. 

He was told the business would be done the next 
morning at eight, and Avas taken back to his dungeon, 
whefe every attention Avas jjaid to him. The jailer’s 
, wife sent him tea, and the turnkey’s daughter begged 
him to write his name in her album, Avhere a many 
gentlemen had Avrote it on like occa-sions ! Bother 
your album ! ” says Bulbo. The undertaker came and 
measured him for the handsomest coffin wliich money 
could buy : even this didn’t console Bulbo. The cook 
brought him dishes which he once used to like ; but he 
A^^uldn’t touch them : he sat down and began writing 
an adieu to Angelica, as the clock kept ahvays ticking 
and the hands drawing nearer to the next morning. 
The barber came in at night, and offered to shave him 
for the next day. Prince Bulbo kicked him away, and 
went on writing a few words to Princess Angelica, as 
the clock kept always ticking and the hands hopj)ing 
nearer and nearer to next morning. He got up on the 
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top of a liat-box, on the top of a chair, on the top. of 
his bed, on tlu^ top of his table, and looked out to see 
whether he might escape as tlie clock kept always 
ticking and the hands drawing nearer, and nearer, 
and nearer. 

But looking out of the window was one thing, and 
jumiiing another and the town clock struck seven. 
So he got into b(‘d for a little sleep, but the jailer 
came and woke him, and said, ^Kiit up, your Royal 
Ighness, if you ])loase, it’s ten minutes to eight.’''' 

So poor Bui bo got u]) : he had gone to bed in his 
clothes (the lazy boy), and he shook himself, and said 
he did n’t mind about dressing, or having any break- 
fast, thank you ; and he saw the soldiers who had 
come for him. Lead on ! ” he said ; a,nd they led 
the way, deeply affected ; and they came into the 
court-yard, and out into the square, and there was 
King Oiglio come to take leave of liim, and his Majesty 
most kindly shook hands with him, and the gloomy 
procession imivched on : — when htirk ! • 

Haw — wun*:\ w — wurraw — aworr ! ” 

A roar of wild beasts was lieard. And who should 
come riding into tlu^ town, frightening away the boys, 
and even the beadle and policeman, but Rosalba ! 

The fact is, that wIkui Captain Hedzoff entered into 
iJlie court of Snapdragon Castle, and was discoursing 
with King Padella, the lions made a dash at the open 
gate, gobbled u}^ the six beef-eaters in a jiffy, a^d 
away they went with Rosnlba on the back of one of 
them, and they carried her, turn and turn about, till 
they came to the city where Prince Giglio’s army 
was encara]:)ed. 

AVhen the Kixr; heard of the Queen’s arrival, you 
may think how he rushed out of his breakfast-room 
to hand her Majesty off her lion! The lions were 
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grown as fat as pigs now, having had Hogginarmo 
and all those beef-eaters, and were so tame, anybody 
might pat them. 

While Giglio knelt (most gracefully) and helped 
the Princess, Bulbo, for his part, rushed up and kissed 
the lion. He flung his arms round the forest mon- 
arch ; he hugged him, and laughed and cried for joy. 

Oh, you darling old beast — oh ! how glad I am to 
see you, and the dear, dear Bets — that is, Rosalba.^’ 
What, is it you, poor Bulbo ? ’’ said the Queen. 

Oh, how glad I am to see you ! ” And she gave him 
her hand to kiss. King Giglio slapped him most 
kindly on the back, and said, Bulbo my boy, I 
am delighted, for your sake, that her Majesty has 
arrived.” 

‘^So am I,” said Bulbo; ‘^and you know 
Captain Hedzoff here came up. “ Sire, it is half- 
j)ast eight *. shall we proceed with the execution ? ” 
Execution ? what for ? ” asked Bulbo. 

An officer only knows his orders,” replied Captain 
Hedzoff, showing his warrant : on which his Majesty 
King Giglio smilingly said Prince Bulbo was re- 
prieved this time, and most graciously invited him 
to breakfast. 


XVII. 

HOW A TREMENDOUS BATTLE TOOK PLACE, AND 
WHO WON IT. 

As soon as King Padella heard — what we know 
already — that his victim, the lovely Rosalba, had 
escaped him, his Ma3esty^s fury knew no bounds, and 
he pitched the Lord Chancellor, Lord Chamberlain, 
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and every officer of the Crown whom he could set 
(^yes on, into the caldron of boiling oil prepared for 
the Princess. Then he ordered out his whole army, 
horse, foot, and ai*tillery ; and set forth at the head 
of an innumerable Iiost, and I sliould think twenty 
thousand drummers, tnimixiters, and lifers. 

King Giglio’s advanced guard, you may be sure, 
kept that monarch acquainted with the enemy\s d('ab 
iiigs, and he was in nowise disconcerted. He was 
much too ])olite to alarm tlie Ihancess, his lovely 
guest, with any unnecessary rumors of battles impend- 
ing ; on the conti*aiy, he did everything to amuse and 
divert her ; gave her a most elegant breakfast, dinner, 
lunch, and got up a ball for her that evening, when he 
danced with her every single dance. 

Poor Bulbo was taken into favor again, and allowed 
to go quite free now. He had new clothes given him, 
was called My good cousin ’’ by his Majesty, and 
was treated with the greatest distinctioji by every- 
body. Hut it was easy to see hn was very melancholy. 
The fact is, the sight of Betsinda, who looked per- 
fectly lovely in an elegjint new dress, set poor Bulbo 
frantic in love with her again. And he never thought 
about Angelica, now Princess Bulbo, whom he had 
l^eft at home, and who, as we know, did not care much 
about him. 

The King, dancing the twenty-fifth polka with 
Rosalba, remarked with wonder the ring she worb ; 
and then Rosalba told him how she had got it from 
Gruffanuff, who no doubt had picked it up when An- 
gelica flung it away. 

Yes,’’ says the Fairy Blackstick — who had come 
to see the young people, and who had very likely 
certain plans regarding them — ^Hhat ring I gave the 
Queen, Giglio’s mother, who was not, saving your 
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presence, a very wise woman : it is enchanted, and 
whoever wears it looks beautiful in the eyes of the 
world. I made poor l^rince Bulbo, when he was 
christened, tlie ])resent of a rose which made him 
look handsome while he had it ; but he gave it to 
Angelica, who instantly look(‘d beautiful again, whilst 
Bulbo relapsed into his natural ]>lainn(\ss.^’ 

‘^Rosalba needs no ring, 1 am sure,^’ says Giglio, 
with a low bow. She is beautiful enougli, in my 
eyes, without any en(*ha.nt(‘d aid.’’ 

Oh, sir ! ” said liosalba. 

^^Tak('- off the ring and try,” said the King, and 
resolutely drew the ling off her finger. Tn his eyes 
she look(id just as handsome as Ixd'ore ! 

The King was thinking of throwing the ring away, 
as it was so dangerous and made all the people so 
mad about Kosalba; but bdiig a piance of grcait 
humor, and good-humoj- too, he (‘.ast ('yes upon a poor 
youth who happened to be looking on very disconso- 
lat(']y, and said — 

‘‘Bulbo my poor lad! come and try on this ring. 
The Ih'incess Kosalba makes it a jirescnt to you.” 
The magic properties of this ring were uiieommonly 
strong, for no soomu* had Bulbo put it on, but lo and 
b(‘hold, he app('ar(‘d a personable, agret^able young 
2)]*ince enough — with a line comph'xion, fair hair, 
rather stout, and with bandy legs; but thesci were 
encased in sucli a beautiful pair of 3adlow morocco 
boots that nobody remarked th(*m. And Bulbo’s 
s])irits rose up almost immediately after he had looked 
in the glass, and he talktul to their Majesties in the 
most livid}", agreeable maimer, and danced ojiposite 
the Queen Avitli one of the prettiest Maids of Honor, 
and after looking at her Majesty, could not help say- 
ing, “How very odd; she is very pretty, but not so 
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extraordinarily handsome.” Oh, no, by no means I ” 
says the Maid of Honor. 

But what care I, dear sir,” says the Queen, who 
overheard them, ‘‘if you think 1 am good-looking 
enough ? ” 

His Majesty’s glance in reply to this affectionate 
speech was such that no painter could draw it. And 
the Fairy Blacksticjk said, “ Bless you, my darling 
children ! Now you are united and happy ; and now 
you see what I said from the first, that a little mis- 
fortune has done you both good. You^ Gigli o, had 
you been bred in prosperity, would scarcely have 
learned to read or write; you would have been idle 
and extravagant, and could not have been a good 
King as you now will be. You, Rosalba, would have 
been so flattered, that your little head might have 
been turned like Angelica’s, who thought herself too 
good for Giglio.” 

“As if anybody could be good enough for /iim,” 
cried Rosalba, 

“ Oh, you, you darling ! ” says Giglio. And so she 
was ; and he was just holding out his arms in order to 
give her a hug before the whole company, when a 
messenger came rushing in and said, “ My lord, the 
enemy ! ’ 

“ To arms ! ” cries Giglio. 

“ Oh, mercy ! ” says Rosalba, and fainted of course. 
He snatched one kiss from her lips, and rushed foAli 
to the field of battle ! 

The Fairy had provided King Giglio with a suit of 
armor, which was not only embroidered all over with 
jewels, and blinding to your eyes to look at, but was 
water-proof, gun-proof, and sword-proof : so that, in 
the midst of the very hottest battles, his Majesty rode 
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about as calmly as if he had been a British Grenadier 
at Alma. Were I engaged in fighting for my country, 
I should like such a suit of armor as Prince Giglio 
wore ; but, you know, he was a prince of a fairy tale, 
and they always have these wonderful things. 

Besides the fairy armor, the Prince had a fairy 
horse, which would gallop at any pace you please ; 
and a fairy sword, which would lengthen, and run 
through a whole regiment of enemies at once. With 
such a weapon at command, I wonder, for my part, he 
thought of ordering his army out ; but forth they all 
came, in magnificent new uniforms : Hedzoff and the 
Prince’s two college friends each commanding a divis- 
ion, and his Majesty prancing in jjerson at the head of 
them all. 

All ! if I had the pen of a Sir Archibald Alison, my 
dear friends, would I not now entertain you with the 
account of a most tremendous shindy ? Should not 
fine blows be struck, dreadful wounds be delivered, 
arrows darken the air, cannon-balls crash through 
the battalions ; cavalry charge infantry, infantry 
pitch into cavalry; bugles blow, drums beat, horses 
neigh, fifes sing, soldiers roar, swear, hurra ; officers 
shout out, Forward, my men ! ” “ This way, lads ! ” 

Give it ’em, boys ! ” Fight for King Giglio and 
the cause of right ! ” Padella forever ! ” 

Would I not describe all this, I say, and in the 
finest language too ? But this humble pen does 
not possess the skill necessary for the description of 
combats. In a 'word, the overthrow of King Padella’s 
army was so complete, that if they had been Russians 
you could not have wished them to be more utterly 
smashed and confounded. 

As for that usurping monarch, having performed 
acts of valor much more considerable than could be 
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expected of a royal ruffian and usurper, who had such 
a bad cause, and who was so cruel to women, — as for 
King Fadella, I say, when his army ran away the 
King ran away too, kicking his first General, Prince 
Punchikoff, from his saddle, and galloping away on 
the Prince’s horse, having, indeed, had twenty-five or 
twenty-six of his own shot under him. Hedzoff com- 
ing up, and finding Punchikoif down, as you may 
imagine, very speedily disposed of him. Meanwhile 
King Padella was scampering off as hard as his horse 
could lay legs to ground. Fast as he scampered, I 
promise you somebody else galloped faster ; and that 
individual, as no doubt you are aware, was the royal 
Giglio, who kept bawling out, ^‘Stay, traitor ! Turn, 
miscreant, and defend thyself! Stand, tyrant, cow- 
ard, ruffian, royal wretch, till I cut thy ugly head 
from thy usurping shoulders ! ” And, with his fairy 
sword, which elongated itself at will, his Majesty kept 
poking and prodding Padella in the back, until that 
wicked monarch roared with anguish. 

When he y^'as fairly brought to bay, Padella turned 
and dealt Prince Giglio a prodigious crack over the 
sconce with his battle-axe, a most enormous weapon, 
which had cut down I don’t know how many regi- 
ments in the course of the afternoon. But law bless 
you ! though the blow fell right down on his Majesty’s 
helmet it made no more impression than if Padella 
had struck him with a pat of butter : his battle-ale 
crumpled up in Padella’s hand, and the royal Giglio 
laughed for very scorn at the impotent efforts of that 
atrocious usurper. 

At the ill success of his blow the Crim Tartar mon- 
arch was justly irritated. says he to Giglio, 

>‘you ride a fairy horse, and weap fairy armor, what 
on earth is the use of my hitting yoli ? I may as well 
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give myself up a prisoner at once. Your Majesty 
won’t, I suppose, be so mean as to strike a poor fellow 
who can’t strike again ? ” 

The justice of Padella’s remark struck the magnan* 
imous Giglio. ‘^Do you yield yourself a prisoner, 
Padella says he. 

Of course I do,” says Padella. 

‘‘Do you acknowledge Kosalba as your rightful 
Queen, and give up the crown and all your treasures 
to your rightful mistress ? ” 

“If I must I must,” says Padella, who was naturally 
very sulky. 

By this time King Giglio’s aides-de-camp had come 
up, whom his Majesty ordered to bind the prisoner. 
And they tied his hands behind him, and bound his 
legs tight under his horse, having set him with his 
face to the tail ; and in this fashion he was led back 
to King Giglio’s quarters, and thrust into the very 
dungeon where young Bulbo had been confined. 

Padella (who was a very different person, in the 
depth of his distress, to Padella the proud wearer of 
the Crim Tartar crown), now most atfectionately and 
earnestly asked to see his son — his dear eldest boy 
— his darling Bulbo; and that good-natured young 
man never once reproached his haughty parent for his 
unkind conduct the day before, when he would have 
left Bulbo to be shot without any pity, but came to 
s5e his father, and spoke to him through the grating 
of the door, beyond which he was not allowed to go ; 
and brought him some sandwiches from the grand 
supper which his Majesty was giving above stairs, in 
honor of* the brilliant victory which had just been 
achieved. 

I cannot stay with yoii long, sir,” says Bulbo, who 
was in his best ball dress> as he handed his father iu 
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the prog. I am engaged to dance the next quadrille 
with her Majesty Queen Boaalba, and I hear the 
fiddles playing at this very moment.’’ 

So Bulbo went back to the ball-room, and the 
wretched Padella ate his solitary supper in silence 
and tears. 

All was now joy in King Giglio’s circle. Dancing, 
feasting, fun, illuminations, and jollifications of all 
sorts ensued. The people through whose villages 
they passed were ordered to illuminate their cottages 
at night, and scatter flowers on the roads during the 
day. They were requested — and I promise you they 
did not like to refuse — to serve the troops liberally 
with eatables and wine ; besides, the army was en- 
riched by the immense quantity of plunder which 
was found in King Padella’s camp, and taken from 
his soldiers ; who (after they had given up everything) 
were allowed to fraternize with tlie conquerors 5 and 
the united forces marched back by easy stages towards 
King Giglio’s capital, his royal banner and that of 
Queen Rosalba being carried in front of the troops, 
Hedzoff was made a Duke and a Field Marshal. 
Smith and Jones were promoted to be Earls; the 
Grim Tartar Order of tlie Pumpkin and the Paflago- 
nian decoration of the Cucumber were freely distrib- 
uted by their Majesties to the army. Queen Bosalba 
wore the Paflagonian Ribbon of the Cucumber acroj^s 
her riding-habit, whilst King Giglio never appeared 
without the grand Cordon of the Pumpkin. How the 
people cheered them as they rode along side by side ! 
They were pronounced to be the handsomest couple 
ever seen ; that was a matter of course ; but they 
really were very handsome, and, had they been other- 
wise, would have looked so, they were so happy! 
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Their Majesties were never separated during the 
whole day, but breakfasted, dined, and supped together 
always, and rode side by side, interchanging elegant 
compliments, and indulging in the most delightful 
conversation. At night, her Majesty^s ladies of honor, 
(who had all rallied round her the day after King 
Padella’s defeat), came and conducted her to the 
apartments prepared for her; whilst King Giglio, 
surrounded by his gentlemen, withdrew to his own 
royal quarters. It was agreed they should be married 
as soon as they reached the cax)ital, and orders were 
despatched to the Archbishop of Blombodinga, to 
hold himself in readiness to perform the interesting 
ceremony. Dxike Hedzoff carried the message, and 
gave instructions to have the royal Castle splendidly 
refurnished and painted afresh. The Duke seized 
Glumboso, the ex-Prime Minister, and made him 
refund that considerable sum of money which the old 
scoundrel had secreted out of the late King’s treasure, 
He also clapjied Valoroso into prison (who, by the 
way, had been dethroned for some considerable period 
past), and when the ex-monarch weakly remonstrated, 
Hedzoff said, A soldier, sir, knows but his duty ; 
my orders are to lock you up along with the ex-King 
Padella, whom I have brought hither a prisoner under 
guard.” So these two ex-royal personages were sent 
for a y(^ar to the House of Correction, and thereafter 
were obliged to become monks of the severest Order 
of Flagellants — in which state, by fasting, by vigils, 
by flogging (which they administered to one another, 
humbly but resolutely), no doubt they exhibited a 
repentance for their past misdeeds, usurpations, and 
private and public crimes. 

As for Glumboso, that rogue was sent to the galleys, 
and never had an opportunity to steal any more. 
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XVIIL 

HOW THEY ALL JOURNEYED BACK TO THE 
CAPITAL. 

The Fairy Blackstick, by whose means this young 
King and Queen had certainly won their respective 
crowns back, would come not unfrequently to pay 
them a little visit — as they were riding in their tri- 
umphal progress towards Giglio’s capital — change 
her wand into a pony, and travel by their Majesties’ 
side, giving them the very best advice. I am not 
sure that King Giglio did not think the Fairy and 
her advice rather a bore, fancying it was his own valor 
and merits which had put him on his throne,, and con- 
quered Padella: and, in fine, I fear he rather gave 
himself airs towards his best friend and patroness. 
She exhorted him to deal justly by his subjects, to 
draw mildly on the taxes, never to break his prom- 
ise when he had once given it, — and in all respects to 
be a good King. 

A good King, my dear Fairy ! ” cries Kosalba. 
“ Of course he will. Break his promise ! can you 
fancy my Giglio would ever do anything so improper, 
so unlike him? No! never!” And she looked 
fondly towards Giglio, whom she thought a pattern 
of perfection. 

Why is Fairy Blackstick always advising me, and 
tejling me how to manage my government, and warn- 
ing me to keep my word ? Does she suppose that I 
am not a man of sense, and a man of honor ? ” asks 
Giglio, testily. Methinks she rather presumes upon 
her position.” 
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•'^Hush! dear Giglio,” says Rosalba. ‘^You know 
Blackstick has been very kind to us, and we must not 
offend her.’’ But the Fairy was not listening to 
Giglio’s testy observations : she had fallen back, and 
was trotting on her pony now, by Master Eulbo’s side 
— who rode a donkey, and made himself generally be- 
loved in the army by his cheerfulness, kindness, and 
good-humor to everybody. He was eager to see his 
darling Angelica. He thought there never was such a 
charming being. Bluckstick did not tell him it was 
the possession of the magic rose that made Angelica 
so lovely in his eyes. She brought him the very best 
accounts of his little wife, whose misfortunes and 
humiliations had indeed very greatly improved her; 
and you see, she could whisk off on her wand a hun- 
dred miles in a minute, and be back in no time, and 
so carry polite messages from Bulbo to Angelica, and 
from Angelica to Bulbo, and comfort that young man 
upon his journey. 

When the Royal party arrived at the last stage 
before you reach Blombodinga, who should be in wait- 
ing, in her carriage there, with her lady of honor 
by her side, but the Princess Angelica ? She rushed 
into her husband’s arms, scarcely stopping to make a 
passing curtsy to the King and Queen, She had no 
eyes but for Bulbo, who appeared perfectly lovely to 
her on account of the fairy ring which he wore ; whilst 
she herself, wearing the magic rose in her bonnet, 
seemed entirely beautiful to the enraptured Bulbo. 

A splendid luncheon was served to the Royal party, 
of which the Archbishop, the Chancellor, the Duke 
Hedzoff, Countess Gruffanuff, and all our friends par- 
took — the Fairy Blackstick being seated on the left 
of King Giglio, with Bulbo and Angelica beside. You 
could hear the joy-bells ringing in the capital, and 
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the guns which the citizens were firing off in honor 
of theii* Majesties. 

What can have induced that hideous old Gruffa- 
nuff to dress herself up in such ah absurd way ? Did 
you ask her to be your bridesmaid, my dear ? says 
Giglio to Eosalba. “ What a figure of fun Gruffy is ! 

Gruffy was seated opposite their Majesties, between 
the Archbishop and the Lord Chancellor, and a figure 
of fun she certainly was, for she was dressed in a low 
white silk dress, with lace over, a wreath of white 
roses on her wig, a splendid lace veil, and her yellow 
old neck was covered with diamonds. She ogled the 
King in such a manner, that his Majesty burst out 
laughing. 

‘‘Eleven o’clock ! ” cries Giglio, as the great Cathe- 
dral bell of Blornbodinga tolled that hour. “ Gentle- 
men and^ ladies, we must be starting. Archbishop, 
you must be at church I think before twelve ? ” 

“ We must be at church befoi'e twelve,” sighs out 
Gruffanuff in a languishing voice, hiding her old face 
behind her fan. 

. “And then I slialLbe the happiest man in my 
dominions,” cries Giglio, with an elegant bow to the 
blushing Eosalba. 

“ Oh, my Giglio ! Oh, my dear Majesty ! ” exclaims 
Gruffanuff ; “ and can it be that this happy moment 
at length has arrived — ” 

^ t) 

“ Of course it has arrived,” says the King. 

“ — And that I am about to become the enraptured 
bride of my adored Giglio ! ” continues Gruffanuff. 
“ Lend me a smelling-bottle, somebody. I certainly 
shall faint with joy.” 

“ You my bride ? ” roars out Giglio. 

“ You marry my Prince ? ” cries poor little Eosalba. 
“ Fooh ! Nonsense ! The woman ’s mad 1 ” exclaims 
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the King. And all the courtiers exhibited by their 
countenances and expressions, marks of surprise or 
ridicule, or incredulity or wonder. 

I should like to know who else is going to be mar- 
ried, if I am not ? ” shrieks out Gruffanuff. “ I should 
like to know if King Giglio is a gentleman, and if 
there is such a thing as justice in Paflagonia ? Lord 
Chancellor ! my Lord Archbishop ! will your lordshijis 
sit by and see a ])()or fond, confiding, tender creature 
put upon ? Has not l^rince Giglio promised to marry 
his Barbara ? Is not this Giglio’s signature ? Does 
not this paper d('clare that In^ is mine, and only mine ? 
And she handed to his Grace the Archbishop the docu- 
ment which the rrince signed that evening when she 
wore the magic ring, and Giglio drank so much cham- 
pagne. And the old Archbishop, taking out his eye- 
glasses, read, — 

“ This is to give notice that T, Giglio, only son of Savio, 
King oi‘ Paflagonia, hereby jnuniise to marry the charming Bar- 
bara Griselda Countess Gruffanuff, and widow of the late Jen- 
kins Gruffanuff, Esq.” 

says tlie Archbishop, ^^the document is cer- 
tainly a — a document.” 

Plioo ! ” says the Lord Chancellor : the signa- 
ture is not in his Majesty’s liandwriting.” Indeed, 
since his studies at Bosforo, Giglio had made an im- 
Inense improvement in caligraphy, 

Is it your handwriting, Giglio ? ” cries the Fairy 
Blackstick, with an awful severity of countenance. 

« Y — y — y — es,” poor Giglio gasps out. I had 
quite forgotten the confounded paper ; she can’t mean 
to hold me by it. You old wretch, what will you take 
to let me off ? Help the Queen, some one — her Majesty 
has fainted.’’ 
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Chop her head off ! ’’ 
Smother the old witch ! ’’ 
Pitch her into the river ! 


exclaim the impet 
uons Hedzolf, tlie 
ardent Smith, and 
the faithful Jones. 


But Gruffanuff flung her arms round the Arch- 
bishop’s neck and bellowed out, ‘^Justice, justice, my 
Lord Chancellor ! ” so loudly, that her piercing shrieks 
caused everyl;)ody to pause. As for Ivosalba, she was 
borne away lifeless by her ladies; and you may imag- 
ine the look of agony which Giglio cast towards that 
lovely being, as his hope, his joy, his darling, his all 
in all, was thus removed, and in her place the horrid 
old Gruffanuff rushed up to his side, and once more 
shrieked out, Justice, justice ! ” 

Won’t you take that sum of money which Glum- 
boso hid ? ” says Giglio : “two hundred and .eighteen 
thousand millions, or thereabouts. It ’s a handsome 


I will have that and you too ! ” says Gruffanuff. 
^^Let us throw the crown jewels into the bargain,” 
gasps out Giglio. 

I will wear them by my Giglio’s side ! ” says 
Grulfanuff. 


Will half, three-quarters, five-sixths, nineteen- 
twentieths, of my kingdom do, Countess ? ” asks the 
trembling monarch. 

“ What were all Europe to me without youy my 
Giglio ? ” cries Gruff, kissing his hand. ♦ 

I won’t, I can’t, I sha’n’t, — I ’ll resign the crown 
first,” shouts Giglio, tearing away his hand ; but Gruff 
clung to it. 

have a competency, my love,” she says, ^^and 
with thee and a cottage thy Barbara will be happy.” 

Giglio was half mad with rage by this time. ‘‘ I 
will not marry her,” says he. Oh, Fairy, Fairy, ^ve 
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me counsel ! And as he spoke, he looked wildly 
round at the severe face of the Fairy Blackstick. 

‘^^Why is Fairy Blackstick always advising me, 
and warning' me to keep my word ? Does she sup- 
pose that I am not a man of honor ? ’ ’’ said the Fairy, 
quoting Giglio’s own haughty words. He quailed 
under the brightness of her eyes : he felt that there 
was no escape for him from that awful Inquisition. 

‘^Well, Archbishop,’’ said he, in a dreadful voice 
that made his Grace start, ‘‘since this Fairy has led 
me to the height of happiness but to dash me down 
into the depths of despair, since I am to lose Kosalba, 
let me at least keep my honor. Get up, Countess, 
and let us be married ; I can keep my word, but I can 
die afterwards.” 

“ 0 dear Giglio,” cries Gruffanuff, skipping up, “ I 
knew, I knew I could trust thee — I knew that my 
Prince was the soul of honor. Jump into your car- 
riages, ladies and gentlemen, and let us go to church 
at once ; and as for dying, dear Giglio, no, no ; — 
thou wilt forget that insignificant little chambermaid 
of a queen — thou wilt live to be consoled by thy 
Barbara ! She wishes to be a Queen, and not a Queen 
Dowager, my gracious lord!” And hanging upon 
poor Giglio’s arm, and leering and grinning in his 
face in the most disgusting manner, this old wretch 
tripped off in her white satin shoes, and jumped into 
the very carriage which had been got ready to convey 
Giglio and Eosalba to church. The cannons roared 
again, the bells pealed triple-bobmajors, the people 
came out flinging flowers upon the path of the royal 
bride and bridegroom, and Gruff looked out of the 
gilt coach window and bowed and grinned to them. 
Phoo ! the horrid old wretch 1 
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XIX. 

AKD NOW WE COME TO THE EAST SCENE IN THE 
PANTOMIME. 

The many ups and down of her life had given the 
Princess Rosalba prodigious strength of mind, and 
that highly principled young woman presently re- 
Oovered from her fainting-fit, out of which Fairy 
Blaokstick, by a precious essence which the Fairy 
always carried in her pocket, awakened her. Instead 
of tearing her hair, crying, and bemoaning herself, 
and fainting again, as many young women would 
have done, Rosalba remembered that she owed an 
example of firmness to her subjects ; and though she 
loved Qiglio more than her life, was determined, as 
she told the Fairy, not to interfere between him and 
justice, or to cause him to break his royal word. 

“ I cannot marry him, but I shall love him always,” 
says she to Blaokstick ; “ I will go and be present at 
his marriage with the Countess, and sign the book, 
and wish them happy with all my heart. I will see, 
when I get home, whether I cannot make the new 
Queen some handsome presents. The Grim Tartary 
crown diamonds are uncommonly fine, and I shall 
never have any use for them. I will live and die 
unmarried like Queen Elizabeth, and of course I shaft 
leave my crown to Qiglio when I quit this world. 
Let us go and see them married, rUy dear Fairy ; let 
me say one last farewell to him; and then, if you 
please, I will return to my qwn dominions.” 

So the Fairy kissed Rosalba with peculiar tender- 
ness and at once changed her wand into a very">com- 
foTtaWe coach-and-four, with a steady coachman, and 
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two respectable footmen behind, and the Fairy and 
Eosalba got into the coaoh, which Angelica and Bulbo 
entered after them. As for honest Bulbo, he was 
blubbering in the most pathetic manner, quite over- 
come by Eosalba’s misfortune. She was touched by 
the honest fellow’s sympathy, promised to restore 
to him the confiscated estates of Duke Padella his 
father, and created him, as he sat there in the coach. 
Prince, Highness, and First Grandee of the Grim 
Tartar Empire. The coach moved on, and, being a 
fairy coach, soon came up with the bridal procession. 

Before the ceremony at church it was the custom 
m Paflagonia, as it is in other countries, for the bride 
and bridegroom to sign the Contract of Marriage, 
which was to be witnessed by the Chancellor, Min- 
ister, Lord Mayor, and principal officers of state. 
Now, as the royal palace was being painted and 
furnished anew, it was not ready for the reception 
of the King and his bride, who proposed at first to 
take up their residence at the Prince’s palace, that 
one which Valoroso occupied when Angelica was born, 
and before he usurped the throne. 

So the marriage-party drove up to the palace : the 
dignitaries got out of their carriages and stood aside : 
poor Eosalba stepped out of her coach, supported by 
Bulbo, and stood almost fainting up against the rail- 
Jittgs, So as to have a last look of her dear Giglio. 
As for Blackstick, she, according to her cftstom, had 
flown out of the coach window in some inscrutable 
manner, and was now standing at the palace-door. 

Giglio came up the steps with his horrible bride on 
his arm, looking as pale as if he was going to execu- 
tion. He duly frowned at the Fairy Blackstick — he 
was angry with her, and thought sh® oam® to insult 
hk misdry. 
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Get out of the way, pray,’^ says Griiffanuff, 
haughtily. wonder why you are always x^eking 
your nose into other i^eojde’s affairs ? 

Are you determined to make this poor young man 
unhappy ? ” says lUackstick. 

To marry him, yes ! What business is it of 
yours ? Pray, Madam, donT say ^ you ^ to a queen, 
cries Griiffanuff. 

You won’t take the money he offered you ? 

You won’t let him off his bargain, though you 
know you cheated him when you made him sign the 
pai)er.” 

Impudence ! Policemen, remove this woman ! ” 
cries Griiffanuff. And the policemen were rushing 
forward, but with a wave of her wand the Fairy 
struck them all like so many statues in their places. 

^^You won’t take anything jn exchange for your 
bond, Mrs. Griiffanuff,” cries the Fairy, with awful 
severity. ‘‘1 speak for the last time.” 

«j^o!” shrieks Griiffanuff’, stamping with her foot. 
“ I ’ll have my husband, my husband, my husband ! ” 
^^You Shall have your Husband!” the Fairy 
Blackstick cried ; and advancing a step, laid her hand 
upon the nose of the Knocker. 

As she touched it, the brass nose seemed to elon- • 
gate, the/ oxien mouth opened still wider, and ut- 
tered a roar which made everybody start. The eyes 
rolled wildly ; the arms and legs uncurled themselves, 
writhed about, and seemed ro lengthen with each 
twist ; the knocker expanded into a figure in yellow 
livety, six feet high; the screws by which it was 
fixed to the door unloosed themselves, and Jenkins 
Griiffanuff once more trod the threshold off which 
he had been lifted more than twenty years ago I 
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Master ’s not at home,’’ says Jenkins, just in his 
old voice ; and Mrs. Jenkins, giving a dreadful youp^ 
fell down in a fit, in which nobody minded her. 

For everybody was shouting, “Huzza! huzza!” 

Hip, hip, hurra ! ” “ Long live the King ami 

Queen!” “Were such things ever seen?” “No, 
never, never, never!” “The Fairy Blackstick for- 
ever ! ” 

The bells were ringing double peals, the guns roar- 
ing and banging most prodigiously. Bulbo was em- 
bracing everybody ; the Lord Chancellor was flinging 
up lus wig and shouting like a madman ; Hedzoff had 
got the Archbishop round the waist, and they were 
dancing a jig for joy ; and as for Giglio, I leave you 
to imagine what lie was doing, and if he kissed 
Rosalba once, twice — twenty thousand times, I hn 
sure I don’t think h(‘, was wrong. 

So Gruff anuff opened the hall-door with a low bow, 
just as he had been accustomed to do, and they all 
went in and signed the book, and then they went to 
church and were married, and the Fairy Blackstick 
sailed away on her cane, and was never more heard 
of in Paflagonia. 


THE END. 
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THE CHKONICLE OF THE DRUM 

PART I. 

At Paris, hard by the Maine barriers. 
Whoever will choose to repair, 

Midst a dozen of wood(;n-l(‘gged warriors 
May haply fall in with old Pierre, 

On the sunshiny bench of a tavern 
He sits and he prates of old wars. 

And moistens his pipe of tobacco 

With a drink that is named after Mars. 

The beer makes his tongue run the quicketr 
And as long as his tap never fails. 

Thus over his favorite liquor 
Old Peter will tell his old tales. 

Says he, “ In my life's ninety summers 
Strange changes and cliauces 1 ’ve seen, — 
So here’s to all gentlemen drummers 
That ever liave thump’d on a skiu. 

‘"Brought up in the art military 
Por four generations we are; 

My ancestors drumm’d for King Harry, 

The Huguenot lad of Navarre. 

And as each man in life has his station 
According as Portune may fix, 

While Cond6 was waving the baton, 

My grtmdsire wa3 trolling the sticks. 
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All ! those were the days fv)r eoinniaiiders ? 
Wl}at glories rny grandlVulK'r won, 

Ere bigots, and lackeys, and panders 
The fortunes of France had undone I 
In Germany, Flanders, and Holland, — 

Wliat foeinan resisted us then? 

T^o ; my gnindsire was (wer victorious, 

My giandsire and Monsieur Turenne. 

# 

He di(‘d : and our noble battalions 
The jaiie'tiekle Fortune forsook; 

And at Blenheim, in spite of our valiaiice. 

The victory lay witii Malbrook. 

The news it was brought to King Louis ; 

Corbleu ! liow his Maji'sty sworti 
When he heard tliey had taken my graiidsire 
And twelve thousand gentlemen more. 

** At Namur, Bamillies, and Malplaquet 
Were we posted, on plain or in trench ; 
Malbrook only need to attack it 

And away from him scamper’d we French 
Cheer up] ’t is uo use; to Ix'. glum, boys, — 

’T is written, sincxi tightiug Ix'gun, 

That sometimes w(‘ tight and we conquer, 

And sometimes we fight and wo run 

“ To light and to run was our fate ; 

Our fortune and faun; had departed. 

And so perish’d Louis the Great, — 

Old, loiK'ly, and half broken-hearted. 

His coffin they pidt(?d with mud, 

His body tiiey tried to lay liauds on; 

And so having btiricd King Louis 

They loyally served his great-grandson. 

God save the beloved King Louis! 

(For so be was nicknamed by some) *, 

And now came my father to do bis 
King’s orders and beat on the drum. 
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My grfuidsirc was dead, but. Ins bones 

liavi' sliak(Mi 1 ’m rertnin Tor joy, • 

')! '. ti' ar On ld^’ dniniiniinj: t!io ICiiL’I sh 
i'r.jii riii‘ auMilows nl' biMicd FmiU'iioy, 

S;) \v\'d vlid lie di*um la tlial b,."l * 

Ttiat ill'.' eiK'iiiy shouM us tiicir h .eks: 
Corbleii ! it. was [deasaul, fo rat lie 
Till- sticks aii(i to Ibllow old Saxe I 
Wc JK'xt had Soubise ris a leader. 

And as luck li.atli its elian^x's ai d fit.s, 

At. lt< issb ich. Ml s|)il(‘ of dial's dr , luniing. 

”1' is said wo wine bt'aten hy I'lil/. 

“And now daddy erossM llu' Atlanlic, 

To drum for Montcalm and li.s men; 
Meu'bhm ! but it iiiakcs a man IVantic 
iiiiids w(‘ wt'ia' laxaUm as»'a:n ! 

My datidy he* eross'ii 1 iu' wide ( (V'ain 
My mother broug-lit. m(‘ on lu'r lU'ck, 

And wc, (Mmo its the y('ar tiil v-sivcn 
To ^atai’d t-li.' ^*00(1 town ol' Quebec. 

“ III the yr'aj- lifyN-niu ' e-im“ t!ie Britons, - 
Kul! w eli I rem 'lid) u- I he da v, — 

‘Fhcy knocvi' * ;it our C'lics lor admiitauec, 
Tlu'ir ^ I'ss.'ls wo'i-c ill )or’(l in oiii- Iny. 

Says our i>-(*iu‘ral, ' Drive nu* yon icd-coals 
Away to the s(*a whence ih. x eonu' ! ’ 

So we marched ai’'aiust. W ill’c and his ludl-do^;.s. 
We nnirelicd at th i sound o:‘ tiic drum 

think T can sen my poor mammy 
With nu* in her Iniid as sir* waits. 

And our reironent, siowlv ret real mu:. 

Pours hack throm>*ii I, net citadel ^ates. 

Dear mammy slio li)v)ks in their I'aces, 

And asks it* lu'r husband is cf)me ? 
lie Is lying all cold on the glacis, 

And will never more beat on the drum 
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^'Come, drinkj ’’t is no use to be glum, boySi 
He died likc^ a sf)ldier in glory ; 

Here ’s a glass to the In'ulth of all drinn-boye 
And now I ’ll eonuneiice rny own story. 

Once more did we cross tlie salt ocean. 

We came in tlu? year eighty- one ; 

And I tie wrongs of my father the druminer 
Were avengtal by the druminer liis son. 

“ In ChesMpeake Bay we w(‘r(^ landed. 

In vain strove th(^ Britisli to pass; 

R.oc]iamb('an our armies eommand(‘d, 

Our ships tln^v were led by 1 )(; (Jrasse. 

Morbleu ! how I rattled the drumsticks 
The day we march’d into Yorktown; 

Ten thousand of Ixad-eat iag British 
Their weapons we caused to lay down. 

Then homewards returning victorious, 

111 peace to our country wc came, 

And were thanked for our glorious actions 
By Louis Sixteenth of the name. 

What drummer on earth could be [>rouder 
Thau I, wdiile I drumin’d at Versailles 

To the lovely court ladies in powder, 

And lappets, and long satin-tails ? 

“The princes that day passed before us. 

Our countrymen’s glory and hope ; 

Monsieur, who was learned in Horace, 

D’ Artois, who could dance the tight- rope. 

One night we kej)t guard for the Queen 
At lier Majesty’s opera-box. 

While the King, that inajestical monarch. 

Sat filing at home at his locks. 

“ Yes, I drumm’d for the fair Antoinette, 
And so smiling she look’d and so tender. 

That our officers, privates, aild drummers 
All vow’d they would die to defend her. 
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But she eared iiol for us holiest fellows, 

Who 1‘ought and who bled in lier warSj 
She sneer’d at our gallant Rochainbeaa, 

And turned Lafayette out of doors. 

** Yciitrebleu ! then 1 swore a great oath. 

No more to sueli tyrants to kneel. 

And so just (o keep u]) iny drumming, 

One, day I drmnm’d down the Ihistille. 

Ho, lai/dlord ! a stonp of fresh wine. 

Come, comrades, a bumper we’ll try. 

And drink to the yeiw (ughtyunne 
And the glorious fourth of J(dy ! 

Then bravidy our cannon it thunder’d 
As onwards our jial riots bore. 

Our (memies were but a hundred. 

And w(^ tw(‘nty thousand or more. 

Tlicy carried the news to King Louis. 

He heard it as calm as you please, 

And, like a rnajestical monarch. 

Kept filing his locks and his keys. 

We show’d our republican courage. 

We storm’d and we broke tlie great gate in. 
And we rnnr<ler’d the insolent governor 
For dariiig to kccf) us a- waiting. 

Larnbesc and his squadrons stood by : 

They never stirr’d linger or thumb. 

The saucy aristocrats trembled 

As they heard the republican drum. 

“ Hurrah ! what a storm was a-brewing : 

The day of our vengeance was come ! 
Through scenes of wliat carnage and ruin 
Did I beat on tlie patriot drum ! 

Let ’s drink to the famed tenth of August: 

At midnight i beat the tattoo, 

And woke up the Pikeinen of Paris 
To follow the bold Barbaroux. 
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“With pikes, and with shouts, aud with torchec 
Marc?]i’d onwards our dusty battalions. 

And we girt the lall castle of Jjouis, 

A million of tatterdemalions ! 

We storm’d the lair gardt.ms wher(i tower’d 
Tlie walls of his heritage s|)leiidid. 

Ah, sliame on him, craven and coward, 

That had not the lu?art to deleiid it! 

With th(^ crown of his siri‘s on his head, 

His nobles and knights by his side, 

At the foot ot* his ane(‘stors’ pahna; 

’T were easy, uKjthinks, to have died. 

But no : when we burst through his barriers, 
Mid heaps of the dying and dead, 

In vain tltrongh the cliaudxu's w(‘ songlit him — 
He had turn’d like a craven and Hed. 


“ You all know the Place do la Concorde P 
’T is liai’d by the IhiihuMe wall. 

Mid terraces, fountains, and statues, 

There rises an obelisk tall. 

There rises an obelisk tall. 

All gtirnish’J and gildt'd the base is : 

’ Tis surely the gayest of all 
Our beautiful city’s gay [)laees. 

“ Around it tire gardens and llowers, 

And the Cities of Franco on their thrones, 

Efich crown’d with bis circlet of tlowfu's 
Sits watching this biggest of stones ! 

I love to go sit in the sun there, 

The llowers and fountaiiH to see, 

And to think of the deeds that were done there 
In the glorious year niiKity-tliree. 

*‘’Twas here stood the Altar of Freedom ; 

And though neither marble nor gilding 

Was used in those days to adprn 
Our simple republican building, 
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Corbleu ! but the mere guillotine 
Cared little for splendor or sliow. 

So you gave her an axe and a beam 
And a plank and a basket or so. 

“ Awful, and proud, and erect. 

Here sat our republican goddess. 

Each morning her table we deck'd 
With dainty aristocrats' bodies. 

The people each day flocked around 
As she sat at her meat and her wine : 

'T was always the use of our nation 
To witness the sovereign dine. 

Young virgins with fair golden tresses. 

Old silver-hair'd prelates and priests, 

Dukes, marquises, barons, princesses. 

Were splendidly served at lier feasts. 
Veiitrebleu ! but we pamper’d our ogress 
With the best that our nation could bring. 
And dainty she grew in her progress, 

And called for the head of a King ! 

“ She called for the blood of our King, 

And straight from his prison we drew him ; 
And to lier with shouting we led him, 

And took him, and bound him, and slew him< 
^ The rnonarchs of Europe against me 
Have plotted a godless alliance : 

I’ll fling them the head of King Ijouis/ 

She said, * as my gage of defiance.’ 

I see him as now, for a moment, 

Away from his jaillk’s lie broke ; 

And stood at the foot of the scaffold, 

And linger’d, and faiii would have spoke. 
*Ho, drummer ! quick ! silence yon Capet,’ 
Says Santerre, " with a beat of your drum.’ 
Lustily then did I tap it. 

And the sou of Saint Louis was dumb. 
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PART II. 

** The glorious days of September 
Saw many aristocrats fall ; 
was then tliat our pikes drunk the blood 
In the beautiful breast of Lamballe 
Pardi, ’t was a beautiful lady ! 

1 seldom have looked on her like ; 

And I drumrn’d for a gallant procession, 

That marched with her liead on a pike. 

Let ’s show the pale head to the Queen, 
We said — she Ml remember it well. 

She look’d from the bars of lier prison, 

And shriek’d as she saw it, and fell. 

We set up a shout at her screaming. 

We laugliMl at the fright she had shown 
At the sight of the head of her minion ; 

How she ’d tremble to part with her own. 

We had taken the head of King Capet, 

We called for the blood of his wife; 
^ndaunled she came to the scaflbld. 

And bared her fair neck to the knife. 

As she felt the foul fingers that toucli’d her, 
Slie shrunk, hut she deigned not to speak , 
She look’d with a royal disdain. 

And died with a blusli on her cheek ! 

’T was thus that our country was saved ; 

So told us the safety committee ! 

But psha ! I’ve tbe heart of a soldier. 

All gentleness, mercy, and pity. 

I loathed to assist at su^ deeds, 

And my drum beat itiTloudest of tunes 
As we offered to justice offended 
The blood of the blobdy tribunes. 

Away with such foul recollections I 
No more of the axe and the block ; 

I saw the last fight of the sections. 

As they fell ’neath our guns at Saint Rock 
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Young Bonaparte led us that day ; 

Wlien he sought tlie Italian frontier, 

T follow'd my gallant young captain, 

I follow’d him many a long year. 

'‘We came to an army in rags. 

Our general was but a boy 

When we first saw the Austrian flags 
Flaunt proud in the fields of Savoy. 

In the glorious year ninety-six, 

We march’d to the banks of the Po ; 

1 carried my drum and rny sticks, 

And we laid the proud Austrian low. 

“ In triumph we enter’d Milan, 

We seized on the Mantuan keys; 

The troops of the Emperor ran, 

And the Pope he fell down on his knees.” 

Pierre’s comrades here call’d a fresh bottle, 
And clubbing together their wealth, 

They drank to the Army of Italy, 

And General Bonaparte’s health. 

The drummer now bared his old breast. 

And show’d us a plenty of scars, 

Rude y^resents that Fortune bad made him. 
In fifty victorious w^irs, 

“This came when I follow’d bold Kleber — 
’T was shot by d Mameluke gun ; 

And this from an Austrian ‘sabre, 

When the field of Marengo was won. 

“ My forehead has itany deep furrows. 

But this is the deepest of all : 

A Brunswicker made it at Jena, 

Beside dhe fair river of Saal. 

This cross, ’t was the Emperor gave it ; 

(God bless him !) it covers a blow; 

I had it at Austerlitz fight, 

As I beat on my drum in the snow. 
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’T was thus that we conquer’d and fought 
But wherefore continue the story ? 

There *s never a baby in France 

But has heard of our chief and otir glory, 

But has heard of our chief and our fame, 
His sorrows and triumphs can tell. 

How bravely Napoleon conquer’d, 

How bravely and sadly he fell. 

It makes my old heart to beat higher, 

To think of the deeds that 1 saw ; 

I follow’d bold N{‘y through the fire. 

And eliarged at tlie side of Murat.” 

And so did old Pester continue 
His story of twenty brave years ; 

His audience follow^’d with comments — 
Kudo comments of curses and tears. 

He told how the Prussians in vain 
Had died in defence of their land ; 

His audience laugh’d at the story, 

% And vow’d that their captain was grand! 

He? had fought the red English, he said. 

In many a battle of Spain ; 

They cursed the red English, and prayed 
To meet Ihem and light them again. 

He told ihem how Russia was lost, 

Had winter not driven them back; 

And his coin])any cursed the quick frost. 
And doubly they cursed the Cossack, 

He told how the stranger arrived ; 

They wept at the tale of disgrace: 

And they longM but for one battle more. 
The stain of their shame to efface ! 

''Our country their hordes overran, 

We fled to the fields of Champagne, 

And fought them, thougli twenty to one. 
And beat them again and again ! 
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Our warrior was conquer’d at Iasi ; 

They bade him his crown to resign; 

To fate and his country he yielded 
The rights of himself and his line. 

“ He came, and among us he stood. 

Around him we pta^ss’d in a throng; 

We could not regard him for weeping, 

Who had led us and loved us so long 

*1 have led you for twenty long y(‘ars/ 
Napoleon said, en* he went ; 

‘Wherever was honor 1 found you. 

And with you, my sons, am content! 

“ ‘Though Europe against me was arm’d, 
Your cldefs and my p(*o})lc are true ; 

I still might hav(‘ struggled with fortune. 

And baffled all Europe^, wilh yon. 

“ ‘ But France w’ould have sutfer’d t he while, 
’T is best that I suffer alone ; 

I go to my [)lace of exile, 

To write of the deeds we have done. 

“ ‘ Be true to the king tliat they give you. 

We may not embrace ere we part; 

But, Chuieral, rcacli me your baud, 

And press me, I pray, to your heart.’ 

“ He called for our battle standard; 

One kiss to the eagle he gave, 

‘ Dear eagle ! ’ he said, ‘ may this kiss 
Long sound in the hearts of the brave I * 

^T was thus that Napoleon left us; 

Our peoyilc were weeping and mute, 

As he ]>ass’d througli tlic lines of his guard, 
And our drums beat the notes of salute. 

“ I look’d when tlie drumming was o’er, 

I look’d, but our hero was gone ; 

We were destined to see him once more, 
When wm fought on the Mount of St. John. 
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The Emperor rode through our files ; 

’T was June, and a fair Sunday morn; 

The lines of our warriors for miles 

Stretcli’d wide through the Waterloo com 

In thousands we stood on the ])lain. 

The red-coats were crowuiiiig the height ; 

‘ Go scatter yon English,’ he said ; 

‘We’ll su[), lads, at Brussels, tonight.’ 

We answered his voice wilh a shout; 

Our eagles were bright in the sun ; 

Our drums and our cannon spoke out. 

And the thundering battle begun. 

“ One charge to another succeeds. 

Like waves that a burric^une bears ; 

All day do our galloping steeds 

Dash fierce on the enemy’s squares. 

At noon we b(‘gan tlie fell onset : 

We charged up the EnglisliTnan’s hill; 

And madly we charged it at sunset — 

His banners were lloating there still. 

— Go to ! I will tell you no more ; 

You know how the battle was lost. 

Ho ! fetch me a beaker of wine, 

And, comrades, I ’ll give you a toast. 

I ’ll give you a curse on all traitors. 

Who plotted our Emperor’s ruin ; 

And a curse on those red-coated English, 
Whose .bayonets lielp’d our undoing. 

A curse on those British assassins, 

Who order’d the slaughter of Nej; 

A curse on Sir Hudson, who tortured 
The life of our hero away. 

A curse on all Kussians — I hate them — 
On all Prussian and Austrian fry ; 

And oh ! but I pray we may meet them, 

And fight them again ere 1 die.” 
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was thus old Peter did conclude 
His chronicle with curses tit. 

He spoke the tale hi accents rude. 

In ruder verse I copied it. 

Perliaps the tale a moral bears 

(All tales in time to this must come). 

The story of two li and red years 
Writ on the parchment of a drum. 

What Peter told with drum and stick. 

Is endless tlumic for poet’s pen : 

Is found in endless quartos thick. 
Enormous books by learned men. 

And ever since ])istorian writ. 

And ever since a bard could sing, 

^oth each exalt witli all his wit 
The noble art of murdering. 

We love to read the glorious page. 

How bold Achilles kill’d his foe : 

And Turn us, fell’d by Trojans’ rage. 

Went howling to the shades below. 

How Godfrey led his red-cross knights. 
How mad Orlando slash’d and slew; 

There 's not a single bard that w' rites 
But doth the glorious theme renew. 

And while, in fashion picturesque, 

The poet rliymes of blood and blows. 

The grave liistorian at his desk 

Describes the same in classic prose. 

Go read the works of Reverend Cox, 

You ’ll duly see recorded there 

The history of the self-same knocks 

Here rouglily sung by Drqmmer pierre. 
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Of battles fierce and w^arriors big, 

He writes iu phrases dull and slow. 

And waves liis cauliflower wig, 

And shouts “ Saint George for Marlborow ! 

Take Doctor Southey from the shelf, 

An LL.l)., — a ])eaeeful man ; 

Good Lord, how doth lie ])lume himself 
Because we beat the Corsican ! 

From first to last his page is tilled 

With stirring tales how blows were struck 

He shows how we the Frenchman kilTd, 

And praises God for our good luck. 

Some hints, ’t is true, of polities 

The doctors give and statesman’s art: 

Pierre only hangs his drum and sticks. 

And understands the bloody part. 

He cares not what the cause may be, 

He is not nice for wrong and right ; 

But show him where’s the enemy, 

He only asks to drum and fight. 

They bid him fight, — perhaps he wins. 

And when ho tells the story o’er, 

The honest savage brags and grins. 

And only longs to fight once more. 

But luck may change, and valor fail, 

Otir drummer, Peter, meet reverse. 

And witli a moral points his tale — 

The end of all such tales — a curse 

Last year, my love, it was my hap 
Behind a grenadier to be, 

And, but he wore a hairy cap. 

No taller maii^ metiiinks, than 
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Prince Albert and the Queen, God wot, 
(Be blessings on the glorious pair ! ) 

Before us passed, I saw them not, 

I only saw a cap of hair. 

Your orthodox historian puts 
In foremost rank the soldier thus. 

The red-coat bully in his boots, 

Tliat hides the march of men from U8« 

He puts him tliere in foremost rank, 
You wonder at iiis cap of hair : 

You hear his sabre’s cursed clank, 

His spurs are jingling everywhere. 

Go to ! 1 hate him and his trade : 

Who bade us so to cringe and bend, 

And all God’s peaceful people made 
To such as him subservient ? 

Tell me what find we to admire 
In epaulets and scarlet coals. 

In men, because they load and lire, 

And know the art of cutting throats? 


Ah, gentle, tender lady mine ! 

The winter wind blows cold and shrill. 

Come, fill me one more glass of wine, 

And give the silly fools their will. 

And what care we for war and wrack. 

How kings and heroes rise and fall ; 

Look yonder,^ in his coffin black, 

There lies the greatest of them all ! 

To pluck him down, and keep him up. 

Died many million human souls ; 

’T is twelve o’clock and time to sup, 

Bid Mary heap the fire with coals. 

» This bftUad was written at Paris at the time of the Second Puueral 
of Napoleon. 
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He captured many tlioiisnnd prims ; 

He wrote ^‘The Great bdore his name; 
And dying, only loft his sons 
The recollection of his shame. 

Thougli more than half the world was his, 
He died williout a rood his own ; 

And borrowed from his enemies 
Six foot of ground to lie upon. 

He fought a thousand glorious wars, 

And more Ilian half the world was his, 
And somewh(!rc novr, in yonder stars, 

Can tell, mayhaj), what greatness is. 

1841. 


ABD-EL-KADEK AT TOULON. 

OK, THE CAGED HAWK. 

No more, thou lithe and long-winged hawk, of desert-life for 
thee ; 

No more across the sultry sands shalt thou go swooping free : 

Blunt idle talons, idle beak, with spurning of thy cliain. 

Shatter against thy cage the wiiigtliou ne’er may^st spread again. 

Long, sitting by their watchlires, shall the Kabyles tell the 
tale 

Of thy dash from Ben llalifa on the fat Metidja vale ; 

How thou svvept’st the desert over, bearing down the wild 
El Riff, 

Erorn eastern Beni Salah to western Ouad Shelif ; 

How thy white burnous went streaming, like the storm-rack 
o’er the sea, 

When thou rodest in the van ward of the Moorish chivalry ; 

How thy razzia was a whirlwind, thy onset a simoom, 

How thy sword-sweep was the lightning, dealing death from out 
the gloom ! 
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Nor less quick to slay in battles than in peace to spare and save, 
Of brave men wisest councillor, of wise councillors most brave ; 
How the eye that flashed dcstrnclion could beam gentleness and 
love, 

How lion in thee mated lamb, how eagle mated dove ! 

Availed not or steel or shot Against that charmed life secure, 

Till cunning France, in last resource, lossed up the golden lure ; 
And the carrion buzzards round him stooped, faithless, to the 
(;ast, 

And the wild hawk of the desert is caught and caged at last. 

Weep, maidens of Zeuifah, above the laden loom I 

Scar, chieftains of A I Flmali, y our cheeks in grief and gloom ! 

Sons of the Beni Snazam, tlirow down the useless lance, 

And stoop your necks aud bare your backs to yoke and scourge 
of France ! 

’T was not in flght they bore him down ; he never cried amhn ; 
He never sank his sword before the Princk of Franghistan ; 
But with traitors all around him, his star upon the wane, 
lie heard the voice of Allah, and he would not strive in vain. 

They gave him what he asked them ; from king to king he 
spake, 

As one that plighted word and seal not knoweth how to break ; 
"'Let me pass from out my deserts, be T mine owui choice where 
to go, 

1 brook no fettered life to live, a captive and a show.’’ 

And they promised, and he trusted them, aud proud and calm 
he came, 

Upon his black mare riding, girt with bis sword of fame, 

Lood steed, good sword, he rendered both unto the Frankisli 
throng ; 

He knew them false and fickle — but a Prince’s word is strong. 

How have they kept their promise ? Turned they the vessel’s 
prow 

Unto Acre, Alexandria, as they have sworn e'en now? 
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Not so : from Oran northwards the white sails gleam and glance, 

And the wild hawk of the desert is borne away to France ! 

Whei'e Toulon’s white-walled lazaret looks southward o’er the 
wave, 

Sits he that trusted in the word a son of Louis gave. 

0 noble faith of noble heart ! And was the wanjijig vain, 

The text writ by the Bourbon in the blurred black book of 
Spain ? 

They have need of tliee to gaze on, tljey have need of thee to 
grace 

Tlie triumph of the Prince, to gild llu? pinchbeck of their race. 

Words are but wind, conditions must l)e eonstru(‘d by Guizot; 

Dash out thy heart, thou desert hawk, e.re tliou art made a 
show ! 


THE KING OF BRENTFORD’S TESTAMENT. 

The noble king of Brentford 
Was old and very sick, 

He summon’d his physicians 
I’o wait upon him quick ; 

They stepp’d into their coaches 
And brought their best physick. 

They cramm’d tlndr gracious master 
With [)otion and with pill ; 

They drench’d him and they bled him; 

They could not cure his ill. 

“ Go fetch,” says he, my lawyer, 

1 ’d better make my will.” 

The monarch’s royal mandate 
The lawyer did obey ; 

The thought of six-and-eightpence 
Did make his heart full gay. 

“ What is *t,” says he, your Majesty 
Would wdsh of me to-day P ” 
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** Tlie doctors have belabor’d me 
With potion and with pill : 

My houi's of life are cf)nnted, 

0 man of tape and quill ! 

Sit down and mend a pen or two, 

1 want to make my will. 

*^0’er all the land of Brentford 
I ’m lord, and eke of Kew : 

I ’ve three-per-cents and five-per-cents ; 

My debts are but a few ; 

And to inherit after me 
I have but children two. 

Prince Thomas is my eldest son, 

A sober Prince is he. 

And from the day we bre(‘ch’d him 
Till now, he ’s twenty-three. 

He never caused disquiet 
To liis poor mamma or me. 

At school they never flogg’d him, 

At college, tlunigh not fast, 

Yet his little-go and great-go 
He creditably pass’d, 

And made his year’s allowance 
For eighteen rnontlis to last. 

He never owed a shilling, 

Went never drunk to bed. 

He has not two ideas 

Within his honest head — 

In all respects he differs 

From my second son. Prince Ned. 

**When Tom has half his income 
Laid by at the year’s end. 

Poor Ned has ne^er a st iver 
That rightly he may spend, 

But sponges on a tradesman. 

Or borrows from a friend* 
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While Toiu his legal studies 
Most soberly pursues, 

Poor Ned must pass his moriungs 
A-dawdlirig with the Muse : 

While Tom frequents his banker. 

Young Ned frequents the Jews. 

‘'Ned drives about in buggies, 

Torn sometimes takes a ’bus ; 

Ah, cruel fate, wliy made you 
My children dilfer thus ? 

Why ujake of Tom a dullard^ 

And NohI a genius f* ” 

“ You ’ll cut him with a siulling,’’ 
Exclaimed the mail of wits : 

“I’ll leave my wealtli,” said Brentford, 

“ Sir Lawyer, as befits ; 

And portion both their fortunes 
Unto their several wits.” 

“ Your Grace knows best,” the lawyer said 
“ On your commands I wait.” 

“ Be silent, sir,” says Brentford, 

“ A plague upon your prate ! 

Come take your pen and paper, 

And write as I dictate.” 

The will as Brentford spoke it 
Was writ and signed and closed ; 

He bade the lawyer leave hiriDr 
And turn’d him round and dozed ; 

And next week in the churchyard 
The good old King reposed. 

Tom, dressed in crape and hatband, 

Of mourners was the chief ; 

In bitter self-upbraidings 

Poor Edward showed his grief : 

Tom hid his fat white countenance 
In his pocket-handkerchief. 
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Ned's e;yes were full of* weeping. 

He falter’d in his walk ; 

Tom never shed a tear. 

But onwards he did stalk. 

As pompous, black, and solemn. 

As any catafalque. 

And when the bones of Brentford — 
Thai gentle king and just — 

With bell and book and candle 
Were duly laid in dust, 

‘^Now, gentlemen,” says Thomas, 

“ Let business be discussed. 

When late our sire beloved 
Was taken deadly ill, 

Sir Lawyer, you attended him 
(L mean to tax your bill) ; 

And, as you signed and wrote it. 

1 prithee read the will.” 

The lawyer wiped his spect>acles. 

And drew the parchment out; 

And all the Brentford family 
Sat eager round about : 

Poor Ned was somewhat anxious. 

But Tom had ne’er a doubt. 

My son, as I make ready 
To seek my last long home. 

Some cares I had for Neddy, 

But none for thee, my Tom : 
Sobriety and order 

You ne’er departed from. 

‘*Ned hath a brilliant genius. 

And thou a plodding brain *, 

On thee I think with pleasure. 

On him with doubt and pain.” 
(‘^You see, good Ned,” says Thomas, 
What he thought about us twain.’ 
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“ Though small was your allowance. 
You saved a little store ; 

And those who save a little 
Shall get a plenty rnore.’^ 

As the lawyer read this compliment, 
Tom’s eyes were running o’er. 

“ The tortoise and the hare, Tom, 
Set out, at each hivS pace ; 

The hare it was the fleeter, 

The tortoise won the race ; 

And since the world’s beginning 
This ever was the case. 

Ned’s genius, blithe and singing. 
Steps gayly o’er the ground ; 

As steadily you tj*udgc it 
He clears it with a bound ; 

But duhiess has stout legs, Tom, 
And wind that’s wondrous sound. 

“ O’er fruits and flowers alike, Tom, 
You pass with plodding feet ; 

You heed not oik; nor t’ other 
But (inwards go your beat. 

While genius stops to loiter 
With all that he may meet; 

And ever as lie wanders, 

Will have a pretext fine 
Bor sl(;eping in tlie morning. 

Or loitering to dine. 

Or dozing in the shade. 

Or basking in the shine. 

Your little steady eyes, Tom, 
Though not so bright as those 
That restless round about him 
His flashing genius throws. 

Are excellently suited 

To look before your nose. 
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Thank Heaven, then, for the blinkers 
It placed before your eyes ; 

The stupidest are weakest. 

The witty arc not wise ; 

Oh, bless your f^ood stupidity. 

It is your dearest prize ! 

And though iny lands are wide. 

And plenty is my gold. 

Still better gifts from Nature, 

My Thomas, do you hold — 

A brain tliat ’s tliick and heavy, 

A ht‘.art that ’s dull and cold. 

Too dtill to feel depression, 

Too hard to heed distress. 

Too cold to yield to ])assiou 
Or silly tenderness. 

Marcli on — your road is open 
To wealth. Torn, and success. 

Ned sinneth in ext ravagance. 

And you in greedy lust.” 
r faith,” says Ned, “our father 
Is less polite than just .”) 

In you, sou Tom, L ’v.e (%)nhdeuce. 
But Ned I cannot trust. 

Wlimadbre my lease and copyholds. 
My lauds and tenements. 

My parks, iny farms, and orchards. 

My houses and nry rents. 

My Dutch stock and my Spanish stock. 
My five and three per cents, 

I leave to you, my Thomas ” — 
What, all? ” poor Edward said. 
'‘Well, well, I should have spent them. 
And Torn ’s a prudent head ”) — 

"I leave to you, my Thomas, — 

To 3^ou IN TRUST for Ned.” 
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The wrath and consternation 
What poet e’er could trace 
That at this fatal passage 

Came o’er Prince Tom his face? 

The wonder of the company. 

And honest Ned’s amaze 1 

surely sojne mistake,’^ 
Good-naturedly cries Ned ; 

The lawyer answered grvivcly, 

“ ’T is even as I said ; 

*T was tlius his gracious Majesty 
Ordain’d on his death -bed. 

See, here the will is witness’d. 

And here ’s his autograph.” 

*‘In truth, our father’s writing,” 

Says Edward, with a laugh ; 

But thou shalt not be a loser, Tom, 

.We ’ll share it half and half.” 

Alas! iny kind young gentleman. 

This sharing cannot be ; 

’T is written in tbe testament 
That Brentford spoke to me, 

‘I do forbid Prince Ned to give 
Prince Tom a halfpenny. 

** * He hath a store of money, 

But ne’er was known to lend it ; 

He never help’d his brother ; 

The poor he ne’er befriended ; 

He hath no need of property 

Who knows not how to spend it. 

* Poor Edward knows but how to spend. 
And thrifty Tom to hoard ; 

Let Thomas be the steward then. 

And Edward be the lord ; 

And as the honest laborer 
Is worthy his reward. 
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** • I pray Prince Ned, my second son. 

And my successor dear. 

To pay to his intcndaiit 

Five hundred pounds a year ; 

And to think of his old father. 

And live and make good cheer.* ** 

Such was old Brentford's fionest testament. 

He did devise his moneys for the best, 

And lies in Brentford church in peaceful rest. 

Prince Edward lived, and money made and spent; 
But his good sire was wrong, it is confess'd 
To say his son, young Tliomas, never lent. 

He did. Young Thomas lent at interest. 

And nobly took his twenty-five per cent. 

Long time the famous reign of Ned endured 

O'er Chiswick, Fulham, Brentford, Putney, Kew, 
But of extravagance he ne'er was cured. 

And when both died, as mortal men will do, 

*T was commonly reported that the steward 
Was very much the riclicr of the two. 

■ " ♦ — 

THE WHITE SQUALL 

On deck, beneath the awning, 

I dozing lay and yawning ; 

It was the gray of dawning. 

Ere yet the sun arose ; 

And above the funnel'a roaring, 

And the fitful wind’s deploring, 

I heard the cabin snoring 
With universal nose. 

I could hear the passengers snorting — 

I envied their disporting — 

Vainly I was courting 
The pleasure of a doze ! 
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So I lay, aud woiuiered wliy ligti 
Came not, and watdied tlic twilight. 
And the glimmer of the skylight. 

That shot across the deck ; 

And the binnacle pale and steady, 

And the dull glimpse of the dead-eye, 
And the sparks in fiery eddy 

That whirled from the chimney neck 
In our jovial lioatiiig prison 
There was sleep from foie to mizzen, 
And never a star had risen 
The hazy sky to speck. 

Strange com])any we liarbored ; 

We’d a hundred Jews to larboard, 
Unwashed, uncombed, unbarbered — 
Jews black, and brown, and gray ; 
With terror it w^ould seize ye, 

And make your souls uneasy, 

To see those Rabbis greasy, 

Who did naught but scratch and pray 
Their dirty children puking — 

Their dirty saucepans cooking — 

Tlieir dirty fingers hooking 
Their swarming fleas avray. 


To starboard, Turks and Greeks were — 
Whiskered and brown their cliecks were 
Enormous wide their breeks were. 

Their pipes did puff alway ; 

Each on his mat allotted 
In silence smoked and squatted, 

Whilst round their children trotted 
In pretty, pleasant play. 

He can’t but smile who traces 
The smiles on those brown facest 
And the pretty, prattling graces 
Of those small heathens gay. 
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And so the hours ke[)t tolling, 

And through the ocean rolling 
Went the brave “ Iberia ” bowling 
Before the break of day — 

When A SQUALL, upon a sudden, 

Caine o’er the waters scudding ; 

And the clouds began to gather. 

And the sea w’as lashed to lather. 

And the lowering thunder grumbled. 

And the lightning jumped and tumbled. 

And the ship, and all the ocean. 

Woke up in wild commotion. 

Then the wind set up a howling. 

And tlu*, poodle dog a yowling. 

And the cocks began a crowing. 

And the old cow raised a lowdng, 

As she heard the tempest blowing; 

And fowls and geese did cackle, 

And the cordage and the tackle 
Began to shriek and crackle ; 

And tile spray daslied o’er the funnels. 

And down the deck in runnels ; 

And the rushing water soaks all, 

From the seamen in the fo’ksal 
To the stokers whose black faces 
Peer out of tlieir bed-places ; 

And the captain he was bawling. 

And the sailors pulling, hauling, 

And the quarter-deck tarpauling 
Was shivered in the squalling; 

And the passengers awaken, 

Most pitifully shaken ; 

And the steward jumps up, and hastens 
For the necessary basins. 

Then the Greeks they groaned and quivered 
And they knelt, and moaned, and shivered. 
As the plunging waters met them, 

And splashed and overset them ; 
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And they call iu their emergence 
Upon oounth^ss saints and virgins; 

And their marrowbone's are bended ^ 
And they think the world is ended. 

And the Turkish women Ibr’ard 
Were frigiitened and behorror’d ; 

And shrieking and bewildering, 

The motliers clutched their cliildren ; 
Tlie men sung ‘‘ Allah ! I Hull ! 
Mashallah Bismillah ! 

As the warring waters doused them 
And splashed tlu'in and soused tliem. 
And they called upon the l*rophet, 

And thought but little ot‘ it. 

Then all the fleas in Jewry 
Jumped up and bit like fury; 

And the })rogeny of Jacob 
Did on the rnain^dock w'^ake up 
(I wot those greasy Rabbins 
Would never jiay for caViins) ; 

And each man moaned tiiid jabbered in 
His filthy Jewisli gaberdiiu^. 

In woe and lamentation, 

And howling consternation. 

And t in*, splasiiing water drenches 
Their dirty brats and wenches ; 

And tlicy crawl from bales and benches 
In a hundred thousand stenches. 

This was the White Squall famous, 
Which latterly o’ercame us, 

And wiiich all will well remember 
On tlie 28 th September ; 

When a Prussian captain of Lancers * 
(Those tight-laced, whiskered praneers) 
Came on the deck astonished, 

By that wild squall admonished. 
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And wonderiiig cried, “ Potztausend, 

Wie ist d(u‘ Slertn jetzt hrausend ? 

And looked at Captain Lewis, 

Who calmly stood and blew liis 
Cif^ar ill all t lie bustle, 

And seonnai the tempest’s tussle, 

And oi’t we’ve thought lliereatter 
How he beat the storm to laughter ; 

Por well he knew liis vessel 
With that vain wind could wrestle; 

And wlien a wreck we thought lier, 

And doouual ourselv(‘.s to slaughter, 

Ho\v gayly he fought her, 

And through the hubbub brought her, 

And as the tenifiest caught tier, 

Cried, ''George ! some brandy-and-water! ” 

And when, its force expended, 

The liarmhiss storm was ended, 

And as the sunrise splendid 
(huue blushing ohn* tlie sea; 

I thouglit, as clay was breaking, 

My little girls were waking, 

And smiling, and making 
A prayer at borne for me. 

1844 . 


PEG OF LJMAVADDY. 

Hiding from Cohu-ainc 
(Famed for lovely KittyX 
Came a Cockney bound 
Unto Derry city; 

Weary was his soul, 
Shivering and sad, he 
Bumped along the road 
Loads to Liumvaddy. 
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Mountains stretch’d around. 
Gloomy was t lieir tiiiliii". 
And the horse’s hoofs 
Made a dismal dinting ; 
Wind upon the heatli 

Howling was and piping, 
On the tieath and bog, 

Black with many a snipe itu 
Mid the bogs of black, 

Silvt^r pools were flashing, 
Crows upon their sides 

Picking were and sjflashiug. 
Cockney on the car 

Closer folds his plaidy. 
Grumbling at the road 
Leads to Limavaddy. 


Through tlie crasliing woods 
Autumn brawl’d and bluster’d. 
Tossing round about 

Leaves the hue of mustard ; 
Yonder lay Lough Foyle, 

Which a storm was whipping. 
Covering with mist 

Lake, and shores and shipping. 
Up and down the hill 

(Nothing could be bolder), 
Horse went with a raw 
Bleeding on his shoulder. 

Where are horses changed ? ” 
Said I to the laddy 
Driving on tlie box : 

Sir, at Limavaddy.*’ 


Limavaddy inn ’s 

But a humble bait-house. 
Where you may procure 
Whiskey and potatoes ; 
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liandlord at tlie door 

Gives a smiling welcome — 

To the shivering wights 
Who to his liotel come. 

Ljandlady within 

Sits and knits a stocking. 

With a warv foot 

Baby’s cradle rocking. 

To the chimney nook 

Having found admittance, 

There I watch a pup 

Playing with two kittens ; 

(Playing round the fire. 

Which of* blazing turf is. 

Roaring to the j>ot 

Which bubbles with the murphies.) 
And the cradled babe 

Fond the mother nursed it, 

Siuging it a song 

As she twists the worsted! 

Up and down the stair 

Two more young ones patter 
(Twins were never seen 
Dirtier nor fatter). 

Rotli have mottled legs. 

Both liave snubby noses, 

Both have — Here the host 
Kindly interposes : 

** Sure you must be froze 

With tlie sleet and hail, sir ; 

So will you Jiave some punch, 

Or will you Iiave some ale, sir ? '' 

Presently a maid 

Hnters with the liquor 
(Half a pint of ale 

Frothing in a beaker). 

Gads 1 1 did n’t know 

What my beating Jieart meant : 
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Hebe’s self 1 thought 
Entered the apartment. 

As she came she smiled, 

And the smile bewitching, 

On my word and honor, 

Lighted all the kitchen ! 

Witli a curtsy neat 

Greeting the new comer, 
Lovely, smiling Peg 
Oilers me the rummer; 

But my trembling hand 
Up the beaker tilted, 

And the glass of ale 
Every drop 1 sjiilt it : 

Spilt it every drop 

(Dames, who read my volumes, 
Pardon such a word) 

On my what-d’ ye-call~’ems ! 

Witnessing the sight 
Of that dire disaster. 

Out began to laugh 

Missis, maid, and master; 

Such a merry peal 

'Specially Miss Peg’s was, 

(As the glass of rile 

Trickling down my legs was) 
That the joyful sound 

Of that mingling laughter 
Echoed in my ears 

Many a long day after. 

Such a silver peal ! 

In the meadows listening. 

You who ’ve heard the bells 
Ringing to a christening ; 

You who ever heard 
Caradori pretty. 

Smiling like an angel, 

Singing Giovinetti ; ” 
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Fancy Pegg;y’s laugii. 

Sweet, and clear, and cheerful. 
At my pantaloons 

With half a pint of beer full ! 

When the laugh was done. 

Peg, the pretty hussy. 

Moved about tlie room 
W^onderful btisy ; 

T^ow she looks to see 
If the kettle keep hot ; 

Now she rubs the spoons. 

Now she cleans the teapot; 
Now she sets the cups 
Trimly and secure : 

Now she scours a pot. 

And so it was I drew her. 

Thus it was I drew lier 
Scouring of a kettle, 

(Faitli ! her blushing cheeks 
lleddeii^d on the metal !) 

Ah I but ’t is in vain 

That I try to sketch it ; 

The pot perhaps is like. 

But Peggy’s face is wretched. 
No ! the best of lead 
And of indiaxi- rubber 
Never could depict 

That sweet kettle-scrubber ! 

See her as she moves 

Scarce the ground she touches. 
Airy as a fay. 

Graceful as a duchess ; 

Bare her rounded arm. 

Bare her little leg is, 

Vestris never show’d 
Ankles like to Peggy^s. 
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Braidesi is her hair. 

Soft her look aud modest. 

Slim her little waist 
Comfortably bodiced. 

This I do declare, 

Happy is the laddy 
Who the heart can share 
Of Peg of Liinavaddy. 

Married if she were 

Blest would be the daddy 
Of the children fair 
Of Peg of Limavaddy. 

Beauty is not rare 

In tlie land of Paddy, 

Pair beyond compare 
Is Peg of Liinavaddy 

Citizen or Sqnirc, 

Tory, Whig, or Radi- 
cal would all desire 
Peg of Limavaddy. 

Had 1 IlomePs fire, 

Or that of Serjeant Taddy, 
Meetly I ’d admire 
Peg of Limavaddy. 

And till I expire, 

Or till I grow mad I 
Will sing unto my lyre 
Peg of Limavaddy ! 

♦— 

MAY-DAY ODE. 

But yesterday a naked sod 

The dandies sneered from Rotten Row, 
And cantered o*er it to and fro : 

And see H is done 1 
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As though ’t were by a wi^^rd’s rod 
A blazing arch of lucid glass 

. Leaps like a fountain from the grass 
To meet tlie sun ! 

A quiejt green but few days since. 

With cattle browsing in tlie sliade : 

★ And here are lines of bright arcade 
In order raised ! 

A palace as for fairy Prince, 

A rare y)avilion, such as man 
Saw never since mankind began. 

And built and glazed ! 

A peacefiil place it was but now. 

And lo ! within its shining streets 
A multitudes of nations meets ; 

A countless throng 

I see beneath the crystal bow, 

And Ga\il and German, Russ and Turk, 
Each with liis native handiwork 
And busy tongue. 

I felt a thrill of love and awe 

To mark tin' diffm-eni garb of each, 

The changing tongue, the various speech 
Together bleut : 

A thrill, methinks, like llis who saw 
“ All people dwelling upon earth 
Praising our God with solemn mirth 
And one consent.’^ 

High Sovereign, in your Royal state. 
Captains, and chiefs, and councillors. 
Before the lofty palace doors 
Are open set, — 

Hush ! ere you pass the shining gate ; 
Hush ! ere the heaving curtain draws, 

* And let the Royal pageant pause 
A momeait yet. 
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People and |Hnce a silence keep ! 

Bow coronet and kingly crown. 

Helmet and plume, bow lowly down; 

The while the priest. 

Before the splendid portal step, 

(While still the wonderous banquet stays) 
From Heaven supreme a blessing pn^vs 
Upon the feast. 

Then onwards let the triumph march ; 

Then let the loud artillery roll. 

And trumpets ring, and joy-bells toll. 

And pass the gate. 

Pass underneath the sliining arch, 

’Neath which the leafy elms are green ; 
Ascend unto your throne, O Queen ! 

Aud take your state. 

Behold her in lier Tloyal place ; 

A gentle lady ; and tite hand 
That sways the sceydre of this land, 

How frail and weak ! 

Soft is the voice, and fair tlie face : 

She breathes amen to ]>rayer and Ixymu ; 
No wonder that Iier eyes ani dim, 

And pale her cheek. 

This moment round her empire’s shores 
The winds of Austral winter sweep, 

And thousands lie in midnight sleep 
At rest to-day. 

Oh ! awful is that crown of yours. 

Queen of iniinmerable realms 
Sitting beneath the budding elms 
Of English May ! 

A wonderous sceptre ’t is to bear : 

Strange mystery of God which set 
Upon her brow yon coronet,— 

The foremost crown 
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Of all the world, on one soHair ! 

That chose her to it from her birth. 

And bade the sons of all the earth 
To her bow down. 

The representatives of man 
Here from tlie far Antipodes, 

^ And from th(i subject Indian seas, 

111 Congress meet ; 

Eroin Afrie and from Hindustan, 

From Western continent and isle, 

The envoys of her empire pile 
Gifts at her feet ; 

Our brethren cross the Atlantic tides 
Lioading the gallant decks which once 
Roared a defiance to our guns, 

W^itli peaceful store ; 

Symbol of peace, their vessel rides ; ^ 

O’er English waves float Siar and Stripe, 
And firm their friendly anchors gripe 
The father shore ! 

From Rhino and Danube, Rhone and Seine, 
As rivers from their sources gush, 

The swelling Hoods of nations rush, 

A nd seaward pour ; 

From coast to coast in friendly chain, 

With countless ships we bridge the straits, 
And angry ocean separates 
Europe no more. 

From Mississippi and from Nile — 

From Baltic, Ganges, Bosphorus, 

In England’s ark assembled thus 

1 Are friend and guest. 

Look down the mighty sunlit aisle. 

And see the sumptuous banquet set. 

The brotherhood of nations met 
Around the feast I 
1 The U. 8. frigate “ 8t. tiawreace.’* 
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Along the da<||llng colonnade, 

Fai* as the straining eye can gaze, 

Gleam cross and fountain, bell and vase. 

In vistas bright ; 

And statues fair of nymph and maid. 

And steeds and pards and Amazons, 
Writhing and grappling in the bronze. 

In endless light. 

To deck the glorious roof and dome. 

To make the Queen a canopy, 

The peaceful hosts of industry 
Their standards b(iar. 

Yon are the works of Brahmin loom ; 

On such a web of Persian thread 
The desert Arab bows his head 
And cries his prayer. 

Look yonder wliere the engines toil : 

These England’s arms of conquest are. 

The trophies of her bloodless war : 

Brave weapons these. 

Victorious over wave and soil. 

With these she sails, she weaves, she tills. 
Pierces the everlasting hills 
And spans the seas. 

The engine roars upon its race. 

The shuttle whirs along the woof, 

The people hum from floor to roof. 

With Babel tongue. 

The fountain in tlie basin plays. 

The chanting organ echoes clear, 

An awful chorus ’t is to hear, 

A wondrous song ! 

Swell, organ, swell your trumpet blast, 
March, Queen and Royal pageant, march 
By splendid aisle and springing arch 
Of tliis fair Hall ; 
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And see ! above the fabric v^t, 

God’s boundless heaven is bending blue, 
God’s peaceful sunlight ’s beaming through. 
And shines o’er all. 

Hay, 1851. 


THE BALLAD OF BOUILLABAISSE. 

A STREET there is in Baris famous. 

For vrhieli no rhyme our language yields, 

Rue Neuve des Petits Champs its name is — 
Tlie New Street of the Little Fields. 

And here ’s an inn, not rich and splendid, 

But still in comfortable case ; 

The which in youth I oft attended. 

To eat a bowl of Bouillabaisse. 

This Bouillabaisse a noble dish is — 

A sort of soup or broth, or brew, 

Or hotchpotch of all sorts of fishes, 

That Greenwich never could outdo ; 

Green herbs, red peppers, mussels, saffron. 
Soles, onions, garlic, roach, and dace : 

All these you eat at Terric ’s tavern, 

In that One dish of Bouillabaisse. 

Indeed, a rich and savory stew ’t is ; 

And true philosophers, methinks, 

Wl)o love all sorts of natural beauties, 

Should love good victuals and good drinks. 

And Cordelier or Benedictine 

Might gladly, sure, his lot embrace, 

Nor find a fast-day too afflicting. 

Which served him up a Bouillabaisse. 

I wonder if the house still there is ? 

Yes, here the lamp is, as before ; 

The smiling red-choeked*/-r?/7^y/^/-<? is 
Still opening oysters at the door. 
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Is Teeee still #live aud able ? 

I recollect liis droll grimace : 

He ’d come and smile before your table, 

Aud hoped you liked your Bouillabaisse. 

We enter — nothing ’s changed or older. 

“ ilow ’s Monsieur TERufe, waiter, pray ? 

The wait-er stares and shrugs his slu)uld(;r — 
‘‘ Monsieur is dead this many a day.’^ 

‘‘ It is the lot of saint and sinner. 

So honest Tekke ’s run his race.” 

“ MMiat will Monsiemr require for dinner ? ” 
“Say, do yon still cook Bouillabaisse?’’ 

‘^Oh, oni, Monsieur,” ’s the wait('r’s answer; 
“ Qiu‘] vin Monsieur desire-t-il ? ” 

“ Tell me a good one.” — “ That 1 can, sir : 
The Ciiambertin Ayith yellow seal.” 

“ So Terke ’s gone,” 1 say, and sink in 
My old aeeustom’d coruer-plae(* ; 

He’s done with feasting and with drinkings 
With Burgundy aud Bouillabaisse.” 

My old accustom’d corner liere is, 

The table still is in the nook ; 

Ah ! vauisird many a busy year is 

This well-known chair since last I took, 

Wlien lirst i saw ye, carl luoghi^ 

I ’d scarce a beard upon iny face. 

And now a grizzled, grim old fogy, 

I sit and wait for Bouillabaisse. 

Where are you, old conqjauious trusty 
Of early days here met to dine ? • 

Come, waiter 1 quick, a tlagon crusty — 

I’ll pledge them in the good old wine. 

The kind old voices aud old faces 
My memory can quick retrace ; 

Around the board they take their places, 

Aud share the wine aud Bouillabaisse. 
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There’s Jack has made a wonflrous marriage ; 

There ’s laughing Tom is laughing ye^t ; 
There brave Aitotjstus drives liis carriage ; 

There ’s poor old Frkd in the “ Gazette ; ” 
On James’s head the grass is growing; 

Good Lord ! tlie M^>rld has waggial apace 
Since here we st*t the Claret (lowing. 

And drank, and ale tlie Bouillabaisse. 

Ah me ! how quick the days are flitting ! 

I mind me of a time that ’s goiic, 

When here 1 ’d sit, as now I ’m sitting. 

In tills same jdtiee — but not alone. 

A fair young form was nestled near me, 

A dear, dear face looked tondly up, 

And sweetly spoke and smiled to cheer me 
— There’s no one now to share my cu]). 

I drink it as the Fates ordain it. 

Come, fill it, and have done with rhymes : 
Fill up the lonely glass, and drain it 
In memory of dear old times. 

Welcome the wine, whate’er tlie seal is ; 

And sit you down and say your grace 
Witli thankful heart, what e'er the meal is, 

— Here comes the smoking Bouillabaisse ! 



THE MAHOGANY TREE. 

CnursTMAS is here ; 

Winds whistle shrill, 
ley and chill, 

Little care we : 

Litth". W€ fear 
Weather without. 

Sheltered about 
The Mahogany Tree. 
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Once on the boughs 
Birds ot* rare pluine 
Sang, in its bloom ; 
Night-birds are we : 
Here we carouse. 
Singing like them. 
Perched I’ouiid ll»e stem 
Oi’ the jolly old tree. 

Here h‘<. us sport. 

Boys, as wc sit ; 

3 daughter and wit 
Plashing so tree. 

Lift' is but short — 
When w^e are gone, 

Let tliem sing on, 
Round the old tree. 

Evenings we^ knew. 
Happy as this ; 

Paces we miss, 

Pleasant to see. 

Kind hearts aiid true. 
Gentle and just. 

Peace to your dust ! 

Wc sing round the tree 

Care, like a dun. 

Lurks at the gate: 

3 jet the dog wait ; 
3-lappy we ’ll be ! 

3>rink, every one; 

Pile up the coals. 

Pill the rod bowls. 
Round the old tree ! 

Drain we the cup, 
Priend, art afraid? 
Spirits arc laid 
In the Red Sea. 
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Mantle it up ; 

Empty it yet ; 

Let us forget 
Round the old tree. 

Sorrows, begone I 
Life and its ills, 

Duns and their bills. 
Bid we to flee. 

Come with the dawn. 
Blue-devil sprite 
Leave ns to-night. 
Round the old tree. 


THE YANKEE VOLUNTEERS. 

“ A surgeon of the United States* anny s.jys that on iiuiniring of tJio ('axdaiii 
of his company, he found that nluc~(t>nths of the men liad enlisted on acrount 
of some female dilticulty.” — Mornimj Paper. 


Ye Yankee Volunteers! 

It makes my bosom bleed 
When T your story read. 

Though oft T is told one. 

So — in both hemispheres 
The women are untrue. 

And cruel in the New, 

As in the Old one 1 

Wliat — in this company 
Of sixty sons of Mars, 

Wl)o march hieath Stripes and Stats, 
Witli fife and horn, 

Nine-tenths of all we see 
Along the warlike line 
Had but one cause to join 
This Hope Forlorn ? 
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Deserters from tlie realm 
Where tyrant Venus reign^, 

You slipp’d her wicked chains. 
Fled and out-ran her. 

And now, witli sword and helm. 
Together banded are 
Beneath the Stripe and Star- 
Embroider’d banner ! 

And is it so with ail 

The warriors ranged in line, 

With laoo bedizen’d fine 

And swords, gold-hilted — 
Yon lusty corporal. 

You color-inan who gri[)es 
The flag of Stars and Stripes — 
lias each been jilted ? 

Come, each man of this line, 

Tiie privates strong and tall. 
The pioneers and all.” 

The fifer nimble — 
Eieutenant and Ensign 
Captain with epaulets. 

And Blacky there, who beats 
Tile clanging cymbal — 

O cymbal-beating black. 

Tell ns, as thou canst feel. 

Was it some Eucy Neal 

Who caused thy ruin P 
O nimble fifing Jack, 

And drummer making din 
So deftly on the skin. 

With thy rat-tattooing 

Confess, ye volunteers, 
Eieutenant and Ensign, 

And Captain of the line, 

As bold as Homan 
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Confess, ye grenadiers, 

However strong and tall 
The Conqueror of you all 
Is Woman, Woman ! 

No corselet is so proof 
But through it from her bow 
The shafts that slie can throw 
Will pierce and rankle. 

No cliampion e’er so lough. 

But ’s in the struggle thrown, 

And tripp’d and trodden down 
By her slim ankle. 

Thus always it was ruled : 

And when a woman smiled, 

The strong man was a child. 

The sage a noodle. 

Alcides was befool’d. 

And silly Samson shorn, 

Long, long ere you were bom. 

Poor Yauktie Doodle ! 

THE PEN AND THE ALBUM. 

AM Miss Catherine’s book,” the album speaks; 

I ’ve lain among your tomes these many weeks ; 

I ’m tired of their old coats and yellow cheeks. 

Quick, Pen! and write a line with a good grace : 

Come ! draw me off a funny little face ; 

And, prithee, send me back to Chesham Place.” 

PEN. 

** I am my master’s faitliful old Gold Pen ; 

I ’ve served him three long years, and drawn since then 
Thousands of funny Vomeu and droll men. 
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O Album ! could I tell you all bis ways 

And thoughts, since I am his, these thousand days, 

Lord, how your pretty pages I ’d amaze 1 

ALBUM. 

*^His ways? his thouglits ? Just whisper me a lew; 
Tell me a curious anecdote or two, 

Aud write 'em quickly oil*, good Mordan, do ! 

PJfiN. 

Since he my {aithful service did engage 
To follow him through liis queer pilgrimage, 

I’ve drawn and written many a line and page. 

‘‘Caricatures 1 scribbled have, and rhymes, 

And dinnei'-cards, and pictures ])antonumes; 

And merry littk*, (*liildr(‘n’s books at times. 

‘‘ I’ve writ the foolish fancy of his brain; 

The aimless jest that, striking, hath caused [)ain ; 
The idle word that he ’d wish back again. 

“I’ve helpM him to y)cn many a line for bread ; 

To joke with sorrow aching in his head ; 

And make your laughter when his own heart [)lcd 

“I’ve spoke with men of all d('gr ('0 and sort — 
Peers of the land, and ladi("s of the Court ; 

Oh, but 1 ’ve clirouicled a deal of sport ! 

“ Peasts that were ate a thousand days ago, 

Biddings to wine that long hath ceased to flow, 
Gay meetings with good fellows long laid low; 

“ Snmmoiis to bridal, banquet, burial, l>all, 
Tradestnan’s polite reminders of bis small 
Account due Christmas last — I’ve answered all 

“ Poor Diddler’s tenth petition for a balf- 
Guinea ; Miss Bunyaii’s for an autograph ; 

So I refuse, accept, lament, <5r laugh. 
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Condole, congratulate, invii.e, praise, scoff. 
Day after day still dipping in ray trough, 
And scribbling pages after pages off. 

Day after day the labor ’s to be done, 

And sure as comes the postman and the san, 
The indefatigable ink must run. 


Go back, my pretty little gilded tome. 

To a fair mistress and a ])leasaut Ijome, 

Where soft hearts greet us whensoe’er we come ! 

^‘Dear, friendly eyes, with constant kindness lit. 
However rude my verse, or poor my wit, 

Or sad or gay iny mood, you welcome it. 

‘"Kind lady ! till my lust of lines is penn’d, 

My master’s love, grief, laughter, at an end, 
Whene’er T write your name, may I write friend ! 

“ Not all are sb that were so in past years ; 

Voices, familiar once, no more he Irears ; 

Names, often writ, are blotted out in tears. 

“So be it : — joys will end and tears will dry — 
Album 1 my master bids me wisli good-by, 

He ’ll send yon to your mistress presently. 

“And thus with thankful heart ho closes you ; 
Blessing the hapyyy hour when a friend he knew 
So gentle, and so generous, and s(» true. 

“Nor pass the words as idle phrases by; 

Stranger ! T never writ a flattery. 

Nor sign’d the page that register’d a lie/* 
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MRS. KATHERINE’S LANTERN 

WRITTEN IN A LADY’s ALBUM. 

** Coming from a gloomy court. 

Place of Israelite resort, 

This old lamp I Vc brought with me. 
Madam, on its panes you ’ll see 
The initials K. and E.” 

^^Aii old lantern brought to me? 

Ugly, dingy, battered, black 1 ” 

(Here a lady I suppose 
Turning up a pretty nos(') — 

'‘Pray, sir, take the old thing back. 

I ’ve no taste for bric-a-brac.” 

“ Please to mark the letters twain ” — 
(i ’in supposed to speak again) — 
“Graven on the lantern pane. 

Can you tell me who was she. 

Mistress of the flowery wreath. 

And tlie anagram bern^ath — 

The mysterious K. E. ? 

“Pull a hundred years are gone 
Since the little beacon shone 
From a Venice balcony : 

There, on summer nights, it hung. 

And her lovers came and sung 
To their beautiful K. E, 

^'Hiish! in the canal below 
Don’t you hear the plash of oars 
Underneath the lantern’s glow, 

And a thrilling voice begins 
To the sound of mandolins ? 

Begins singing of amore 
And delire and dolore — 

O the ravishing tenore I 
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Bady, do you know the tune ? 

Ah, we all of us have hummed it ’ 

I Ve an olfl guitar has thrummed it. 

Under many a changing moon. 

Shall I try it ? Do rb Ml . . 

What is this ? Ma foi^ the fact is. 

That my hand is out of practice, 

And my poor old fiddle cracked is. 

And a man — I lei the truth out, — 

Who ’s had almost every tooth out, 

Cannot sing as once he sung. 

When he was young as you are young, 
Wlien he was young and lutes were si rung. 
And love-lamps in the casement hung/' 


LUCY’S BIKTHDAY. 

Seventeen rosebuds in a ring. 

Thick with sister flowers beset, 

111 a fragrant coronet, 

Lucy’s servants this day bring. 

Be it the birthday wreath she wears 
Fresh and fair, and syinbolling 
The young number of her years, 

The sweet blushes of her spring. 

Types of youth and love and hope ! 
Friendly hearts your mistress greet. 

Be you ever fair and sweet. 

And grow lovelier as you ope I 
Gentle nursling, fenced about 
With fond care, and guarded so. 

Scarce you Ve heard of storms withouti 
F'os^s that bite or wiiids that blow ! 
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Kindly has your life begun, 

And we pray that heaven nmy sena 
To our (loweret a warm sun, 

A calm summer, a sweet end. 

And where’er shall be her home, 
May she decorate the place ; 

Still expanding into bloom, 

And developing in grace. 


THE CANE-BOTTOM’D CHAIR. 

In tattered old slippers that toast at tlie bars, 

And a ragged old jackd- perfumed with cigars, 

Away from the world and its toils and its cares, 

I ’vc a snug little kingdom up four pair of stairs. 

To mount to this realm is a toll, to be sure, 

But the fire tliere is bright and the air rather pure ; 

And the view I behold on a sunshiny day 
Is grand through the chimney-pots over the way. 

This snug little ehamher is cratnm’d in all nooks 
With worthless old knick-knacks and silly old books. 

And foolish old odds and foolish old ends. 

Crack’d bargains from brokers, cheap keepsakes from friends. 

Old armor, prints, pictures, pipes, china, (all crack’d), 

Old rickety tables, and chairs broken-backed ; 

A twopenny treasury, wondrous to see; 

What matter ? ’t is pleasant to you, friend, and me. 

No better divan need the Sultan require, 

Than the creaking old sofa that basks by the fire ; 

And ’tis wonderful, surely, what music you get 
From the rickety, ramshackle, wheezy spinet. 
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That praying-rug came from a Turcoman’s camp ; 

By Tiber once twinkled that brazen old lamp ; 

A marneluke fierce yonder dagger has drawn : 

’T is a murderous knife to toast muffins upon. 

Long, long through the hours, and the night, and the chimes, 
Here we talk of old books, and old friends, and old times 
As we sit in a fog niade of rich Latakie 
This chamber is pleasant to you, friend, and me. 

But of all the cheap treasures that garnish rny nest, 

There ’s one that I love and I cherish the best : 

For tlie finest of couches that\ ])added with hair 
I never would change thee, my cane-bottondd chair, 

’T is a bandy-legg’d, higli-shouldcr’d, worm-eaten seat, 

With a creaking old back, and twisted old feel ; 

But since the fair morning when Fanny sat tliere, 

1 bless thee and love thee, old cane-boltom’d chair. 

If cliairs have but feeling, in holding such cliarms, 

A thrill must have pass’d through your wither’d old arms! 

I look’d, and I long’d, and I wish’d in despair ; 

1 wish’d myself turn’d to a caue-bottom’d chair. 

It, was but a moment she sat in this place, 

She ’d a scarf on her neck, and a smile on her face ! 

A smile on her face, and a rose in her hair, 

And she sat there, and bloom’d in my cane-bottom ’d chair. 

And so I have valued my chair ever since, 

Like the shrine of a saint, or the throne of a prince ; 

Saint Fanny, my patroness sweet I declare, 

The queen of my heart and my cane-bottom’d chair. 

When the candles burn ]ow, and the company ’s gone, 

In the silence of night as I sit here alone — 

I sit here alone, but we yet are a pair — 

My Fanny I see in my cane-bottom’d chair. 
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She comes from the past and revisits my room ; 
She looks as she then did;, all beauty and bloom 
So smiling and tender, so fresh and so fair. 

And yonder she sits in, my canc'^bottom’d chair. 


PISCATOE AND PISCATEIX 

LINES WHITTEN TO AN ALBUM PRINT, 

As on this pictured page I look. 

This pretty tale of line and hook 
As though it were a novel-book 
Amuses and engages : 

1 know them both, the boy and girl; 

She is the daughter of the Earl, 

The lad (that has his hair in curl) 

My lord the County’s page is, 

A pleasant place for such a pair ! 

The fields lie basking in the glare; 

No breath of wind the heavy air 
or lazy summer quickens. 

Hard by you see the castle tall ; 

The village nestles round the wall. 

As round about the hen its small 
Young progeny of chickens. 

It Is too hot to pace the keep ; 

To climb the turret is too steep ; 

My lord the earl is dossing deep, 

His noon-day dinner over : 

The postern-warder is asleep ^ 

(Perhaps they *ve bribed him not to peep) j 
And so from out the gate they creep. 

And cross the fields of clover* 
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Their lines into the brook they launch ; 

He lays bis cloak upon a branch. 

To guarantee his Lady Blanche 
’s delicate complexioi^ : 

He takes his rapier from his haunch, 

Tliat beardless doughty champion staunch; 
He ’d drill it through the rival’s paunch 
That question’d his afFectiou. 

O heedless pair of sportsmen slack 1 
You never mark, though trout or jack. 

Or little foolish stickleback. 

Your baited snares may capture. 

What cure has for line and hook? 

She turns her back upon the brook. 

Upon her lover’s eyes to look 
In sentimental rapture. 

O loving pair 1 as thus I gaze 
Upon the girl who smiles always. 

The little hand that ever plays 
Upon the lover’s shoulder; 

In looking at your pretty sliapes, 

A sort of envious wish escapes 
(Such as the Box had for the Grapes) 

The Poet your beholder. 

To he brave, handsome, twenty 4wo ; 

With nothing else on earth to do, 

But all day long to bill and coo : 

It were a pleasant calling. 

And had I such a partner sweet ; 

A tender heart for mine to beat, 

A gentle hand my clasp to meet ; — 

I ’d let the world flow at my feet. 

And never heed its brawling. 
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THE EOSE UPON MY BALCONY. 

The rose upon my balcony the morning air perfuming, 

Was leafless all the winter time and pining for the spring ; 

You ask me why her breath is sweet, and why her cheek is 
blooming, 

It is because the sun is out and birds begin to sing. 

The nightingale, whose melody is through the greenwood ringing, 

Was silent when the boughs were bare and winds were blowing 
keen ; 

And if, Mamma, you ask of me the reason of his singing, 

It is because the sun is out and all the leaves are green. 

Thus each performs his part, Mamma ; the birds have found their 
voices, 

The blowing rose a flusli, Mamma, her bonny cheek to dye ; 

And there’s sunshine in my' heart, Mamma, whicli wakens and 
rejoices, 

And so 1 sing and blush, Mamina, and that ’s the reason why. 


EONSAED TO HIS MISTRESS. 

Quand vous serez bien, vieille, le soir la chandelle 
Assise aiiprcs du feu devisant et ftlant, 

Direz, ebantant tnes vers en vous esiiicrveillant, 
Bonsard m’a cclebre dii temps que j’etois belle.” 

Some winter night, shut snugly in 
Beside the fagot in the hall, 

I think I see you sit and spin, 
Surrounded by your maidens all. 

Old tales are told, old songs are sung, 
Old days come back to memory ; 

You say, “ When I was fair and young, 
A poet sang of me ! 
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There ’s not a maiden in your hall, 

Though tired and sleepy ever so. 

But wakes as you my name recall. 

And longs the history to know. 

And, as the piteous tale is said. 

Of lady cold and lover true, 

Each, musing, carries it to bed. 

And sighs and envies you ! 

Our lady old and feeble now,’* 

They *11 say ; she once was fresh and fair. 
And yet she spurn’d her lover’s vow, 

And heartless left him to despair : 

The lover lies in silent earth. 

No kindly mate the lady cheers ; 

She sits beside a lonely hearth. 

With threbscore and ten years I ** 

Ah ! dreary tliouglits and dreams are those. 
But wherefore yield me to despair. 

While yet the poet’s bosom glows, 

While yet the dame is peerless fair I 
Sweet lady mine ! while yet *t is time 
Requite my passion and my truth. 

And gather in their blushing prime 
The roses of your youth ! 


AT THE CHURGH GATE. 

Although I enter not, 

Yet round about the spot 
Ofttimes I hover: 

And near the sacred gate. 
With longing eyes I wait. 
Expectant of her. 
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The Minster bell tolls out 
Above the city's rout, 

And noise and humming: 

They Ve hushM the Minster bell ; 

The organ ’gins to swell : 

She ’s coining, she ’s coming ! 

My lady comes at last. 

Timid, and stepping fast, 

And Imstening liither. 

With modest eyes downcast : 

She comes — she here — slm 'a past ' 
May heaven go with lier J 

Kneel, imdisturb’d, fair Saint! 

Pour out your praise or plaint 
Meekly and duly ; 

I will not enter there, 

To sully your pure prayer 
With thoughts unruly. 

But suffer mo to pace 
Round the forbidden place. 

Lingering a minute 
Like outcast spirits who wait 
And see through heaven’s gate 
Angels within it. 


THE AGE OP WISDOM. 

Ho, pretty page, with the dimpled chin, 
Tiiat never has known the Barber’s shear. 
All your wish is woman to win, 

This is the way that boys begin, ^ 

Wait till you aome to feifty Year. 
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Curly gold locks cover foolish brains, 
Billing and cooing is all your cheer ; 
Sighing and singing of midnight strains. 
Under BonnybelFs window panes, — 

Wait till you come to Forty Year. 

Forty times over let Michaelmas pass, 
Grizzling hair the brain doth clear — 
Then you know a boy is an ass, 

Then you know the worth of a lass, 

Once you have come to Forty Year. 

Pledge me round, I bid ye declare. 

All good fellows whose beards are gray. 
Did not the fairest of th(j fair 
Common grow and wearisome ere 
Ever a month was passed away ? 

The reddest lips that ever have kissed, 

Tlie brighcst eyes that ever have shone. 
May pray and whisper, and we not list. 
Or look away, and never be missed. 

Ere yet ever a month is gone. 

Gillian 's dead, God rest her bier, 

How I loved her twenty years syne ! 
Marian ’s married, but I sit here 
Alone and merry at Forty Year, 

Dipping my nose in the Gascon wine. 


SOREOWS OF WERTHEE. 

Werthek had a love for Charlotte 
Such as words could never utter j 
Would you know how first he met her ? 
She was cutting bread and butter* 
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Charlotte was a married iady, 

And a moral man was Wert her. 
And, for all the wealth of Indies, 
Would do nothing for to hurt her. 

So he sighed and pined and ogled. 

And his passion boiled and bubbled. 
Till he blew his silly brains out, 

And no more was by it troubled. 

Charlotte, having seen his body 
Borne before her on a shutter, 

Xiike a well-conducted person. 

Went on cutting bread and butter. 


A DOE IN THE CITY. 

Little Kitty Lorimek, 

Fair, and young, and witty, 

What has brought your ladyship 
Rambling to the City ? 

All the Stags in Capel Court 
Saw her lightly trip it ; 

All the lads of Stock Exchange 
Twigg’d her muff and tippet 

With a sweet perplexity. 

And a mystery pretty. 

Threading through Thread needle Street, 
Trots the little Kitty. 

What was my astonishment — 

What was my compunction, 

When she reached the OflSces 
Of the Didland Junction ! 
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Up the Didland stairs she went^ 

To the Didland door, Sir; 

Porters lost in wonderment. 

Let her pass before. Sir. 

Madam/’ says the old chief Clerk, 
“Sure we can’t admit ye.” 

Where ’s the Didland Junction deed? ** 
Dauntlessly says Kitty. 

If you doubt my honesty. 

Look at my receipt, Sir.” 

Up then jumps the old chief Clerk, 
Smiling as he meets her. 

Kitty at the table sits 

(Whither the old Clerk leads her), 

I deliver she says, 

“ Ah my act and deed, Sir^ 

When I heard these funny words 
Come from lips so pretty ; 

This, I thouglit, should surely be 
Subject for a ditty. 

What ! are ladies stagging it ? 

Sure, the more ’s the pity ; 

But I ’ve lost my heart to her, — 
Naughty little Kitty. 


THE LAST OF MAY. 

(in reply to an invitation dated ON the 1st.) 

By fate’s benevolent award. 

Should I survive the day, 

I ’ll drink a bumper with my lord 
Upon the last of May. 
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That I may reach that lm()f}y time 
The kindly gods I pniy. 

For are not ducks and pease in prime 
Upon the last of May P 

At thirty boards, Twixt now and then, 

My knife and fork shall play; 

But better wine and better men 
I shall not meet in May. 

And though, good friend, with whom 1 dine. 

Your honest head is gray, 

And, like this grizzled head of mine. 

Has seen its last 'of May ; * 

Yet, with a heart that ’s ever kind, 

A gentle spirit gay, 

YoiiVe spring perennial in your mind, 

And round you make a May ! 

■ 

AH, BLEAK AND BARREN WAS THE MOOR/* 

Aii ! bleak and barren was the moor. 

Ah ! loud and piercing the storm. 

The cottage roof was shelter’d sure, 

The cottage hearth was bright and Warm — 

All orpluiu-boy the lattice pass’d^ 

And, as he mark’d its cheerful glow, 

Felt doubly keen the midnight blast, • 

And doubly cold the fallen snow. 

They marked him as he onward press’d. 

With fainting heart and weary limb ; 

Kind voices bade iiim turn and rest. 

And gentle faces welcomed him. 

The dawn is up — the guest is gone. 

The cottage hearth is biasing still : 

Heaven pity all poor wanderers lone ! 

Hark to the wind upon the hill ! 
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^ SONG OF THE VIOLET. 

A ttUMBLE flower long time I pined 
Upon the solitary plain, 

And trembled at the angry wind. 

And shrunk before the bitter rain. 
And oh ! *t was in a blessed hour 
A passing Wanderer cluuiced to see. 
And, pitying the lonely flower. 

To stoop and gather me. 

I fear no more the te«npest rude, 

On dreary heath no more 1 ])iiie. 
But left my cheerless solitude, 

To deck the bn^ast ol‘ Caroline. 

Alas our days are brief at best, 

Nor long t fear will mine endure, 
Though shelter^ here upon a breast 
So gentle and so pure. 

It draws the fragrance from my leaves 
It robs me of my sweetest breat h, 
And every time it falls and heaves, 

It warns me of n\y coming death. 
But one I know would glad forego 
All joys of life to be as I ; 

An hour to rest on that sweet breasts 
i^aid then, contented, die I 


FAIRY DAYS. 

Beside the old hall-fire ^ upon my nurse’s knee, 

Of happy fairy days wliat tales were told to me ! 

I thought the world was once — all peopled with princesses, 

And my heart would beat to hear — their loves and their dis- 
tresses : 

Ynd many a quiet night, — in slumber sweet and deep. 

The pretty fairy peo[)lc — w'ould visit me in sleep. 
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I saw tlieiri in my dreams — come flying east and west, 

With wondrous fairy gifts — the new-born babe they bless’d; 
One has brouglit a jewel — and one a crown of gold, 

And one has brought a curse — but she is wrinkled and old. 

The gentle queen tums pale — to hear those words of sin, 

But the king he only laughs — and bids the dance begin. 

The babe has grown to be — the fairest of the land. 

And rides the forest green — a hawk upon her hand. 

An ambling palfrey white — a golden robe and erown : 

I ’ve seen her in my dreams — riding up and down : 

And heard the ogre laugh — as she fell into his snare, 

At the little tender creature — *who wept and tore her hair ! 

But ever when it seemed — her need was at the sorest, 

A prince in shining mail — comes prancing through the forest, 

A waving ostrich-plume — a buckler burnished bright ; 

I 've seen him in my dreams — good sooth ! a gallant knight. 
His lips are coral red — beneath a dark moustache ; 

See how he waves his liaud — and how his blue eyes flash ! 

“ Come forth, thou Payiiim knight ! ’’ — he shouts in accente 
clear. 

The giant and the maid — both tremble his voice to hear. 

Saint Mary guard him well ! — he draws his falchion keen, 

The giant and the knight — are fighting on tlie green. 

I see tfiem in my dreams — his blade gives stroke on stroke, 

The giant pants and reels — and tumbles like an oak ! 

With what a blushing grace — he falls upon his knee 
And takes the lady’s hand — and whispers, “ You are free ! ’’ 

Ah ! happy childish tales — of knight and faerie ! 

I waken from my dreams — but there’s ne’er a knight for me ; 

I waken from my dreams — and wish that I could be 
A child by the old hall-fire — upon my nurse’s knee 1 
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POCAHONTAS. 

Wearied arm and broken sword 
Wage in vain the desperate fight : 

Hound him press a countless horde. 
He is but a single knight. 

Hark 1 a cry of triumph shrill 

Through the wilderness resounds. 
As, with twenty bleeding wounds. 

Sinks the warrior fighting still. 

Now they heap the fatal pyre, 

And the torch of death they light : 

Ah ! H is hard to die of fire ! 

Who will shield the captive knight ? 

Round the stake with fiend isli cry 
Wheel and dance the savage crowd. 
Cold the victim’s mein, and proud. 

And his breast is bared to die. 

Who will shield the fearless heart ? 
Who avert the murderous blade ? 

From the throng, with sudden start. 
See there springs an Indian maid. 

Quick she stands before the knight. 
Loose the chain, unbind the ring, 

I am daughter of the king. 

And I claim the Indian right 1 ” 

Dauntlessly aside she flings 
Lifted axe and thirsty knife ; 

Fondly to his heart she clings. 

And her bosom guards his life I 

In the woods of Powhatan, 

Still ’t is told by Indian fires. 

How a daughter of their sires 

Saved the captive Englishman. 
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FROM POCAHONTAS. 

Returning from the cruel fight 
How pale and faint appears my knight ! 

He sees me anxious at his side ; 

Why seek, my love, your wounds to liide ? 
Or deem your English girl afraid 
To emulate the Indian maid ? 

Be mine my husband’s grief to cheer 
In peril to be ever near ; 

Whate’er of ill or woe betide, 

To bear it clinging at his side ; 

The poisoned stroke of fate to ward. 

His bosom with my own to guard ; 

Ah ! could it spare a pang to his, 

It could not know a purer bliss ! 

^T would gladden as it felt the smart, 

And thank the hand that flung the dart ! 



LOVE-SONGS MADE EASY. 


WHAT MAKES MY HEART TO THRILL AND 
GLOW ? 

THE MAYFAIR LOVE-SONG. 

Winter and summer, night and morn, 

I languish at this table dark ; 

My office window has a corn- 
er looks into St. Jain(‘s’s Eark. 

1 hear the foot-guards’ bugle-horn, 

Their tramp upon jiurade I mark; 

I am a gentleman forlorn, 

I am a Foreign-Office Clerk. 

My toils, my pleasures, every one, 

1 find are stale, and dull, and slow ; 

And yesterday, when work was done, 

1 felt myself so sad and low, 

I could have seizial a sentry’s gun 
My wearied brains out out to blow. 

Wliat is it makes my blood to run ? 

What makes my heart to beat and glow ? 

My notes of hand are burnt, perhaps ? 

Some one has paid my tailor’s bill ? 

No: every morn the tailor raj)s ; 

My I O U’s are extant still. 

I*still am prey of debt and dun ; 

My elder brother ’s stout and well. 

What is it makes my blood to rim P 

What makes my heart to glow and swell ? 
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I know rny chiefs distrust and hate ; 

He says I’rn lazy, and I shirk. 

Ah ! liad I genius like the late 

Right Honorable Edmund Burke ! 

My chance of all promotion ’s gone, 

I know it is, — he hates me so. 

What is it makes my blood to run. 

And all my heart to swell and glow ? 

Why, why is all so bright and gay ? 

There is no change, there is no cause ; 

My office-time I found to-day 
Disgusting as it ever was. 

At three, 1 went and tried tlie Clubs, 

And yawned and saunter’d to and fro ; 

And now my heart jumps up and throbs. 

And all my soul is in a glow. 

At half-past four I had the cab ; 

I drove as hard as I could go. 

The London sky was dirty drab. 

And dirty brown the London snow. 

And as I rattled in a cant- 
er down by dear old Bolton Row, 

A something made my lieart to pant. 

And caused my cheek to flush and glow- 

What could it be that made me find 
Old Jawkins pleasant at the Club ? 

Why was it that I laughed and grinned 
At whist, although I lost the rub ? 

What was it made me drink like mad 
Thirteen small glasses of Curacoa ? 

That made my inmost heart so glad. 

And every fibre thrill and glow ? 

She home again ! she home, she ’s home 
Away all cares and griefs and pain ; 

I knew she would — she ’s back from Rome ; 
She ^s home again I she ’s home again ! 
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“The family gone abroad/’ they said, 
September last — they told me so ; ‘ 
Since then my lonely heart is dead, 

My blood I think ’s forgot to flow. 

She ’s home again 1 away all care ! 

O tairest form the world can show ! 

O beaming eyes ! O golden hair ! 

O lender voice, tlmt breathes so low 1 
O gentlest, softest, purest heart ! 

O joy, O hope ! — “ My tiger, ho ! ” 
Eitz-Clarence said ; we saw him start — 
He galloped down to Bolton Row. 


THE GHAZUL, OR ORIENTAL LOVE-SONG. 

THE ROCKS. 

I WAS a timid little antelope ; 

My home was in the rocks, the lonely rocks. 

I saw the hunters scouring on the plain ; 

I lived among tlie rocks, the lonely rocks. 

I was a-thirsty in thc^ snmmer-hemt ; 

I ventured to the tent s beneath the rocks. 

Zuleikah broiiglit me water from the well ; 

Since then I have been faitldess to the rocks. . 

I saw lier face ndlccted in the well ; 

Her camels since have marched into the rocks 

I looked to see lier image in the well; 

I only see my eyes, my own sad eyes. 

My mother is alone among the rocks. 
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THE MERRY BARD. 

ZuleikahI The young xigus in the bazaar are sliin-waisted 
and wear yellow slippers. 1 am old and hideous . One of my 
eyes is out, and the hairs of my beard arc mostly gray. Prais.’, 
be to Allah ! I am a merry bard. 

There is a bird upon the terrace of I he Emir’s cliief wife. 
Praise be to Allah ! Lie has emeralds on his neck, and a ruby 
tail. 1 am a merry bard. He deafens me with lus diabolical 
sercaming. 

Tiiere is a little brown bird in the baskiit niakePs cage. Praise 
be to Allah ! He ravishes my soul in the moonlight. 1 am a 
merry bard. 

The peacock is an Aga, but tlic little bird is a Bulbul. 

I am a little brown Bulbul. Come and listen in the moonlight 
Praise be to Allah ! 1 am a merry bard. 


THE CAlQUE. 

Yonder to the kiosk, beside the creek. 

Paddle the sw’ift caique, 

Thou brawny oarsman with the sun-burnt cheek. 

Quick ! for it soothes my heart to hear the Bulbul speak. 

Ferry me quickly to the Asian shores, 

Swift bending to your oars, 

Beneath the melancholy sycamores, 

* Hark ! what a ravishing note the love-lorn Bulbul pours. 

Behold, the boughs seem quivering with delight? 

The stars themselves more bright. 

As mid the waving branches out of sight 

The lover of the Rose sits singing through the night. 
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Under the boughs I sat and listened still, 

1 could not have my fill. 

How comes,” I said, ‘*such music to his bill? ' 

Tell me for whom he sings 30 beautiful a trill.” 

“Once I was dumb,” then did the Bird disclose, 

“ But looked upon tin? Rose ; 

And ill the garden where the loved one grows 
1 straightway did begin sweet music to compose.’* 

“ O bird of song, there ’s one in this caique. 

The Hose would also seek. 

So he might learn like* you to love and speak.” 

Then answered me the bird of dusky beak, 

“ The Rose, the Rose of Love blushes on Leilah’s cheek.” 


MY NORA. 

Beneath the gold acacia buds 
My gentle Nora sits and broods, 

Far, far away in Boston woods 

My gentle Nora I 

I see the tear-drop in her e’e, 

Her bosom ’s heaving tenderly ; 

1 know — 1 know she thinks of me, 

My Darling Nora ! 

And where am 1? My love, whilst thou 
Sitl’st sad beneath the acacia bough, 

Where pearl’s 011 neck, and wreath on brow, 

I stand, my Nora ! 

Mid carcanet and coronet, 

Where joy-lamps shine and flowers are set — 
Where England’s chivalry are met, 

Behold me, Nora I 
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In this strange scene of revelry. 

Amidst this gorgeous chivalry, 

A form I saw was like to thee, 

My love — my Nora 1 

She paused amidst her converse glad ; 

The lady saw that I was sad. 

She pitied the poor lonely lad, — 

Dost love her, NoraP 

In sooth she is a lovely dame, 

A lip of red, and eye of dame. 

And clustering golden locks, the same 

As thine, dear Nora P 

Her glance is softer than the dawn’s. 

Her foot is lighter than the fawn’s, 

Her breast is whiter than the swan’s 

Or thine, my Nora! 

Oh, gentle breast to pity me ! 

Oh, lovely Ladye Emily ! 

Till death . — till death I ’ll think of thee — 
Of thee and Nora ! 


TO MARY. 

I SEEM, in the midst of the crowd. 

The lightest of all ; 

My laughter rings cheery and loud, 

In banquet and ball. 

My lip hath its smiles and its sneers. 

For all men to sec ; 

But my soul, and my truth, and my tears, 
Are for thee, are for thee J 
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Around me tliey flatter and fawn — 
The young and the old. 

The fairest are ready to pawn 
Their hearts for my gold. 

They sue me — I laugh as 1 spurn 
The slaves at my knee ; 

But in faith and in fondness I turn 
Unto thee, unto thee ! 


SERENADE. 

Now the toils of day are over. 

And the sun hath sunk to rest. 

Seeking, like a fiery lover. 

The bosom of Rie blushing west — 

The faithful night keeps watch and ward. 
Raising the moon her silver shield. 

And suininoniug the stars to guard 
The slumbers of my fair Mathilde ! 

The faithful night ! Now all things lie 
Hid by her mantle dark and dim, 

In pious hope I hither hie. 

And humbly chant mine ev’niug hymn. 

Thou art my prayer, my saint, my shrine f 
(For never holy pilgrim ktieerd, 

Or wept at feet more pure than thine) 

My virgin love, my sweet Mathilde I 


THE MINARET BELLS. 

Tink-a-tink, tink-a-tiiik. 
By the liglit of the star, 
On the blue river’s brink, 

I heard a guitar. 
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I heard a guitar, 

On the blue waters clear. 
And knew by ils music, 

That Selim was near ! 

Tiiik-a-tink, tink>a4iuk, 

How the soft music swells. 
And I hear the soft clink 
Of tlic minaret bells ! 


COME TO THE GREENWOOD TREE 

CoMR to the greenwood tree. 

Come where the dark woods be, 
Dearest, O come witli me ! 

Let us rove — O my love — O my love ! 

Come — ’t is the moonlight hour. 

Dew is oil leaf and flower. 

Come to tile linden bower, — 

Let us rove — O my love — O my love . 

Dark is the wood, and wide : 
Dangers, they say, betide; 

But, at my Albcjrt's side, 

Nought 1 fear, O my love — O my love ! 

Welcome the greenwood tree. 
Welcome the forest free, 

Dearest, with thee, witli thee, 

Nought I fear, O mv love — O my love ! 
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A TRAGIC STORY. 

BY ABELBEUT VON ClIAMISSO. 

»8 war Einer, dem’s zu Herzen gieng.'' 

There lived a sage in days of yore 
And he a handsome j^igtail wore ; 

But wondered much and sorrowed more 
Because it hung behind liim. 

He mused upon this curious case. 

And swore he ’d cliange the pigtail's place. 
And have it hanging at his face. 

Not dangling there behind him. 

Says he, The mystery I ’ve found, — 

I ^11 turn me round,’’ — he turned him round; 
But still it hiuig h(diind him. 

Then round, and round, and out and in. 

All day the puzzled sage did spin ; 

In vain — it mattered not a pin, — 

The pigtail hung behind him. 

And right, and left, and round about. 

And up, and down, and in, and out. 

He turned ; but still the pigtail stout 
Hung steadily behind liim. 

And though his efforts never slack, 

And though he twist, and twirl, and tack, 

\las ! still faithful to his back 

The pigtail hangs behind him. 
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THE CHAPLET. 

FBOM UHLAND. 

** Es pfliickte BlUnilein inannigfalt.*' 

A LITTLE girl through field and wood 
Went plucking flowerets here and there 

When suddenly beside her stood 
A lady wondrous lair ! 

The lovely lady smiled, and laid 

A wreath upon the maiden’s brow ; 

Wear it, ’t will blossom soon,” she said, 

‘‘ Altliougli ’t is leafless now/’ 

The little maiden older grew 

And wandered forth of moonlight eves. 

And sighed and loved as maids will do ; 
When, lo ! her wreath bore leaves. 

Then was our maid a wife, and hung 
Upon a joyful bridegroom’s bosom ; 

When from the garland’s leaves there sprung 
Pair store of blossom. 

And presently a baby fair 

Upon her gentle breast she reared ; 

When midst the wreath that bound her hair 
Ricli golden fruit appeared. 

But wlien her love lay cold in death, 

Sunk in the black and silent tomb, 

All sere and withered was the wrei|h 
That wont so bright to bloom. 

Yet still tbe withered wreath she wore ; 

She wore it at her dying hour ; 

When, lo! the wondrous garland bore 
Both leaf, and fruit, and flower ! 
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THE KING ON THE TOWER. 

FROM 

•* Da liegen «iti alle, die granen Hdhcn.” 

The cold gray hills they bind me aroiuid, 

The darksome valleys lie sleeping below, 

But the winds as they pass o’er all this ground 
Bring me never a sound of woe ! 

Oh ! for all I luivc suffered and striven. 

Care has embittered my eup and my feast ; 
But here is the night and the dark blue heaven. 
And my soul shall be at rest. 

O golden legends writ in the skies ! 

I turn towards you wiin rouging soul. 

And list to (lie awful harmonies 
Of the Spheres as on they roll. 

My hair is gray and my sight nigli gone ; 

My sword it rusteth upon the wall ; 

Right have I spoken, and right have I done; 
When shall I rest me once for all? 

O blessed rest ! O royal niglit ! 

Wherefore seemeth the time so long 
Till I see yon stars in their fullest light. 

And list to their loudest song? 


ON A VERY OhJy WOMAN. 

^ JJL MOTTE FOUqUjfe, 

•' tTnd Du giugst eiuRt, die MyrP Im Haare." 

And thou wert once a maiden fair, 

A blushing virgin warm and young : 
With myrtles wreatlied in golden hair, 
And glossy brow that knew no care — 
Upon a bridegroom^s arm you hupg. 
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The golden locks are silvered now, 

The blushing cheek is pule and wan; 
The spring may bloom, the autumn glow. 
All ’s one — in chimney corner tliou 
Sitt’st shivering on. — 

A moment — and thou sink’st to rest ! 

To wake perhaps an angel blest. 

In the bright presence of thy Lord. 

Oh, weary is life’s patli to all ! 

Hard is the strife and light the fall. 

But wondrous the reward ! 


A CREDO. 


I. 

For the sole edification 
Of this decent congregation. 

Goodly people, by your grant 
I will sing a holy cl j ant — 

I will sing a holy chant — 

If the ditty sound but oddly, 

’T was a father, wise and godly. 

Sang it so long ago — 

Then sing as Martin Luther sang. 

As Doctor Martin Luther sang : 

“ Who loves not wine, woman and songr 
He is a fool his whole life long ! ” 

II. 

He, by custom patriarclial. 

Loved to see the beaker sparkle ; 

And lie thought the wine improved. 
Tasted by the lips he loved — 

By the kindly lips he loved. 

Friends, I wish this custern pious 
Daly were observed by us. 
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And sing as Martin Luther sang, 

As Doctor Martin Luther sang : 

" Who loves not wine, woman and song. 
He is a fool his whole life long ! ” 

III. 

Who refuses this our Credo, 

And who will not sing as we do. 

Were he holy as Jolni Knox, 

1 ’d pionounce him heterodox ! 

I ’d pronounce him heterodox 
And from out this congregation, 

With a solemn cornmination, 

Banish quick the heretic, 

Who will not sing as Luther sang, 

As Doctor Martin Luther sang : 

“ Who loves not wine, woman and song, 
He is a fool his whole life long i 
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LE HOI U’YVETOT. 

Il ^tait uu roi d’Yvcfot, 

Pen conuu dans Thistoire ; 

Se levant lard, sc coiu*hMut tot, 

Dormant fort bien sans gloire, 

Et courounc par Jcaiiueton 
D"au simple bonnet de coton, 

Dit-oii. 

Oh ! oh ! oil ! oh 1 all ! ah ! ah I an ! 

Quel uori petit roi c’etait la ! 

La, la. 

II fesait ses quatre tepas 
Dans son palais de chan me, 

Et sur un ane, pas a pas, 

Parcourait sou royaurnc. 

Joyenx, simple et croyant Ic bieii. 

Pour toute garde il n’avait ricu 
Qu’un ehieii. 

Oil ! oh ! oh ! oh ! ah ! ah ! ah ! ah ! etc. 

Il n’avait de gout on^reux 
Qu’uue soif uu pen vive ; 

Mais, eu rendant son peuplo heureux, 

Il laut bien qu’uu roi vive. 

Lui-ineme a table, et sans snppot, 

Sur chaque inuid levait uu pot 
D’impot. 

Qh ! oh ! oh ! oh ! ! ah ! hh 1 ah ! etQ. 
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Aux filles de bonnes inaisons 
Comine il avail su plaire, 

Ses sujets avaient cent raisons 
De le nommer leur pfere : 

D’ailleurs il ne levait de ban 
Que pour tirer quatre I’ois Tan 
Au blanc. 

011 1 oil ! oh ! oh ! ah ! ah ! ah ! ah ! etc. 

Il n’agrandit point ses etats, 

Fut un voisin commode, 

Et, modele des potentats, 

Prit le plaisir pour code. 

Ce n’est que lorsqu’il expira, 

Que le pen pie qui Ten terra 
Pleura. 

Oh ! oh ! oh ! oh ! ah ! ah ! ah ! ah * etc. 

On conserve encor le portrait 
De ce digne ct bon prince ; 

C’est Fenseigue d’un cabaret 
Fameux dans la province. 

Les jours de fete, bieu souvcnt. 

La foule s’ecrie en buvant 
Devant : 

Oh ! oh ! oh ! oh ! ah ! ah I ah ! ah ! etc. 


THE KING OF YVETOT. 

Thkrei was a king of Yvetot, 

Of whom renown hath little said, 
Wiio let all thoughts of glory go, 

And dawdled half his days a-bed ; 
And every night, as night came round. 
By Jenny, with a nightcap crowned. 
Slept very sound ; 

Sing ho, ho, ho ! and he, he, he! 
That ’s the kind of king for me. 
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And every day it cmne to pass, 

That four lusty meals made he 5 
And, step by step, upon an ass, 

Rode abroad, liis realms to see ; 

And wherever he did stir, 

What think you was his escort, sirP 
Why, an old cur. 

Sing ho, ho, ho! etc. 

If e’er he went into excess, 

"T \vas from a somewhat lively thirst ; 

But he who would his subjects bless, 

Odd’s fish ! — must wet his whistle first : 
Aaid so from every cask they got. 

Our king did to himself allot. 

At least a pot. 

Sing ho, ho ! etc. 

To all the ladies of the land, 

A courteous kiug^ and kind, was he ; 

Tlie reason why you Ml undersUind, 

They named him Pater Patrise. 

Each year he called his lighting men, 

And marched a league from home, and then 
Marched back again. 

Sing ho, ho ! etc. 

Neither by force nor false pretence, 

He sought to make his kingdom great. 
And made (O princes, learn from hence), — 
“ Live and let live,” his rule of state. 

'T was only when he came to die, 

That his people who stood by, 

Were known to cry. 

Sing ho, ho! etc. 

The portrait of this best of kings 
Is extant still, upon a sign 
That on a village tavern swings, 

Earned in the country for good wine. 
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Tlie people in their Sunday trim, 

Filliug their glasses to the brim, 
liOok up to him, 

Singing ha, ha, ha ! and he, he, he ! 

That *s the sort of king for me. 


— - 

THE KING OF BRENTFORD. 

ANOTHER VERSION. 

There was a king in Brentford, — of whom no legends tell, 

But who, without his glory, — could eat and sleep right well. 

His Polly’s cotton nightcap, — it was his crown of state, 

He slept of evenings early, — and rose ol' mornings late. 

All in a fine mud palace, — eacli day he took four meals, 

And for a guard of honor, — a dog ran al liis heels, 

Sometimes, to view his kingdoms, — rode forth this monarch 
good, 

And then a prancing jackass — he royally bestrode. 

There were no costly habits — with which this king was curst, 
Except (and where ’s tlie harm on T ?) — a somewhat lively 
thirst ; 

But people mtist pay taxes, — and kings must have their sport, 
So out of every gallon — His Grace he took a quart. 

He pleased the ladies round him, — with manners soft and 
bland ; 

With reason good, they named him, — the father of his laud 
Each year his migluty armies — inarched forth in gallant show ; 
Their enemies were targets — their bullets they were tow. 

He vexed no quiet neighbor, — no useless conquest made, 

But by the laws of pleasure, — his peaceful realm he swayed. 
And in the years he reigned, — through all this country wide, 
There was no cause for weepiug, * save when the good man 
died 
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The faithful men of Brentford, — do still their king deplore, 
His portrait yet is swinging, — beside an alelioiise door. 

And topers, tender-hearted, — regard his honest phiz, 

And envy times departed — that knew a reign like his. 


LE GRENIER. 

Je viens re voir Tasile ou nm jeunesse 
De la inisere a suhi los lemons. 

J’avais vingi aus, une folle nmitresse, 

De francs amis et Tainour des chansons. 
Bravant le inondc ct les sots et les sages, 

Sans avenir, riclic de inoti printemps, 

Lestc et joyeux je montais six Stages, 

Dans un greiiier qn’on est bien a vingt aiis. 

C’est un grcnier, point ne veux qu'on I’ignore. 
La fut inon lit, bien chetif et bien dur ; 

La fut ma table ; et je retrouvc encore 
Trois picds d’un vers charbonncs sur le mur. 
Apparaissez, })laisirs de mon bel age, 

Que dhm coup dhiile a fustiges le temps, 
Vingt fois pour vous j’ai ma mon Ire on gage. 
Dans un grenier qu'on est bien a vingt aiis ! 

Lisette id doit surtout apparaiire, 

Vive, jolie, avec un frais chapeau; 

Dejh sa main a Tetroite fcuetre 
Suspend sou schal, eu guise de rideau. 

Sa robe aiissi va parer ma couchette ; 
Respecte, Amour, scs plis longs et flottans, 
J’ai sn depuis qui payait sa toilette 
Dans un grenier qu’on est bien a vingt aus! 

A table un jour, jour de grande richessc, 

De mes amis les voix brillaient en chmur, 
Quand jusqu’ici monte tin eri d’all^gresse ; 

A Marengo Bonaparte est vainqueur. 
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Le cauou groiidc ; un autre cliaiit connneucc ; 
Nous celebrons taut de faits eclatans. 

Lcs rois jaiiKiis ii’eiivaiiiront la France. 

Dans un grciiier (ju^ju est bicn a viugt ans ! 

Quittons ce toit on ina raison s’enivre. 

Oh ! qii’ils soiit loin ees jours si regrettes 1 
J’ecljangerais ce qu’il rue restc a vivre 
Centre un des mois qu’ici Dieii m’a comptes. 
Pour lever gloire, amour, plaisir, folic, 

Pour depenser sa vie eu pen dbnstaiis, 

D’uu long espoir j)oar la voir enibelUe, 

Dans un grenier qu’on est bieii a viugt ans ! 


THE GARRET. 

With pensive eyes the little room I view, 

Where, in my youth, T weathered it so long; 

With a wild mistress, a staneli friend or two. 

And a light heart still breaking into song; 

Making a mock of life, and all its cares. 

Rich in the glory of my rising sun, 

Lightly I vaulted up four pair of stairs. 

In the brave days when I was twenty-one. 

Yes ; is a garret — lei bim know who will — 
There was my bed — full hard it was and small : 

My t>able there — and I decipher still 

Half a lame couplet charcoaled on the wall. 

Ye joys, that Time hath swept with him away. 
Come to mine eyes, ye dreams of love and fun ; 

For you I pawned my watch how many a day. 

In the brave days when I was twenty>oue. 
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And see my little Jessy, first of all ; 

Slie comes with pouting lips and sparkling eyes 
Behold, how roguishly she pins her shawl 
Across the harrow casement, curtain- wise ; 
Kow by the bed her petticoat glides down. 

And when did woman look the worse in none? 
I Jiave heard since who paid for many a gown. 

In the brave days when 1 was twenty-one. 

One jolly evening, wlicn my friends and I 

Made happy music with our songs and cheers, 
A shout of triumph mounted up thus liigh. 

And distant cannon opened on our ears : 

We rise, — we join in the triumphant st rain, — 
Napoleon conquers — Austerlitz is won — 
Tyrants sliall never tread us down again, 

In the brave days when I was twenty-one. 

Let us begone — the place is sad and strange — 
How far, far off, these happy times appear; 

All that I have to live I ’d gladly change 

For ojic such month as 1 have wasted here — 
To draw long dreams of beauty, love, and power, 
From founts of hope that never will outrun, 
And dunk all life’s quintessence in an hour, 

Give me the days when I was twenty-one I 


ROGER-BONTEMPS. 

Aux gens atrabilaires 
Pour exemple donne, 

En un temps de miseres 
Roger-Bontemps est n6. 
Vivre obscur k sa guise, 
Narguer les m^contens • 
Eh gai ! e’est la devise 
Du gros Eoger-Boutemps* 
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Du cliapeau de sou pere 
CoifFe dana lea grands^ jours, 
De roses ou de lierre 
Le rajeunir toujours ; 
Mettre un inanteau de bure. 
Vied and de vingt ans ; 

Eh gai ! c’est la parure 
Du gros Roger>Boiiteiups. 

Posseder dans sa luittc 
Une table, un vieux lit, 

Des cartes, nno tliite, 

“Un broc qne Dieu remplit : 
Un portrait de maitresse, 
Un coffre et ricn dedans ; 
Eh gai ! c^est la richesso 
Du gros Roger-Bontemps, 

Aux enfans de la ville 
Montrcr de petits jeux ; 
Etre fesseur habile 
Dc contes gravel enx ; 

Nc parler que de danse 
Et d’almanachs chan tans : 
Eh gai ! o’est la science 
Du gros Roger-Bontepips. 

Eaute de vins d’61ite, 

Sabler eeux du canton : 
Pr^ferer Marguerite 
Aux dames du grand ton : 
De joie et de tendresse 
Remplir tons ses iiistaus : 
Eh gai 1 c’est la sagcsse 
Du gros Roger-Bontemps. 

Dire au ciel : Je me fie, 
Mou pire, k ta bont 6 ; 

De ma philosophic 
Pardonue le gatt4 ; 
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Que ma saison derni^re 
Soit encore iiii priiitemps ; 

Eh gai ! c’est la priere 
Du gros Boger-Bontenips. 

Vous pauvres pleias d’envie^ 

Vous riches pesireux, 

Vous, doiii le char devie 
Apres im cours heureux ; 

Vous qui perdrez peut-etre 
Des titres eclatans. 

Eh <>ai ! prenez pour maitre 
Le gros lloger-Bouteinps. 

— ♦ — 

JOLLY JACK. 

When fierce political debate 

Throughout the isle was storming, 

And Rads attacked the throne and state. 
And Tories the reforming, 

To calm the furious rage of each, 

And right the laud demented, 

Heaven sent us Jolly Jack, to teach 
The way to be contented. 

Jack’s bed was straw, ’t was warm and soft, 
His chair, a tiiree-legged stool ; 

His broken jug w'as emptied oft, 

Yet, somehow, always full. 

His mistress’ portrait decked the wall. 

His mirror had a crack ; 

Yet, gay and glad, though this was all 
His wealth, lived Jolly Jack. 

To give advice to avarice, 

Teach pride its mean condition, 

And preach good sense to dull pretence, 

Was honest Jack’s high mission. 
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Our simple statesman found his rule 
Of moral in the flagon. 

And held his philosophic school 

Beneath the “ George and Dragon/’ 

When village Soloiis cursed the Lords, 
And called the malt- tax sinful, 

Jack heeded not their angry words. 

But smiled and drank his skinful. 

And wjien men wasted health and life. 

In search of rank and riches, 

Jack marked aloof the paltry strife. 

And wore his threadbare breeches, 

I enter not tlie church,” he said. 

But I ’ll not seek to rob it ; ” 

So worthy Jack Joe Miller read. 

While others studied Cobbett. 

His talk it was of feast and fun ; 

His guide the Almanack ; 

From youth to age thus gayly run 
The life of Jolly Jack. 

And when Jack ]maYed, as oft he would. 
He Imnihly thanked his Maker ; 

I am,” said Ije, O Father good ! 

Nor Catholic nor Quaker : 

Give each his creed, let each proclaim 
Ilis catalogue of curses ; 

I trust ill Thee, and not in them. 

In Thee, and in Thy mercies ! 

‘^Forgive me if, midst all Thy works. 

No hint T see of damning; 

And think there ’s faith among the Turks, 
And hope for e’en the Brahmin. 
Harmless my mind is, and ray mirth. 

And kindly is my laughter : 

I cannot see the smiling earth, 

And think there *s hell hereafter.” 
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Jack dpd ; he left no legacy, 

Save that his story teaches j 
Content to peevish poverty ; 

Humility to riches. 

Ye scornful great, ye envious small, 
Come follow in his track ; 

We all were happier, if we all 
Would copy Jolly J4CK. 



IMITATION OF HORACE 


TO HIS SERVING BOY. 

Persicos odi 
Piier, apparatus ; 

Displiceut nexae 
Philyra coronae : 

Mitte sectari, 

Rosa quo locorum 
Sera moretur. 

Simplici myrto 
Nihil allabores 
Sedulus, euro : 

Neque te minis tr urn 
Dedecet myrtus, 

Neque me sub arct& 

Vite bibentem. 

— ♦— 

AD MINISTRAM. 

Dear Lucy, you know what my wish is, — 
I hate all your Frenchified fuss : 

Your silly entries and made dishes 
Were never intended for us. 

No footman in lace and in ruflBes 
Need dangle behind my arm-chair; 

And never mind seeking for truffles, 
Although they be ever so rare. 
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But a plain leg of mutton, my Lucy, 

I prithee get ready at three : 

Have it smoking, and tender and juicy, 
And what better meat can there be ? 
And when it has feasted the nmster, 

’T will amply suffice for the maid ; 
Meanwhile I will sinoke iny canaster, 
And tipple my ale in the shade. 
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THE KNIGHTLY GUERDON.^ 

Untrue to my IJlric I never could be, 

I vow by tli(' saints and the blessed Marie, 

Since the desolate lioiir when we stood by the shore. 
And your dark ^^alley waited to carry you o’er: 

My faitli then I ydi^lited, my love I confessM 

As I gave yon the Battle-Axe marked with your crest 

When th(i old barons met in my father’s old hall, 

Was not Edith the flower of tlie banquet and ball ? 

In the festival hour, on the lips of your bride, 

Was there ever a smile save Avith Tiikk at my side ? 
Alone in my turret I loved to sit best, 

To blazon your Banner and broider your crest. 

» “ WAPPINQ OLD STAIRS. 

•* Yoi^r Molly has never been false, she declares, 

Since the last time we parted at Wapping Old Stairs ; 

When I said that I would continue the satiie. 

And I gave you the ’bacco-box marked with iny name. 

When I passed a whole fortuiglit lietween decks with you. 

Did I e*er give a kiss, Tom, to one of your crew ? 

To be useful and kind to iny Thomas I stay’d. 

For his trousers I washed, and his grog too 1 made. 

“ Though you promised last Sunday to walk in the Mall 
With Susan from Deptford and likewise with Sail, 

In silence I stood your niikindness to hear, 

And only upbraided iny Tom with a tear. 

Why should Sail, or should Susan, than me be more prized? 

For the heart that is tnie, Tom, slumld ne’er be despised I 
Then be constant and kind, nor your Molly forsake, 

Still your tniusers 1 *11 wash and your grog too I ’ll make,** 
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The knights were assemblinl, the tourney was gay ! 

Sir Ulric rode first in the warrior-jnel6e. 

In the dire battle-hour, when the tourney was done, 

And you gave to auotiier the wreatii you had won ! 
Thougfi I never reproached tliee, cold, cold was my breast. 
As 1 thought of that Battle-axe, ah! and that crest ! 

But away with remembrance, no more will T pine 
Thfit others usurped for a timq what was mine 1 
There’s a Festival Hour for my Ulric and me : 

Once more, as of old, shall he bend at my knee ; 

Once more by the side of the kniglit 1 love best 
Shall I blazon his Banner and broider his crest. 


— 

THE ALMACK’S ADIEU. 

Your Fanny was never false-hearted, 

And this slie protests and she vows, 
From the triste moment wlien we parted 
On the staircase of Devonshire House ! 

I blushed when you asked me to marry, 

I vowed I would never forget ; 

And at parting T gave my dear Harry 
A beautiful viiiegarette 1 

We spent en province all December, 

And I ne’er condescended to look 
At Sir Charles, or the rich county member. 
Or even at that darling old Duke. 

You were busy with dogs and with horses. 
Alone in my chamber I sat, 

And made you the nicest of purses, 

And the smartest black satin cravat I 

At night with that vile Lady Frances 
(/0 /aisois mot tapisserie) 

You danced every one of the dances, 

And never once thought t»f poor me ! 
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Mo^i pauvre petit cceur ! what a shiver 
i lelt us slie danced the last set ; 

And you ^ave> O moii Dieu ! to revive her 
My beautiful vinegarette ! 

lleturu, love ! away with coquetting ; 

This flirliug disgraces a man ! 

And ah ! all the while you ’re forgetting 
The hfiart of your, poor little Fan ! 

Revims ! break away from those Circes, 
Revie ns, for a nice little chat ; 

And I ’ve made you the sweetest of purses. 
And a lovely black satin cravat ! 


WHEN THE GLOOM IS ON THE GLEN. 

WiiKN the moonlight ’s on the mountain 
And the gloom is on the glen. 

At the cross beside the fountain 
There is one will meet thee then. 

At tlie cross beside the fountain ; 

Yes, the cross beside the fountain, 

There is one will meet thee then ! 

I have braved, since first we met, love. 

Many a danger in my course ; 

But I never can forget, love, 

Tliat dear fountain, that old cross, 

Where, her mantle shrouded o’er her — 

For the winds were chilly then — 

First I met my Leonora, 

When the gloom was on the glen. 

Many a clime I ’ve ranged since then, love. 
Many a land I Ve wandered o’er ; 

But a valley like that glcii, love. 

Half so dear 1 never sor ) 
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Ne’er saw maiden fairer, coyer, 

Tlian wert tliou, iny true love, wlier 
lu the gloaming first I saw yer, 

In the gloaming of the glen ! 

♦— 

THE llED FLAG. 

Where the quiverin|^ lightning flings 
His arrows from out the clouds. 

And the howling ten»pest sings 
And whistles among the slirouds, 

’T is pleasant, ’tis pleasant to ride 
Along the foaming brine — 

Wilt bo the Hover’s bride ? 

Wilt follow him, lady mine ? 

Hurrah ! 

For the bonny, bonny brine. 

Amidst the storm and rack. 

You shall see our galley pass, 

As a serpent, lithe and black, 

Glides thnmgh tlic waving grass. 

As the vulture swift and dark, 

Down on the ring-dove flies, 

You shall see the Hover's bark 
Swoop down upon liis prize. 

Hu r rail ! 

For the bonny, bonny prize. 

Over her sides we dash. 

We gallop across her deck — 

Ha ! there ’s a ghastly gash 

On the merchaiit-capfaiu’s iu;ck — 
Well shot, well shot, old Ned 1 

Well struck, well struck, black James ! 
Our arms are red, and our foes are dead, 
And we leave a ship in flames ! 

Hurrah ! 

For the bonny, bonny flames ! 
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DEAR JACK. 

Dear Jack, this white mug that with Guinness I fill, 
And drink to the health of sweet Nan of the Hill, 
Was once Tommy Tosspot’s, as jovial a sot 
As e'er drew a spigot, or drain’d a full pot — 

In drinking all round ’t was his joy to surpass, 

And with all merry tipplers lie swigg’d off his glass. 

One morning in summer, while seated so snug, 

III the porch of his garden, discussing his jug. 

Stern Death, on a sudden, to Tom did appear. 

And said, Honest Thomas, come take your last bier. 
We kneaded his clay in the shape of this can, 

From which let us drink to the liealth of iny Nan. 

— 

COMMANDERS OF THE FAITHFUL. 

The Pope he is a happy man, 

His Palace is the Vatican, 

And there he sits and drains his can : 

The Pope he is a happy man. 

I often say when I’m at home, 

I ’d like to be the Pope of Rome. 

And then there ’s Sultan Saladin, 

That Turkish Soldan full of sin; 

He has a hundred wives at least. 

By which his pleasure is increased : 

I've often wished, I hope no sin. 

That I were Sultan Saladin. 

But no, the Pope no wife may choose, 

And so I would not wear his shoes ; 

No wine may drink the proud Paynim. 

And so I ’d rather not be him : 

My wife, my wine, 1 love, I hope, 

Aiid would neither Turk nor Pope. 
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WHEN MOONLIKE ORE THE HAZURE SEAS. 

When aioonlike ore the hazure seas 
111 soft effulgence swells, 

When silver jews and balmy breaze 
Bend down the Lily’s bells ; 

When calm and deap, the rosy sleap 
Has lapt your soal in dreeins, 

R Hangeline ! R lady mine I 
Dost thou remember Jeames ? 

I mark thee in the Marble All, 

Where England’s loveliest shine — 

I say the fairest of them hall 
Is Lady Hangeline. 

My soul, in desolate eclipse, 

With recollection teems — 

And then I bask, with weeping lips, 

Dost thou remember Jeames ? 

Away ! I may not tell thee hall 
This soughring heart endures — 

There is a lonely sperrit-call 
That Sorrow never cures ; 

There is a little, little Star, 

That still above me beams ; 

It is the Star of Hope — but ar ! 

Dost thou remember J eames ? 


KING CANUTE. 

King Canute was weary hearted ; he had reigned for years a 
score. 

Battling, struggling, pushing, fighting, killing itmeh and robbing 
more ; 

And he thouglit upon fiis actions, walking by the wild seashore. 
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’Twixt tlie Chancellor and Bishop walked the King with steps 
sedate, 

Chamberlains and grooms came after, silversticks and goldsticks 
great. 

Chaplains, aides-de-camp, and pages, — all the officers of state. 

Sliding after like his shadow, pausing when he chose to pause, 

If a frown his face contracted, straight the courtiers dropped 
their jaws ; 

If to laugh the king was minded, out they burst in loud hee-haws. 

But that day a something vexed him, that was clear to old and 
young : 

Thrice iiis Grace had yawned at table, when Ins favorite glee- 
men sung, 

Once the Queen would have consoled hi)n, but he bade her hold 
her tongue. 

“ Something ails my gracious master,” cried the Keeper of the 
Seal. 

“ Sure, my lord, it is the lampreys served to dinner, or the 
veai ? ” 

P^a ! ” exclaimed the angry monarch, “ Keeper, T is not that 
I feel. 

“ ’T is the heart, and not the dinner, fool, that doth my rest 
impair : 

Can a king be great as 1 am, prithee, and yet know no care? 

Oh, Ihn sick, and tired, and weary.” — Some one cried, “The 
King’s arm-chair ! ” 

^’heu towards the lackeys turning, quick my Lord the Keeper 
nodded, 

Straight the King’s great chair was brought him, by two foot- 
men able-bodied ; 

Languidly he sank into it : it was comfortably wadded. 

‘‘ Leading on my fierce companions,” cried he, “ over storm and 
brine, 

I have fought and I have conquered I Where was glory like to 
mine ? ” 

Loudly all the courtiers echoed : Where is glory like to thine? ” 
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“ What avail me all my kingdoms ? Weary am I now and old ; 

Those fair sons I have begotten, long to see me dead and cold ; 

Would I were, and quiet buried, underneath the silent mould I 

‘‘Oh, remorse, the writhing serpent! at my bosom tears and 
bites ; 

Horrid, horrid things I look on, though I put out all the lights ; 

Ghosts of ghastly recollections troop about my bed at nights. 

“ Cities burning, convents blazing, red with sacrilegious fires; 

Mothers weeping, virgins screaming : vainly for their slaughtered 
sires.” — 

“ Such a tender conscience,” cries the Bishop, “ every one 
admires. 

“ But for such unpleasant bygones, cease, my gracious lord, to 
search. 

They ’re forgotten and forgiven by our Holy Mother Church; 

Never, never does she leave her benefactors in the lurch. 

“ Look ! the land is crowned with minsters, which your Grace’s 
bounty raised ; * 

Abbeys filled with holy men, where you and Heaven are daily 
praised : 

You^ Tuy lord, to think of dying ? on my conscience I ’m 
amazed ! ” 

“ Nay, I feel,” replied King Canute, that “my end is drawing 
near.” 

“ Don’t say so,” exclaimed the courtiers (striving each to squeeze 
a tear). , 

“Sure your Grace is strong and lusty, and may live this fifty 
year.” 

“ Live these fifty years ! ” the Bishop roared, with actions made 
to suit. 

“ Are you mad, my good Lord Keeper, thus to speak of King 
Canute! 

Men have lived a thousand years, and sure his Majesty will do ’t. 
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“ Adam, Enocli, Lamecli, Caiiian, Malialeel, Metliusela, 

Lived nine hundred years apiece, and may n’t the King as well 
as they ? ” 

** Fervently,” exclaimed the Keeper, “ fervently I trust he may.” 

“ He to die ? ” resumed the Bisho]). “ He a mortal like to us ? 
Death was not for him intended, though communis omnibus : 
Keeper, you are irreligious, for to talk and cavil thus. 

“ With iiis wondrous skill in healing ne’er a doctor can compete, 
Loathsome lepers, it he touch them, start up clean upon their 
feet ; 

Surely he could raise the dead up, did his Highness think it meet. 

Did not once the Jewish captain stay the sun upon tlie hill, 
And, the while he slew the foemen, bid the silver moon stand 
still ? 

So, no doubt, could gracious Canute, if it were his sacred will.” 

“ Miglit I stay the sun above us, good Sir Bishop ? ” Canute 
• cried; 

Could I bid the silver moon to pause upon her heavenly ride P 
If the moon obeys my orders, sure 1 can command the tide. 

Will the advancing waves obey me, Bishop, if I make the 
sign ? ” 

Said the Bishop, bowing lowly, Laud and sea, my lord, are 
thine.” 

Canute turned towards the ocean — “ Back ! ” he said, “ thou 
foaming brine. 

From the sacred shore I stand on, I command thee to retreat ; 
Venture not, thou stormy rebel, to approach thy master’s seat : 
Ocean, be thou still ! I bid thee come not nearer to my feet ! ” 

But the sullen ocean answered with a louder, deeper roar. 

And the rapid waves drew nearer, falling sounding on the shore ; 
Back the Keeper and the Bishop, back the king and courtiers 
bore. 
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And lie sternl;^ bade them never more to kneel to human clay, 
But alone to praise and worship That whicli earth and seas obey * 
And his golden crown of empire never wore he from that day. 
King Canute is deadi and gone t Parasites exist alway. 


FRIAR’S SONG. 

Some love the matin-chimes, which tell 
The hour of prayer to sinner : 

But better far’s the mid-day bell, 
Wliich speaks the liour of dinner ; 

For when I see a smoking fish, 

Or capon drown’d in gravy, 

Or noble haunch on silver dish, 

Full glad I sing my ave. 

My pulpit is an alehouse bench, 
Whereon I sit so jolly ; 

A smiling rosy country wench 
My saint and patron holy. 

I kiss her cheek so red and sleek, 

I press her ringlets wavy, 

And in her willing ear I speak 
A most religious ave. 

And if I ’m blind, yet Heaven is kind^ 
And holy saints forgiving ; 

For sure he leads a right good life 
Who thus admires good living. 

Above, they say, our flesh is air. 

Our blood celestial ichor : 

Oh, grant ! mid all the changes there. 
They may not change our liquor ! 
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ATRA CURA. 

Before I lost iny five poor wits, 

I mind me of a Romish clerk, 

Who sang how Care, the phantom dark. 
Beside the belted horseman sits. 
Methouglit 1 saw the grisly sprite 
Jump up but now behind my Knight. 

And though he gallop as he may, 

I mark that cursed monster black 
Still sits behind his honor’s back. 

Tight squeezing of liis heart alway. 

Like two black Templars sit they there. 
Beside one crupper, Knight and Care. 

No knight am 1 with peunoned spear. 
To prance upon a bold destrere : 

I will not have black Care prevail 
Upon my long-eared charger’s tail. 

For lo, T am a witless fool. 

And laugh at Grief and ride a mule. 


REQUIESCAT. 

Under the stone you behold. 

Buried, and coffined, and cold, 

Lieth Sir Wilfrid the Bold. 

Always he marched in advance. 
Warring in FIandei*s and France, 
Doughty with sword and with lance. 

Famous in Saracen fight. 

Rode in his youth the good Kiiight, 
Scattering Faynims iu flight. 
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Brian the Templar untrua, 

Eairlv in tourney he slew. 

Saw Hierusalem too. 

Now he is buried and gone, 

Lyin^ beneath the gray stone : 
Where sliall you find such a one T 

Long time his widow deplored. 
Weeping the fate of her lord, 
Sadly cut off by the sword. 

When she was eased of her pain, 
Came the good Lord Athelstane, 
When her ladysinp married again. 


LINES UPON MY SISTER’S PORTRAIT. 

BY THE LORD SOUTHDOWN. 

The castle towers of Bareaeres are fair upon the lea, 

Where the cliffs of bonny Diddlesex rise up from out tlie sea: 

I stood upon the donjon keep and view’d the country o’er, 

I saw the lands of Bareaeres for fifty miles or moi'e. 

I stood upon the donjon keep — it is a sacred place, — 

Where floated for eight hundred years the banner of my race ; 
Argent, a dexter sinople, and gules an azure field : 

There ne’er was ttobler cognizance on knightly warrior’s shield. 

The first time England saw the shield ’t was round a Norman ' 
neck, 

On board a ship from Valery, King William was on deck. 

A Norman lance the colors wore, in Hastings’ fatal fray — 

St. Willibald for Bareaeres 1 ’twas double gules that day! 

0 Heaven and sweet St. Willibald ! in many a battle since 
A loyal-hearted Bareaeres has ridden by fiis Prince I 
At Acre with Planfagenet, with Edward at Poictiers, 

The pennon of tlic Bareaeres was foremost on the spears ! 
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was 'pleasant in the battle-shock to hear oar war-cry ringing : 
Oh grant me, sweet St. Willibald, to listen to such singing! 
Three hundred steel-clad gentlemen, we drove tlie foe before us, 
And thirty score of British bows kept twanging to the chorus ! 

0 knights, my noble ancestors 1 and shall I never hear 
St. Willibald for Bareacres through battle ringing clear ? 

1 'd cut me off this strong right hand a single hour to ride. 

And strike a blow for Bareacres, my fathers, at your side 1 
Dash down, dash down, you Mandolin, beloved sister mine ! 
Those blushing lips may never sing the glories of our line : 

Our ancient castles echo to tlie clumsy feet of churls, 

The spiniiiiig-jenny houses in the mansion of our Earls. 

Sing not, sing not, my Angeline ! in days so base and vile, 

'T were sinful to be happy, ’t were sacrilege to smile. 

I ’ll hie me to my lonely hall, and by its cheerless hob 
1 ’ll muse on other days, and wish — and wish I were — A S^ob 



THE 


LEGEND OP ST. SOPEIIA OP KTOPF. 

AN EPIC POEM, IN TWENTY BOOKS. 


!• 

dm ribes ^ THOUSAND years ago, or more, 
tiie city and A city filled with burghers stout, 

Kiow ^^ioff girt with ramparts round about, 

or Kiova. Stood ou the rocky Dnieper shore. 

Ill armor bright, by day and night, 

The sentries they paced to and fro. 

Well guarded and walled was this town, and called 
By different names, I ’d have you to know ; 

For if you looks in the geography books, 

In those dictionaries the name it varies, 

And they write it off Kieff or KiofiP, Kiova or Kiow. 

II. 

Thus guarded without by wall and redoubt, 
Kiova within was a place of renown. 

With more advantages than in those dark ago;: 
Were commonly known to belong to a town. 
There were phiQCS and squares, and each year four fairs, 

And regular alciermen and regular lord-mayors ; 

And streets, and alleys, and a bishop’s palace ; 

And a church with clocks for the orthodox — 

With clocks and with spires, as religion desii’cs ; 

And beadles to whip the bad little boys 
Over their poor little corduroys. 

In service-time, when they did rdt make a noise ; 

And a chapter and dean, and a cathedral-greeu 
With ancient trees, underneath whose shades 
Wandered nice young nursery-maids. 


Its build- 
ings, public 
works, and 
ordinances, 
religious 
and civil. 
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Ding-dong, diug-dong, ding-ding-a-ring-ding, 

The bells they made a iricrry merry ring. 

From the tall tall steeple ; and all tiie people 
(Except the Jews) came and hlled the pews — 

Poles, Kussums and Germans, 

To hear the sermons 

Which Hyacinth preached to those Germans and 
Poles, 

For the safety of their souls. 


The poet 
shows how 
a (‘crtaiti 
priest dwell 
at Kiofr, a 
godly 
olergyjiiaii, 
andoDolluit 
juviU'hed 
ran; good 
sermons. 


III. 

A worthy priest he was and a stout — 
You We seldom looked on such a one ; 
For, tliough he fasted thrice in a week, 
Yet nevertluiless Ins skin was sleek ; 

His waist it spanned two yards about 
And he weighed a score of stone. 


now this 
priest was 
short Mild 
fat of body. 


IV. 

A worthy priest for fasting and prayer 
And mortitication most deserving; 

And as for preaching beyond compare, 

He M exert his powers for three or four hours, 
With greater pith tliau Sydney Smith 
Or the Reverend Edward Irving. 


And like 
unto tlie 
author of 
“ .Plymley'« 
Letters.” 


V. 


He was the prior of Saint Sophia 
(A Cockney rhyme, but no better T know) — 

Of St. Sopliia, that Church in Kiow, 

Built by missionaries T can’t tell when ; ^ 

Who* by their discussions converted the Russians, 
And made them Cliristian men. 


Of what 
convent he 
WHS prior, 
and when 
the voiivent 
was built. 


VI. 

Sainted Sophia (so the legend vows) 

With special favor did regard this house ; 

And to uphold her converts’ new devotion 
Her sbitue (needing but her legs for sliip) 
Walks of itself across the German Ocean ; 
And of a sudden perches 
In this -the best of churches, 


Of Saint 
Sophia of 
Kioff'; and 
how her 
statue mi- 
raculously 
travelled 
thither. 


Whither all Kiovites come and pay it grateful worship. 
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And how 
Kioff 

should have 
been a 
happy city ; 
hut that 


Certain 
wicked Cos- 
sacks did 
besiege it. 


Murdering 
the citizens. 


Until they 
egreed to 
})ay a trib- 
ute yearly. 


How they 
paid the 
tribute, and 
then sud- 
denly re- 
fused it. 

To the won- 
der of the 
Cossack 
envoy. 


vn. 

Thus with her patron-saints and pious preachers 
Eecorded here in catalogue precise, 

A goodly city, worthy magistrates, 

You would have thought in all the Russian states 
The citizens the hap])icst of all creatures, — 

The town itself a perfect Paradise. 

vni. 

No, alas I this well-built city 
Was in a perpetual fidget ; 

For the Tartars, without pity, 

Did remorselessly besiege it. 

Tartars fierce, with sword and sabres, 

Huns and Turks and suqh as these, 

Envied much their ])eaccful neighbors 
By the blue Borysihenes. 

Down they came, these ruthless Russians, 

From their steppes, and woods, and fens. 

For to levy contributions 
On the peaceful citizens. 

Winter, Summer, Spring, and Autumn, 

Down they came to peaceful Kioff, 

Killed the burghers when they caught ^em. 

If their lives they would not buy off. 

Till the city, quite confounded 
By the ravages they made. 

Humbly with their chief compounded. 

And a yearly tribute paid. 

Which (because their courage lax was) 

They discharged while they were able: 
Tolerated thus the tax was, 

Till it grew intolerable, 

And the Calmuc envoy sent, 

As before to take ibeir dues all, 

Got, to his astonishment, 

A unanimous refusal 1 
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“ Men of Kiofi' ! ” ihns rourngeous 
Did tlie stont lord-ina^^or harangue tljeni, 
Wlierefore pay these sneaking wages 
To the hectoring Russians ? hang them ! 

“ Hark ! I liear Uie awful cry of 
Oiir forefathers in their graves ; 

“ ‘ Fight ye citizens of Kioff ! 

Kioff was not made for slaves.* 

‘‘All too long have ye betrayed her; 

Rouse, ye men and aldermen, 

Send the insolent invader — 

Send him starving back again.** 


Of a mighty 

gallant 

speech. 


That the 

lord-mayor 

made. 


Exhorting 
the burghers 
to pay no 
longer. 


IX. 


He spoke and he sat down ; the people of the town, 
Who were fired with a brave emulation. 

Now rose with one accord, and voted thanks unto 
the lord- 

Mayor for his oration : 


Of their 
thanks and 
heroic 
resolves 


The envoy they dismissed, never placing in his fist They dis- 

TniKH flip pn* 

So much as a single shilling ; voy, and set 

And all with courage fired, as his lordship he desired, 

At once set about their drilling. 


Then every city ward established a guard, 

Diurnal and nocturnal : 

Militia volunteers, light dragoons, and bombardiers, 
With an alderman for colonel. 


Of the City 
guard; viz. 
militia, 
dragoons, 
and bom- 
bardiers, and 
their com- 
manders. 


* There was muster and roll-calls, and repairing city walls, 
And filling up of fosses : 

And the captains and the majors, so gallant and an™'^ 
courageous, captains, 

A-ridirig about on their bosses. 


To be guarded at all hours they built themselves The fortifi- 

7 - , * cations and 

watch-towers, artillery. 

With every tower a man on ; 

And surely arid secure, each from out his embrasure, 

Looked down the iron cannon ! 
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A battle-soiig was writ for tlio theatre, where it 
Was sung with vast energy 

Of the con- rapturous applause; and besides, the public 

duct of the cause, 

a<itorH uiid 

the clergy. Was supported by the clergy. 

The pretty ladies’-rnaids were pinning of cockades, 

And tying on of sashes ; * 

And dropping gentle tears, while their lovers bluster’d fierce. 
About gunshot and gashes ; 

Of the Tlie ladies took the hint, and all day were scraping 

ludiCii ; lijlt, 

As became their softer genders ; 

And got bandages ainl beds for the limbs and for the heads 
Of the city’s brave defenders. 


The men, both young and old, felt resolute and bold. 
And panted hot for glory ; 


And, finally, 
of the tay- 
lors. 


Even the tailors ’gan to brag, and embroidered on 
their flag, 


“ AUT WINCEllE AUT MORI.’’ 


X. 

OftiieCos- Seeing the city’s resolute condition, 

strata- The Cossack chief, too cunning io despise it, 
gem-, himself, “ Not having ammunition 

Wherewith to batter the place in proper form, 
Some of tliese nigiits I ’ll carry it by storm, 

And sudden escalade it or surjirise it. 

gV/er. however, if the cits stand finnish.’' 

victorie. He rode up to the city gates ; for answers, 

Out rushed an eager troop of the town e/i/e, 
And straiglitway did begin a gallant skirmish : 
The Cossack hereupon did sound retreat, 
Leaving the victory with the city lancers. 

What pris- They took two prisoners and as many horses, 
took* And the whole town grew quickly so elate 

' With this small victory of their virgin forc^-f , 
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That they did deem tlieir privates and comniaudei:s 
So many Cfesars, Pompeys, Ale^Candcrs, 

Napoleons, or Fredericks the Great. 


And puffing with inordinate conceit 

Tiiey utterly des})ised these Cossack thieves ; 
And thought the ruffians easier to beat 
Than porters (Jarpets think, or ushers boys. 
Meanwhile, a sly spectator of their joys, 

The Cossack captain giggled in liis sleeves. 


And how 
coiK-eited 
they were. 


Of the Cos- 
sack chief,'- 
his orders i 

’T was done ; and when they met the town battalions, 

The Cossacks, as if frightened at. their valiance, 

Turned tail, and bolted like so many sheep. 


“ Whene’er you meet you stupid city hogs ’’ 

(H i) bade his troops precise this order keep), 

‘‘ Don’t stand a moment — run away, you dogs ! ” 


They fled, obedient to their captain’s order : And howht 

And now this bloodless siege a month liad lasted, retreat. 
When, viewing the country round, the city warder 
(VVlio, like a faithful weathercock, did perch 
Upon tlie steepl(‘ of St. Sophy’s church), 

Sudden his trumpet took, and a mighty blast he blasted. 


His voice it miglif be lieard througli all the streets 
(n e was a warder wondrous strong in lung), 
Victory, victory ! the foe retreats ! ” 

“ The foe retreats ! ” each cries to each he meets ; 
t “ The foe retreats ! ” each in his turn repeats. 


The warder 
proclayms 
the Cos- 
sacks’ re- 
treat, and 
the (Mtie 
greatly re- 
joyees. 


Gods ! how the guns did roar, and bow the joy-bells rung ! 


Arming in haste his gallant city lancers, 

The mayor, to learn if true the news might be, 

A league or two out issued with his praucers. 

The Cossacks (something had given their courage a damper) 
Hastened their flight, and ’gan like mad to scamper : 

Blessed be all the saints, Kiova town was fret? ! 
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XI. 

Now, puffed with pride, the mayor grew vain, 

Fought all his batth^s o’er again ; 

And thrice he routed all Ids foes, and thrice he slew the slain. 

’T is true he might amuse himself thus, 

And not be very murderous ; 

For as of those wdio to deal h were done 
The number was exactly nove^ 

His lordship, in his soul’s elation. 

Did take a bloodless recreation — 

Hereof tiu! Hoiiig home again, he did ordain 
citie’s re- A V(TV Splendid cold collation 
j‘*ynnKs. ^1^^ magistrates and the corporation ; 

Likewise a grand illumination, 

For the amusement of the nation. 

That jught tin’ theatres were free, 

The conduits they ran Malvoisic ; 

Each house that night did beam with light 

A]id sound with ndrth and jollity : 

But shame, 0 Shame ! not a, soul in the towui, 

Now" the city wns safe and the Cossacks flown. 

Ever thought of tlie bountiful saint by whose care 
The town had been rid of these terrible Turks — 

Said even a [)rayer to that patroness fair, 

For these her wondrous works ! 

Ijord Hyacinth waited, the meekest of priors — 

He wanted at church with the rest of his friars ; 

He went there at noon and he waited till ten, 
Expecting in vain the lord-mayor and his men. 

He waited and waited from mid-day to dark ; 

But in vain — you might search 11 1 rough the wdude of the church. 
Not a layman, alas ! to the city’s disgrace, 

From mid-day to dark showed Ins nose in tlic place. 

The pew-woman, organist, beadle, and clerk, 

Kept away from their work, and were dancing like mad 
Awuiy in the streets with the other mad people, 

Not thinking to pray, but to guzzle and tipple 
Wherever the drink might be had. 


And its 
piety. 


How the 
priest, Hya- 
cinth, 
waited at 
chundi and 
nobody 
came 
thither. 
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Xll. 

Amidst this din and revelry throughout the city roar- How 

illg, to bid thwTfi 

The silver moon rose silently, and high in heaven 
soaring ; 

Prior Hyacinth was fervently upon his knees adoring ; 

“ Towards my precious patroness this conduct sure unfair is ; 

I cannot think, I must confess, what keeps the dignitaries 

And our good mayor away, unless some business them contraries.” 

He puts his long white mantle on and forth the prior sallies — 

(His })ious thouglits were bent upon good deeds and not on 
malice) : 

Heavens ! liow the banquet lights they shone about the mayor’s 
palace ! 

About the hall the scullions ran with meats both fresh How the 

j ii ,1 grooiriH and 

and potted ; lackeys 

The pages came with cup and can, all for the guests jeered him. 
allotted ; 

Ah, liow tliey jeered that good fat man as up the stairs he trotted ! 

He entered in the ante-rooms where sat tlie mayor’s court in ; 

lie found a pack of drunken grooms a-dicing and a-sporting; 

The horrid wine and ’bacco fumes tliey set the prior a-snorting ! 

The prior thought he’d speak about their sins before he went 
hence, 

And lustily began to shout of sin and of repen terice ; 

The rogues, they kicked the prior out before he ’d done a sentence ! 


And having got no portion small or buffeting and tussling, 

*At last he reached the banquet-hall, where sat the mayor a-guz- 
zling, 

And, by his side his lady tall dressed out in white sprig muslin. 
Around the table in a ring the guests were dijiuking 


heavy ; 

They ’d drunk the church, and drunk the king, and 
the army and the navy ; 

In fact they ’d toasted everything. The prior said, 
“ God save ye ! ” 


And the 
mayor, 
mayoress’ 
and aider- 
men, being 
tipsie, re- 
fused to go 
to cburcb. 
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The mayor cried, Bring a silver cup — iliere'^s one upon the 
beau t’6t ; 

And, Prior, have the venison up — it ’s capital rechauffe^ 

And so, Sir Priest, you ’ve come to sup? And pray you, how ’s 
Saint Sophy ? 

The priops lace quite red was grown, with horror and with anger ; 
He flung the prolFered goblet down — it made a liideous clangor; 
And ’gan a-preaching with a frown — he was a fierce haranguer. 

He tried the mayor and alderman — they all set up a-jeering ; 

He tried the common-councilmen — they too began a-sneering ; 
He turned towards the mayoress then, and iioped to get a 
hearing. 

He knelt and seized her dinner-drcss, made of the muslin snowy, 
‘‘ To church, to church, my sweet mistress ! ” he cried ; “the way 
1 11 show ye.” 

Alas, the lady-mayoress fell back as drunk as Chloe ! 

XTTl, 

How the Out from this dissolute and drunken court 

prior wont i • i • • i . i. 

back alone. Went the good prior, Ins eyes with weeping dim: 

He t ried the peo])le of a meaner sort — 

They too, alas, were bent upon their sport, 

Apd not a single soul would follow him 1 

But all were swigging sclinaps and guzzling beer. 

He found the cits, their daughters, sons, and spouses. 

Spending the live-long night in fierce carouses : 

Alas, unthinking of the danger near! 

One or two sentinels the ramparts guarded, 

The rest were sharing in the general feast: 

“ God wot, our tifisy town is poorly warded ; 

Sweet Saint Sophia help us ! ” cried the priest. 

Alone he entered the cathedral gate, 

Careful he locked the mighty oaken door; 

Witliin his comiiany of monks did wait, 

A dozen poor old pious men — no more. 

Oh, but it grieved the gentle prior sore, 

To think of those lost souls, given up to drink and fate ! 
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The mighty outer gate well barred and. fast, 

Tiie poor old friars stirred their poor old bones, 

And pattering swiftly on the damp cold stones. 

They through the solitary chancel passed. 

The chancel walls looked black and dim and vast, 

And rendered, ghost4ike, melancholy tones. 

Onward the fathers sped, till coming nigh a 

Small iron gate, the whicli they entered quick at, 
They locked and double-locked the inner wicket 
And stood within the chapel of Sophia. 

Vain were it to describe tfiis sainted place, 

V^nin to describe tliat celebrated trojdiy. 

The venerable statue of Saint Sophy, 

Which formed its chiefest ornament and grace. 

Here the good prior, his personal griefs and sorrows 
In his extreme devotion quickly merging, 

At once began ^o pray with voice sonorous ; 

The other friars joined in })ious chorus. 

And j)asscd tlie night in singing, praying, scourging, 
In honor of Sophia, that sweet virgin. 


And shut 
hiinselt into 
Saint 
Sophia’s 
(Uiapt'l with 
his brethren. 


XIV. 

Leaving tlius the pious priest in The episode 

\ ofSnenzofr 

Humble penitence and jiraycr, and Ka- 

And the greedy cits a-fcustiiig, 

Let us to the walls repair. 

Walking by the sentry-boxes. 

Underneath the silver moon, 

Lo ! the sentry boldly cocks his — 

Boldly cocks his musketoon. 

Sneezoff was his designation, 

Fair- haired boy, forever pitied ; 

For to take his cruel station, 

He but now Katinka quirted. 
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Poor in purse were both, but rich in 
Tender love’s delicious plenties ; 

She a damsel of the kitchen, 

He a haberdasher’s ’prentice. 

’Tinka, maiden tender-hearted, 

Was dissolved in tearful fits, 

On that fatal night she ])arted 

Prom her darling fair-haired Pritz. 

Warm her soldier lad she wrapt in 
Comforter and muffettee ; 

Called him general” and “captain,” 
Thougli a simple private he. 

“On your bosom wear this plaster, 

’T will defend you from the cold ; 

In your pi])e smoke this canaster, 
Smuggled ’t is, iny love, and oldj* 

“All the night, my love, I ’ll miss you.’^ 
Thus slie spoke ; and from the door 

P’air- haired SneezolF made his issue. 

To return, alas, no more. 

He it is who calmly walks his 
Walk beneath the silver moon ; 

He it is who boldly cocks his 
Detonating musketoon. 

He th(i bland canaster puffing. 

As upon his round he paces. 

Sudden sees a raganmffin 

Clambering swiftly up the glacis. 

“ Who goes there ? ” exclaims tlie sentry ; 

“ When the sun has once gone down 

No one ever makes an entry 
Into this here fortified town ! ” 
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Shouted tlius the watchful Sneczolf ; 

But, ere any one replied, 

Wretched youtlO he fired his piece off 
Started, staggered, groaned, and died ! 


How the 
seiitrie 
Sneezoff 
was sur- 
prised aud 
slayii. 


XV. 


How the 
CossnclvK 
rushed in 
suihlenly 
and took 
the citie. 


Ah, full well might the sentinel cry, '*Who goes 
there?” 

But echo was frightened tpo much to declare. 

Who goes there ? who goes there ? Can any one 
swear 

To the number of sands stir les bords de la tner, 

Or the whiskers of D’Orsay Count down to a hair ? 

As well might you tell of the sands the amount, 

Or number each hair in each curl of the Count, 

As ever proclaim the number and name 

Of the hundreds and thousands that up the wall came ! 

Down, down the knaves poured with fire aud willi sword : 

There were thieves from the Dauube and rogues from of the CoH^ 
the Don; sack troops. 

There were T’urks and Wallacks, and shouting Cossacks ; 

Of all nations and regions, aud tongues and religions — 

Jew, Christian, Idolater, Frank, Mussulman; 

All, horrible sight was Kiotf that night! 

The gates were all taken — no chance e’en of flight ; 

Aud with torch and with axe the bloody Cossacks 
‘Went hither and t, hither a-huuting in packs ; 

Tiiey slashed and they slew both Christian and Jew — 

Women and children, they slaughtered them too. 

Some, saving their throats, plunged into the moats, 

Or the river — but oh, they had burned all the boats ! 


Andof tliflir 
manner of 
buniinf^, 
murdering 
and ravish- 
ing. 


But here let us pause — for I can’t pursue further 
Tills scene of rack, ravishment, ruin, and miirther. 
Too well did the cunning old Cossack succeed! 

II is plan of attack was successful indeed ! 
riie night was his own — the town it’was gone; 

'T w^ a heap still a -burning of limber and stone. 


How they 
burned 
whole eiiie. 
down, save, 
the church. 
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Whereof the 
bells began 
to ring. 


How the 
Cossack 
chief bade 
them burn 
the church 
too. 


How they 
stormed it 
and of Hya- 
cinth, Ills 
anger 
thereat. 


His prayer 
to the Saint 
Sopliia. 


One building alone had escaped from the fires, 

Saint Sophy’s fair church, with its steeples and spires, 
Calm, stately, and white. 

It stood in the light ; 

And as if ’t would defy all the conqueror’s power, — 
As if nought bad occurred, 

Might clearly be heard 
The chimes ringing soberly every half-hour ! 


XVI. 

The city was defunct — silence succeeded 
Unto its last fierce agonizing yell ; 

And then it was the conqueror first heeded 
The sound of these calm bells. 

Furious towards lus aides-de-camp lie turns, 

And (speaking as if Byron’s works he knew) 

“ Villains ! ” lie fiercely erics, “ the city burns, 

Wliy not tlie temple too ? 

Burn me yon church, and murder all within! ” 

The Cossacks thundered at the outer door ; 

And Father llYaciutli, who heard the diu, 

(And thouglit himself and brcitliren in distress, 
Deserted by their lady patroness) 

Did to her statue turn, and thus his woes outpour. 


XVII. 

“ And is it thus, O falsest of the saints. 

Thou licarcst our complaints ? 

Tell me, did ever my attachment falter 
To serve thy altar ? 

Was not thy name, ere ever I did sleep. 

The last upon my lip ? 

Was not thy name the very first that broke 
From me when I awoke P 
Have I not tried with fasting, flogging, penaucQ, 
And mortified countenance 
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•For to find favor, So[>hy, iu thy sight ? 

And lo ! this night, 

Forgetful of rny prayers, and thiue own promise* 

Thou turnesL from us ; 

Lettest the heathen enter in our city. 

And, without pity, 

Murder our hurghers, seize upon their spouses, 

Burn down their houses ! 

Is such a breach of faitli to be endured ? 

See what a lurid 

Light from the insolent invader’s torches 
Shines on your ]H)rches ! 

E’en now, with thundering battering-ram and hammer 
And hideous clamor ; 

With axemen, swordsmen, pikemen, billmen, bowmen. 
The conquering foernen, 

O Sopliy, btjat your gate about your ears, 

Alas ! and here ’s 
A humble company of pious men. 

Like muttons iu a pen, 

Whose souls shall quickly from tlieir bodies be thrusted, 
Because in you they trusted. 

Do you not know the Calmuc chiefs desires — 

Kill all Tirn friars! 

And you, of all the saints most false ^and fickle, 

Leav^c us in this abominable pickle.” 

“• Rash Hy acinthhs ! ” # 

(Here, to the asi.oiilsbment of all her backers, suddenlie 
Saint Sopliy, opening wide her wooden jaws, speaks, 
Like to a pair of German walnut-crackers. 

Began), T did not think you had been thus, — 

O monk of little faith ! Is it because 
A rascal scum of filthy Cossack heathen 
Besiege our town, that you distrust in me, then P 
Think’st thou that 1, who in a former day 
Did walk across the Sea of Marmora 
(Not mentioning, for shortness, other seavs), — 

That 1, who skimmed the broad BorystheueSj 
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Williout so much as wetting of nij toes, 

Am friglitened fit a set of men like those ? 

1 liave a niincl to leave you to your fate : 

Such cowardice as this rny scorn inspires.’' 

But is inter- Saint Sophy was here 

rupted hy . i . • i i 

the break- Lilt slioi’t lu her words, 

Oussacks?^*^ Bioment in tumbled the gate, 

And with a wdld cheer. 

And a clasliing of swords, 

Swift til rough the church porches. 

With a waving of torches. 

And a sliriek and a yell 
Like the devils of hell. 

With pike and with axe 
In rushed the Cossacks, — 

In rushed the Cossacks, crying, “ Murder the friars ! " 

(•intf/^his ‘ what a thrill felt Hyacinth, 

outrageous Wlicii he hcfird that villanous shout Calmuc 

Hjdre.ss ; iS'ow, thought lic, luy trial begiiineih ; 

Saints, O give me courage and pluck ! 

Courage, boys, ’t is useless to funk 1 " 

Thus unto the friars lie began : 

‘‘ Never let it be said that a monk 
Is not likewise a gentleman. 

Tfiough the patron saint of the church, 

Spite of all that we ’ve done and we Ve pray'd. 

Leaves us wickedly here in the lurch, 

Hang it gentlemen, who 's afraid ! ” ‘ 

Aud prepa- As thus the gallant Hyacintiuis spoke. 

ration for -*1 ” • ' J V 

dying. He, with an air as easy and as tree as 

If the quick-corning murder were a joke, 
Eolded his robes around his sides, and took 
Place under sainted Sophy’s legs of oak, 

Like Ctesar at the statue of Pompeius. 

I'he monks no leisure had about to look 
(Eacii being absorbi^d in his partieuhy ease), 

Else bad tliey seen with what celestial grace 
A wooden smile stole o’er the saint’s mahogany face. 
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“ Well done, well done, Hyacintlius, niy son !*’ h 
Thus spoke the sainted statue. speecb.^^ 

Though you doubted me in the liour of need, 

And spoke of me very rude indeed, 

You deserve good luck for showing such pluck, 

And I won’t be angry at you.” 


The monks by-standing, one and all. 

Of this wondrous scene bdiolders, 

To this kind promise listened content, 

And could n’t contain their astonishment, 
When Saint Sophia moved and went 
Down from her wooden pedestal, 

And twisted her legs, sure as eggs is eggs. 
Round Hyacinthus’s sliouldcrs ! 


She gets on 
the prior’s 
shoulder 
straddle- 
back. 


“Ho! forwards,” cried Sophy, “tliere’s no time 
for waiting, 


And bids 
him run. 


The Cossacks are breaking the very last gate in : 

See the glare of their toreiies shines red through the grating ; 

We ’ve st ill the back door, and two minutes or more. 

Now boys, now or lU'-ver, we must make for the river, 

For we only are safe on the opposite shore. 

Run swiftly to-day, lads, if ever you ran, — 

Put out your best leg, Hyaciiitinis, my man ; 

And I’ll lay five to two that you carry us through, 

Only scamper as fast as you cau.” 


XVIII. 

Away went the priest through the little hack door, 

And ligld on his shoulders the image lie bore, ; 

The honest old priest was not punished the least, 
Though the image was eight feet, and he measured four. 
Away went the prior, and the monks at his tail 
Went snorting, and puffing, and panting full sail; 

And just as tlie last at the back door had passed, 

In furious hunt- behold at t he front 

The Tartars so fitiroe, with their terrible cheers ; 

With axes, and halberts, and muskets, and spears, 
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With torches a-flaming the chapel now came in. 

They tore up the mass-book, they stamped on the psalter. 

They pulled the gold crucifix down from the altar ; 

The vestments they burned with their blasphemous fires, 

And many cried, “ Curse on them ! where are the friars ? ” 
When loaded with plunder, yet seeking for more, 

(Jne chanced to fling open the little back door, 

Spied out the friars’ white robes and long shadows 
In the moon, scampering over the meadows. 

And stopped the Cossacks in the midst of tlicir arsons, 

And the lustily, “ ThKRE (JO TIIK PARSONS ! ” 

Tartars Witli a whoop and a yell, and a scream and a shout, 
a erhim. ^ 1 ^^^ wiiolc murderous body turned out ; 

And swift as the hawk pounces down on the pigeon, 

Pursued the poor short-winded men of religion. 

How the When the sound of that cheering came to the monks' 
friars . ” 

sweated. hearing, 

^ 0 Heaven ! how the poor fellows {)anted and blew 1 

At fighting not cunning, unaccustomed to running, 

When the Tartars came up, what the deuce should tlic^y do ? 

“ They’ll make us all martyrs, those bloodtliirsty Tartars! ” 
Quoth fat Father Peter to fat Father Hugh. 

The shouts they came clearer, the foe they drew nearer; 

Oh, how the bolts whistled, and how the lights shone I 
“ I cannot get further, this running is murther; 

Come carry me, some one ! ” cried big Fatlier John. 

And even the statue grew frightened, “ Od rat you ! ’* 

It cried, Mr. Prior, 1 wish you M get on !” 

On tagged the good friar, but nigher and nigher 
Appeared the fierce Russians, with sword and with fire. 

On tugged the good prior at Saint Sophy’s desire, — 

A scramble through bramble, through mud, and through mire, 
The swift arrows’ whizziness causing a dizziness. 

And the business, fit to expire. 

§xed”a”owa Hyacinth tugged, and the monks they tugged 

into their after : 

tayis* foemen pursued with a horrible laughter, 

And burl’d their long spears round the poor brethreu’s ears, 
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So true, that next day in the coats of each priest, 

Thougli never a virouiid was given, there were found 
A dozen arrows at least. 

Now the chase seemed at its worst, at the 

Prior and monks were fit to burst; astgdsp, 

Scarce you knew tlie which was first, 

Or pursuers or pursued ; 

When the statue, by Heaven’s grace. 

Suddenly did change the face 
Of this interesting race. 

As a saint, sure, only could. 


For as the jockey who at Epsom rides, 

When that his steed is spent and punished sore, 

Diggeth his heels into the courser’s sides, 

And thereby makes him run one or two furlongs more; 
Even thus, betwixt tlie eighth rib and the ninth. 

The saint rebuked the prior, that weary creeper ; 

Fresh strength into his limbs her kicks imparted. 

One bound he made, as gay as wlie?i he started. 

Yes, with his brethren clinging at his cloak, jimiped into 
The statue on Ins shoulders — fit to choke — 

One most tremendous bound made Hyacinth, 

And soused friars, statue, and all, slapdash into the Dnieper ! 


XIX. 


And when the Russians, in a fiery rank, 

Panting and fierce, drew up along the shore ; 
(For liere the vain pursuing they forbore 
Nor cared they to surpass the river’s bank), 

Then, looking from tlie rocks and rushes dank, 

A sight they witnessed never seen before. 

And which, with its accompaniments glorious. 

Is writ i’ the golden book, or liber aureus. 

Plump in the Dnieper flounced the friar and 
friends — 

They dangling round his neck, be fit to choke. 
When suddenly his most miraculous cloak 
Over the billowy waves itself extends, 


And how the 

Russiano 

saw 


The statue 
get off Hya- 
cinth his 
back, and 
sit down 
with the 
trial's on 
Hyacinth 
his cloak. 
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Down from his shoulders quietly descends 
The venerable Sophy’s statue of oak ; 
Which sitiiii" down upon tlie cloak so ample, 
Bids all the brethren follow its exam])Ie ! 

How in this her bidding sat, and sat at case ; 

manner of ' nn i * * • 

boat tiiey ihc statuc gall a gracious conversation, 

sayiedaway. (waving to the foe a salutation) 

Sail’d with her wondering happy proteges 

Gayly adown the wide Borystliencs, 

Until they came unto some friendly nation. 

And when the hcatlien had at length grown shy of 

Their conquest, she one day came back again to Kioif. 


XX. 

Finis, orthe ThiNK NOT, 0 RbaUER, THAT WB ’rE LAUGHING 
end. 

AT YOU ; 

You MAY GO TO KlOFF NOW, AND SKE TUB STATUE ! 



TITMARSEI’S CARMEN LILLI ENSE. 


Lille, Sei)t. 2, 1843. 
My heart is wearj', iny ]>efiee is g»'ne, 

H<w sliall 1 e’er my woes reveal f 
I have no money, I lie in i)awn, 

A stranger ill the town of Lille. 


I. 

With twenty pounds but tliree weeks since 
From Paris forth did Tit marsh wheel, 

I tlioug'lit myself as rich a jirinee 
As beggar poor I hn now at Lille. 

Confiding in my ample means — 

In troth, 1 was a happy duel ! 

I passed t lu' gates of Valenciennes, 

I never thought to come by Lille. 

f riev(*r thought my twenty pounds 

SouK^ rascal knave would dare to steal ; 

1 gayly pass(‘(l tlie Belgie bounds 

At Quievrain, twemty miles from Lille. 

To AnI werp town I liastciPd post. 

And as I took my evimitig meal 
I felt my pouch, --- my purses was lost, 

0 Heaven ! Why came I not by Lille ? 

I straightway called for ink and pen, 

To grandmamma 1 made appeal; 
Meanwhile a loan ot guineas ten 

1 borrow od from a friend so leal. 
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I got, the cash from gi iiudmainina 

(Her gentle heart my woes could feel), 

But where 1 went, and wind 1 saw, 

What matters ? Here 1 am at Lille. 

^ lieart is weary, my peace is gone. 

How shall 1 e’er my woes reveal? 

I have no cash, 1 lie in pawoi, 

A stranger in the town of Lille. 

II. 

To stealing lean never come. 

To pawn my watcli I ’m too gcniteel, 

Besidc's, T left my watch at home, 

How’ could 1 pawn it liien at Lille ? 

La at times the guests will say. 

1 turn as white as cold broil'd veal ; 

I turn ;md look another way, 

I dar(i not ask the bill at Lille. 

I dare not to the landlord say, 

“Good sir, I cannot pay your bill;'* 

He thinks 1 am a Lord Anglais, 

And is quite proud 1 stay at Lille. 

He thinks I am a Lord Anglais, 

Like Rothschild or Sir Robert Peel, 

And so be serves me every day 

The best of meat and drink in Lille. 

Yet wiicn he looks me in the face 
1 bhish as red as cochineal ; 

And tliink did he but know^ my case. 

How changed he ’d be, my host of Lille. 

My heart is weary, my peace is gone. 

How shall 1 e'er my woes reveal I 

I have no lufmey, 1 lie in pawui, 

A stranger in the town of Lille. 
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The sun bursts out in furious blaze, 

1 })ers})irate from head to heel ; 

1 ’d like to hire ii one-liorse. chaise, 

How can I, without cash at Xiilie ? 

I pass in sunshine burniug hot 

By cafes wliere in beer they deal ; 

I think how phiasant were a pot, 

A frothing pot of beer of Hille ! 

What is yon house with walls so thick, 

All girt aroniKl with guard and grille? 

O gracious gods 1 it makes nu' sick, 

It is tin; prisoff’/ioiisf of Hilhi ! 

0 cursed prison strong and barred’, 

It docs my very blood congeal ! 

1 tremble as I ])ass the guard. 

And (piif that ugly j)art of Lille. 

Th(* church-door beggar whines and prays^ 
1 turn away at his a]ip(*al : 

Ah, church-door beggar ! go thy ways ! 
Aon ’re^ not. the ])oorest man in Lille. 

Aly heart is weary, my peace is gone, 

How si tall 1 c/er my woes rev(ial ? 

I have no money, J lie in ])awn, 

A stranger in the town of Lille. 

IV. 

Say, shall T to yon Flemish church, 

And at a Poi)ish altar kneel ? 

Oh, do not leave me in the lurch, — 

1 ’ll cry, ye patron-saints of Lille ! 

Ye virgins dressed in satin hoops, 

Ye martyrs slain for mortal weal, 

Look kindly down ! before you stoops 
Idle miserablest man in Lille. 
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And lo ! as I beheld with awe 
A pictured saint (I swear ’t is real), 

It smiled, and turned to grandmamma ! — 

It did I and I had hope in Lille ! 

'T was five o’clock, and Wcould eat, 

Although 1 could not pay my meal : 

I hasten back into the street 
Where lies my inn, the best in Lille. 

What see I on my table stand, — 

A letter with a well-known seal ? 

’Tis grandmamma’s ! I know her hand, — 

^‘To Mr. M. A. Titmarsh, Lille.” 

I feel a clicking in my throat, 

I pdnt and stagger, faint and reel ! 

It is — it is — a ten-pound note, 

And I’m no more in pawn at Lille ! 

[He goes off by the diligence that evening, and is restored to the bosom of 
his happy family.] 


THE WILLOW-TREE. 

Know ye the willow-tree 
Whose gray leaves quiver, 
Whispering gloomily 
To yon pale river; 

Lady, at even-tide 
Wander not near it, 

They say its brandies hide 
A sad, lost spirit ? 

Once to the willow-tree ' 

A maid came fearful, 

Pale seemed her cheek to be, 
Her blue eye tearful j 
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Soon as she saw the tree. 

Her step moved fleeter. 

No one was there — ah me ! 

No one to meet her ! 

Quick beatmiier heart to hear 
The far bell’s chime 
Toll from the chapel- tower 
The trv sting time : 

But the red sun went down 
In golden flame, 

And though she looked round. 
Yet no one came ! 

Presently came the night, 

Sadly to greet her, -r— 

Moon in lier silver 1 iff lit,. 

Stars in their glitter ; 

Then sank the moon away 
Under the billow. 

Still wept the maid alone — 
There by the willow ! 

Through the long darkness, 

By the stream rolling. 

Hour after hour went on 
Tolling and tolling. 

Long was the darkness, 

Lonely and stilly ; 

Shrill came the niglit-wiiid. 
Piercing and chilly. 

Shrill blew the morning breeze. 
Biting and cold, 

Bleak peers the gray dawn 
Over the wold. 

Bleak over moor and stream 
Looks the gray dawn, 

Gray, with dishcivelh^d liair. 
Still stands the willow there 
Tim MATO is GONE ! 



BALI. ADS, 


Domme, Domine / 

Sinff we a litany, — 

Sin^ for poor 7itaiden^ hearts broken 
and wear^ ; 

Domine, Domini / 

Sing we a litany^ 

Wail we and weep we a wild 
Miserere / 


^ 

THE WIELOW--TREE. 

ANOTHER VERSION. 


I. 

Long by the willow-trees 
Vainly they sought her. 

Wild rang the mother’s screams 
O’er the gray water : 

“ Where is my lovely one ? 
Where is my daughter? 


II. 

** Rouse thee, sir constable — 
Rouse thee and look ; 

Fisherman, bring your net. 
Boatman your hook. 

Beat in the lily- beds. 

Dive in the brook ! ** 

III, 

Vainly the constable 

Shouted and called her ; 

Vainly the fisherman 
Beat the green alder. 

Vainly he flung the net, 

Never it hauled her \ 
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IV. 

Mother beside the fire 
Sat, lier hightcap in ; 

Fatiujr, in easy chair, 

Glootnily napping, 

When at the window-sill 
Came a liglit tapping ! 

V. 

And a pale countenance 

Looked thn)agh the casement 
Loud beat the mother’s heart, 
Sick with amazement, 

And at the vision wliich 
Came to surprise lier. 
Shrieked, in an agony — 

Lor ! it ’s Elizar ! 


vj. 

Yes, ’t was Elizabeth — 

Yes, ’t was their girl ; 

Pale was her cheek, and her 
Hair out of curl. 

Motlier ! ” the loving one. 
Blushing, exclaimed. 

Let not your innocent 
Lizzy be blamed. 

VII. 

Yesterday, going to Aunt 
Jones’s to tea. 

Mother, dear mother, I’ 
Forgot the door-heg I 
And as tlie night was cold. 
And the way steep, 

Mrs. Jones kept me to 
Breakfast and sleep/^ 
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VIII. 

Whetlier her Pa and Ma 
Fully believed her, 

That we shall never know. 
Stern they received her ; 
And for the work of that 
Cruel, though short, night. 
Sent her to bed without 
Tea for a fortnight. 


IX. 


MORAL. 

He^ diddle diddle 
Cat and the Fiddlety^ 

Maidem of England tak^ caution by she ! 
Let love and suicide 
Never tempt you aside ^ 

And always remember to take the door-key^ 



LYRA HIBERNICA. 


THE POEMS OF THE MOLONY OF KILBALLY MOLONY. 


THE PIMLICO PAVILION. 

patlirons of jaiiius, Minerva and Vanins, 

Wlio sit on Parnassus, that inouiitaiii of snow, 

Desciinl from your station and make observation 
Of the Prince’s pavilion in sweet Pimlico. 

This garden, by jakurs, is forty poor acres 
(The garner he tould me, arid sure ought to know) ; 

And yet greatly bigger, in size and in figure, 

Tlian the Plianix itself, seems the Park Pimlico. 

0 ’t is there that the spoort is, when the Queen and the Court is 
Walking magnanimous all of a row, 

Forgetful what state is among the patatics 
And the pine-apple gardens of sweet Pimlico 

There in blossoms odorous the birds sing a chorus, 

Of ‘‘ God save the Queen ” as tliey hop to and fro ; 

And you sit on the binches and hark to the finches, 

Singing melodious in sweet Pimlico. 

* 

There shuiting their phanthasies, they pluck polyanthuses 
That round in the gardens resplindently grow, 

Wid roses and jessimins, and other sweet specimius, 

Would charm bould Linnavus in sweet Pimlico. 
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You see wbeu you iuther, and stand in the cuitlier, 

Where the roses, and nectiirns, and colly flowers blow, 

A hill so tremindous, it tops the top-windows 
Of the elegant houses of famed Pimlico. 

And when you Ve ascinded that prcei[)iee splindid 
You see on its summit a wondtherrul show — 

A lovely Swish building, ail painting and gilding, 

Tlie famous Pavilion of sweet Pimlico. 

Ptince Albert, of Flandthers, that Princt‘ of Commandtliers, 
(On whom my l)est blessings hereby 1 l)estow), 

With goold and vermilion has decked that Pavilion, 

Where Queen may take tay in her sweet Pimlico. 

There ’s lines from John Milton the chamber all gilt on, 

And pictures beneath them that’s shaped like a how; 

I was greatly astounded to think tliat that Roundhead 
Should liiid an admission to famed Pimlico. 

0 lovely ’s each fresco, and most picturesque O ; 

And while round the chamber astonished I go, 

1 think Dan Maolhse’s it baits all the pieces 

, Surrounding the cottage of famed Pimlico, 

Eastlake has the chimney (a good one to limn he). 

And a vargiii he paints with a sarpeiit below ; 

While bulls, pigs, and panthers, and other encliaiithers, 

Are painted by Landseer in sweet Pimlico. 

And nature smiles opposite, Stanfield he copies it ; 

O’er Claude or Poussang sure T is he tliat may crow: 

But Sir Ross’s best failure is small mini-ature — 

He should n’t paint frescoes in famed Pimlico. 

There ’s Leslie arid Uwins has rather small doings ; 

There ’s Dyce, as brave mastiier as England can. show ; 

And the flowers and the slhrawberries, sure he no dauber is. 
That painted the panels of famed Pimlico. 
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In the pictures from Walther Scott, liever a fault there got. 
Sure tJie marble ’s as natural fts thrue Scaglio ; 

And the Chamber Pompayen is sweet to take tay in, 

And ait butthcr’d muffins in sweet Pimlico. 

There ’s landscapes by Qnuier, both solar and lunar, 

Them two little Doyles too, deserve a bravo ; 

Wid de piece by young Townsend (for janius abounds in T) ; 
And that ’s why he 's shuited to paint Pimlico. 

That picture of Severn’s is worthy of rever’nce. 

But some I won’t mintioii is ratlier so so; 

For sweet philoso'phy, or crump(‘ts and coffee, 

O where’s a Pavilion like sweet Pimlico ? 

► 0 to praise this Pavilion would puzzle Quintilian, 

Daymost henes, Brougham, or young Cicero ; 

So heavenly Goddess, d’ ye pardon my modesty, 

And silence, iriy lyre I about sweet Pimlico. 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 

W iTU ganial foire 
Thrausfuse me loyre, 

Yc sacred nympths of Pindus, 
The whoile I sing 
That wondtlirous thitjg, 
The Palace made o’ windows ! 

Say, Paxton, truth, 

Thou wondthrous youth, 
What sthroke of art celistial, 
What power was lint 
You to invint 
This combiueetion cristial. 
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O would before 
That Thomas Moore, 
liikewoise the late Lord Boyron, 
Thim aigles sthrong 
Of godlike song. 

Cast oi on that cast oiron ! 

And saw thim walls. 

And glittering halls, 

Thim rising slcndlhc^r columns, 
Which I pore pote 
Could not denote. 

No, not in twinty vollums. 

My Muse’s words 
Is like the bird’s 

That roosts beneath the panes there: 
Her wing she spoils 
’Gainst them bright toiles. 

And cracks her silly^ brains there. 

This Palace tall. 

This Oristia. Hall, 

Which Irnpercrs might covet, 

Stands in High Park 
Like Noah’s Ark, 

A rainbow bint above it. 

The towers and fanes. 

In other scaynes, 

The fame of this will undo. 

Saint Paul’^ big doom. 

Saint Paythor’s Room, 

And Dublin’s proud Rotundo. 

’T is here that roams. 

As well becomes 
Her dignitee and stations, 

Victoria Great, 

And houlds in state 
The Con'^ress of the Nations. 
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Her subjects pours 
Eroin distant shores. 

Her Iiijians and Caiiajiaus ; 

And also we. 

Her kingdoms three, 

Attind with our allagiaiice. 

Here come likewise 
Her bonld allies. 

Both Asian and Europiaii ; 

From East and West 
They send their best 
To fill lier Coornucopean. 

I seen (thank Grace ! ) 

Tikis wondthrons })lace 
(His Noble Honor Misther 
H. Cole it was 
That gave the pass, 

And let me see what is there). 

With conscious proide 
1 stud insoide 

And look’d the World’s Great Fair in^ 
Until me sight 
Was dazzled quite. 

And could n’t see for staring. 

There holy saints 
And window paints. 

By Maydiayval Pugin ; 

Alhamborough Jones 
Did paint the tones 
Of yellow and ganibouge in. 

There ’s fountains there 
And crosses fair ; 

There ’s water-gods with urrns : 

There ’s organs t hree, 

To })lay, d’ ye see Y 
God save the Queen,” by turms. 
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There ’s Statues bright 
Of marble white. 

Of silver, and of copper ; 

And some in zinc, 

And some, I think. 

That is n’t over proper. 

There ’s staym Ingynes, 

That stands in lines. 

Enormous and amazing, 

That squeal and snort 
Ijike whales in sport. 

Or elephants a-grazing. 

There *s carts and gigs. 

And pins for pigs, 

There dibblers and there 's harrows. 
And ploughs like toys 
For little boys, 

And ilcgant wheelbarrows. 

For tliim genteels 
Who ride on wheels. 

There ’s plenty to indulge "’em : 

There ’s Droskys snug 
From Paytersbug, 

And vayhycles from Bulgium. 

There ’s Cabs on Stands 
And Shandthry danns ; 

There Waggons from New York here 5 
There ’s Lapland Sleighs 
Have cross’d the seas. 

And Jatiuiiug Cyars from Cork here. 

Amazed I pass 
From glass to glass, 

Deloighted I survey ’em ; 

Fresh wondthers grows 
Before me nose 
la this sublime Musayum ! 
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Lool, liero ’s a fan 
From far »Tf»pan, 

A sabre from Damasco : 

There "s shawls je get 
From far Thibet 
And cotton prints from Glasgow. 

There ’s German flutes, 
Marocky boots. 

And Naples Macaronies; 
Bohaymia 
Has sent Bohay, 

Polonia her polonies. 

There ’s granite flints 
That ’s quite irnmiiise. 

There ’s sacks of coals and fuels^ 
Tliere ’s swords and guns. 
And soap in tuns. 

And Gingerbread and Jewels. 

There taypots there. 

And cannons rare ; 

There ’s coffins filTd wiili roses; 
There ’s canvas tints. 

Teeth iusthrununts. 

And shuits of clotlies by Moses. 

There ’s lasluns more 
Of things in store. 

But thirn I don’t remirnber; 

Nor could disclose 
Did I compose 

From May time to Novlmber ! 

Ah, Judy thru ! 

With eyes so blue, 

That you were here to view it 
And I could screw 
But tu pound tu, 

/T is I would tbmit you to it 1 
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So let us raise 
Victoria’s praise, 

And Albert’s proud condition^ 
That takes his ayse 
As he surveys 
This cristial Exhibition. 

1851. 


MOLONY’S LAMENT 

0 Tim, did you hear of thim Saxons, 

And rend what the peepers report ? 

They ’re goaii to recal the Liftinant, 

And shut up the Castle and Coort ! 

Our desolate counthry of Oireland, 

They’re bint, the blagyards, to desthroy. 
And now liaving murdthered our counthry. 
They’re goin to kill the Viceroy 
Dear boy ; 

’T was he was our ])roide and our joy ! 

And will we no longer behould him, 
Surrounding Ins carriage in tlirongs. 

As he weaves his cocked-hat from the windies^. 
And smiles to his bould aid-de-congs ? 

1 liked for to see the young haroes. 

All shoiniug with sthripes and with stars, 

A horsing about in the Phaynix, 

And winking the girls irj the cyars. 

Like Mars, 

A smokin’ their ])oipes and cigyars. 

Dear Mitchell exoiled to Berinudies, 

Your beautiful oilids yon *11 ope, 

And there ’ll be an abondance of croyin’ 

From O’Brine at the Keep of Good Hope, 
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When tliey read of this news in the peepers, 
Acrass the Atlantical wave. 

That tli(‘. last of the Oirish Liftiniiits 
Of the Oislaiid of Scents has tuck lave, 

God save 

The Queen — she should betther behave. 

And what ’s to become of poor Dame Sthreet, 
And wlio^ll ait the piitfs and the tarts, 

Whin the C{)ort of iinparial s])lindor 
Erom Dublin’s sad city departs? 

And who ’ll have tlie fiddlers and pipers, 

Wdien the deuce of a Court there remains? 
And where ’ll be the bucks and the ladies, 

To liire tlie Coort-shuits and the thraius? 

In stiirains, 

It ’s thus that ould Erin complains ! 

There ’vS Counsellor Flanagan’s Icedy 
’Twas she in the Court did n’t fail, 

And slie wanted a plinty of popplin, 

For her dthress, and her flounce, and her tali 
She bought it of Misthress O’Grady, 

Eight shillings a yard tabinet, 

But now that the Coort is concluded, 

The divvle a yard will she get ; 

I bet, 

Bedad, that she wears the old set. 

There ’s Surgeon O’Toole and Miss Leary, 

They ’d daylings at Madam O’ Higgs’ ; 

Each year at t!ie dth rawing* room sayson, 

They mounted the neatest of wigs. 

When Spring, with its buds and its dasies. 
Comes out in her beauty and bloom, 

Thirn tu’ll never think of new jasies, 

Becas(i there is no dthrawing-room, 

For whom 

They ’d choose the expense to ashume. 
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There ’s Alderman Toad and his lady, 

’T was tliey gave the Clart and the Poort, 
And tlie poine-apples, turbots, and lobsters. 
To feast the Lord Liftinint’s Coort. 

But now that the quality ’s goin, 

I warnt that the aiting will stop, 

And you ’ll get at the Alderman’s teeble 
The devil a bite or a dthrop, 

Or chop ; 

And the butcher may shut up his shop. 

Yes, tlie grooms and the ushers are goin, 
And his Lordship, the dear honest man. 
And tlie Duchess, his eerhiable leedy, 

And Corry, the bould Connelian, 

And httle Lord Hyde and the childtliren, 
And the Chewter and Governess tu ; 

And the servants are packing their boxes, — 
Oh, murther, but what shall I due 
Without you ? 

O Meery, with ois of the blue I 


MR. MOLONY’S ACCOUNT OF THE BALL 

GIVEN TO THE NEPAULESE AMBASSADOR BY THE PENINSULAR 
AND ORIENTAL COMPANY. 

0 WILL ye choose to hear the news, 

Bedad I cannot pass it o’er : 

1 'H tell you all about the Ball 

To the Naypaulase Ambassador* 

Begor ! tliis f6te all balls does bate 
At which I 've worn a pump, and I 
Must here relate the splendthor great 
Of th* Oriental Company i 
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These men of siiise dispoised expinse, 

To f6te these black Achilleses. 

“We ’ll show the blacks,” says they, Almack’s, 

And take the rooms at Willis’s/’ 

With and shawls, for these Nepauls, 

They hung the rooms of Willis up, 

And decked the walls, and stairs, and halls. 

With roses and with lilies up. 

And J ullieiTs band it tuck its stand, 

So sweetly in the middle there. 

And soft bassoons played heavenly chunes, 

And violins did fiddle there. 

And wiien the Coort was tired of spoort, 

I ’d lave you, boys, to tliink there was 
A nate buffet before them set, 

Where lashins of good dhrink there was. 

At ten before the ball-room door, 

His m eighty Excellency was. 

He smoiled and bowed to all the crowd, 

So gorgeous and immense lie was. 

His dusky shuit, sublime and mute, 

Into tlic door-way followed him ; 

And O the noise of the blackguard boys, 

As they hurrood and hollowed him ! 

The noble Chair ^ stud at the stair, 

And bade the dthrums to thump ; and he 
Did thus evince, to that Black Prince, 

The welcome of his Company. 

0 fair the girls, and rich the curls, 

And bright the oys you saw there, was ; 

And fixed each oye, ye there could spoi, 

On Gineral Jun§ Bahawther, was ! 

^ James Mattieson, to wimm, and the Board of Bireotors of the Penin- 
sular and Oriental Company, IiTimotUeus Jdolony, late stoker on hoard the 
“ Iberia/* the “ Udy Mary Wood,'* the “ Tagus/* and the Ortental steam- 
ships, immuiy. dedicate this production of my grateful muse. 
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This Gineral great then tuck his sate 
Witli all the other ginerals, 

(Redad his troat, his belt, his coat. 

All bleezed with precious minerals) ; 

And as he there, with princely air, 

Recloiiiin on his cushion was. 

All round about his royal chair 
The squeeziu and the pushin was. 

O Pat, such girls, such Jukes, and Earls, 

Such fashion and nobilitee ! 

Just think of Tim, and fancy him 
Amidst the hoigh gentilitee 1 
There was Lord De L’Huys, and the Forty geese 
Miiiisther and his lady there, 

And I reckonized, with much surprise, 

Our messmate, Bob O’ Grady, there ; 

There was Baroness Brunow, that looked like Juno, 
And Baroness Rehausen there, 

And Countess Roullier, that looked peculiar 
Well, in her robes of gauze in there. 

There was Lord Crowhurst (I knew him first, 

When only Mr. Pips lie was), 

And Mick O’Toole, the great big fool. 

That after supper tipsy was. 

There was Lord Fingall, and his ladies all. 

And Lords Killeen and Dufferin, 

And Paddy Fife, with his fat wife : 

I wondther how he could stuff her in. 

There was Lord Belfast, that by me past, 

And seemed to ask how should I go there P 
And the Widow Macrae, and Lord A. Hay, 

And the Marchioness of Sligo there. 

«« 

Yes, Jukes, and Earls, and diamonds, and pearls. 
And pretty girls, was sporting there ; 

And some beside (the rogues !) I spied, 

Behind the wiudies, coorting there. 
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O there ’s one I know, bedad would show 
As beautiful as any there. 

And 1 ’d like to hear the pipers blow, 

And shake a fut with Fanny there ! 


THE BATTLE OF LIMERICK, 

Ye Genii of the nation, 

Who look with veneration. 

And Ireland’s desolation onsaysingly deplore ; 

Ye sons of General Jackson, 

Who thrample on the Saxon 
Attend to the thransaction upon Shannon shore. 

When William, Duke of Schmnbug, 

A tyrant and a humbug, 

With camion and with thunder on our city bore. 

Our fortitude and valliance 
Instil ructed his battalions 
To respict the galliant Irish upon Shannon shore. 

Since that capitulation. 

No city ill this nation 
So grand a reputation could boast before. 

As Limerick prodigious. 

That stands witli quays and bridges, 

And the sliips up to tlie windies of the Shannon sbore. 

A chief of ancient line, 

’T is William SmithO’Brine 

Reprisinfs this darling Limerick, this ten years or more : 
O the Saxons can’t endure 
To see him on the flure, 

And thrimble at the Cicero from Shannon shore ! 
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Tliis valliaut son of Mars 
Had been to visit Par’s, 

That land of Revolution, that grows the tricolor ; 

And to welcome his returrn 
From pilgrimages furren, 

We invited him to tay on the Shannon shore. 

Then we summoned to our board 
Young Meagher of the sword : 

'Tis he will sheathe tliat battle-axe in Saxon gore 
And Mitchil of Belfast 
We bade to our repast. 

To dtlii ink a dish of coffee on the Shannon shore. 

Convanieutly to hould 
These patriots so bould. 

We tuck tlie opportunity of Tim Doolan’s store ; 

And with oruamints and banners 
(As beef)mes gintale good manners) 

We made the loveliest tay-room upon Shannon shore. 

’T would binifit your sowls. 

To see the butthered rowls, 

The sugar-tongs and sangwidges and craim galyore, 
And the muffins and the crumpets, 

And tlie band of hearts and thru in pets, 

To celebrate the sworry upon Shannon shore. 

Sure the Imperor of Bohay 
Would be proud to dthriiik the tay 
That Misthress Biddy Rooney for O’Brine did pour ; 
And, since tlie days of Strougbow, 

There never was such Congo — 

Mitchil dthrank six quarts of it — by Shannon shore. 

But Clarndon and Corry 
Connellan beheld this sworryi • 

With rage and imulatioa in tlieir black hearts’ core ; 
And they hired a gang of ruffi.us 
To interrupt the muffins. 

And the fragrance of the Congo on the Shannon shore. 
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When full of tay and cake, 

O* Brine be^an to spake ; 

But juice a one could hear him, for a sudden roar 
Of a ragamuffin rout 
Began to yell and shout, 

And frighten the propriety of Shannon shore. 

Smith 0* Brine liarangued. 

Tlicy batthcred and they banged : 

Tim Doolan’s doors and windies down they tore i 
They smashed the lovely windies 
(Hung with muslin from tlie Indies), 
rurshuing of their shindies upon Shannon shore. 

With throwing of brickbats, 

Drowned puppies and dead rats, 

'Jhese ruffin democrats tliciuselves did lower ; 

Tin ketthis, rotten eggs, 

Cabbage-stalks, and wooden legs, 

Thev hung among the patriots of Shannon shore. 

0 the girls began to scrame 
And upset tlie milk and crame ; 

And the honorable giutlemiu, they cursed and swore ; 

Aiid Mitciiil of Belfast, 

’T was he that looked aghast, 

When they roasted him in effigj by Shannon shore. 

O the lovely tay was spilt 
On that day of Ireland’s guilt ; 

Says Jack Mitchil, “ 1 am kilt ! Boys, where ’s the back door r 
’T is a national disgrace : 

Let me go and veil me face ; ” 

And he boultcd with quick pace from the Shannon shore. 

Cut down the bloody horde 1 ’’ 

Says Meaghet*of the sword. 

This conduct would disgrace any blackamore ; 

But the best use Tomlny made 
Of his famous battle blade 
Was to cut his own «tick from the Shannou shore 
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Immortal Smith O’Brine 
Was raging like a line ; 

'T would have done your sowl good to have heard him roar 
In his glory he arose, 

And he rushed upon his foes. 

But they hit him on the nose by the Shannon shore. 

Then the Futt and the Dthragoons 
In squadthrons and platoons. 

With their music playing chunes, down upon us bore ; 

And they bate the rattatoo. 

But the Peelers came in view. 

And ended the shaloo on the Shannon shore. 


LARKY O’TOOLE. 

You ’ve all heard of Larry O’Toole, 

Of the beautiful town of Drumgoole ; 

He had but one eye. 

To ogle ye by — 

Oh, murthcr, but that was a jew’l ! 

A fool 

He made of de girls, dis O’Toole. 

’T was he was the boy did n’t fail. 

That tuck down pataties and mail ; 

He never would shrink 
Prom any sthrong dthrink. 

Was it whiskey or Drogheda ale ; 

I ’m bail 

This Larry would swallow a pail 

Oh, many a night at the bowl. 

With Larry I ’ve sot cheek by jowl ; 

He ’s gone to his rest, 

. Where there ’s dthrink of the best, 
And so let us give his old sowl 
A howl. 

For ’t was he made the noggin to rowl 
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THE ROSE OF FLORA. 

Sent by a Young Gentleman of Quality to Miss Br— dy of Castle Brady. 

On Brady’s tower there grows a flower, 

It is the loveliest flower tliat blows, — 

At Castle Brady there lives a lady, 

(And how 1 love her no one knows) ; 

Her name is Nora, and the goddess Flora 
Presents her with this blooming rose. 

“0 Lady Nora,” says tite goddess Flora, 

“ 1 Ve many a rich and bright parterre ; 

In Brady’s towers there ’s seven more flowers. 

But you ’re the fairest lady there : 

Not all the county, nor Ireland’s bounty, 

Can projuice a treasure that ’s half so fair ! ” 

What cheek is redder ? sure roses fed her ! 

Her hair is maregolds, and her eye of blew. 

Beneath her eyelid, is like the vi’let, 

That darkly glistens with gentle jew ! 

Tlie lily’s nature is not surely whiter 
Thau Nora’s neck is, — and her arrums too. 

Come, gentle Nora,” says the goddess Flora, 

“ My dearest creature, take my advice;, 

There is a poet, full well you know it, 

Who spends his lifetime in heavy sighs, — 

Young Redmond Barry, ’tis him you’ll marry, 

If rhyme and raison you ’d choose likewise.” 
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THE LAST IRISH GRIEVANCE. 

On reading of the general indignation occasioned in Ireland by the appoint- 
ment of a Scotch Professor to one of Her Majesty’s godless Colleges, Master 
Molloy Molony, brother of Tuaddeus Molony, Ksq., of the Temple, a youth 
only fifteen years of age, dashed off the following spirited lines ; — 

As I think of the insult that ’s done to this nation, 

Red tears of rivinge from me fatures I wash, 

And uphold in this pome, to the world’s daytistation, 

The sleeves tliat appointed Professok M’Cosh. 

I look round me counthree, renowned by exparience 
And see midst her childthren, the witty, the wise, — 

Whole hayps of logicians, potes, schollars, grammarians. 

All ayger for pleeoes, all panting to rise ; 

I gaze round the world iqlts dimiiision ; 

Lard Jahn and his minions in Council I ask, 

Was there ever a Government-pleece (with a pinsion) 

But children of Erin were fit for that task ? 

What, Erin beloved, is thy fetal condition ? 

What shame in aych boosom must rankle and burrun, 

To think that our courttree has ne’er a logician 
In the hour of her deenger will surrev her turrun I 

On the logic of Saxons there ’s little reliance 
And, rather from Saxons than gather its rules, 

I *d stamp under feet the base book of his science, 

And spit on his chair as he taught in the schools ! 

0 false Sir John Kane ! is it thus that you praych me P 
I think all your Queen’s Universltees Bosh ; 

And if you ’ve no neetive Professor to taych me, 

I scawurn to be learned by the Saxon M’Cosh. 

There’s Wiseman and Chume, and His Grace tlie Lord Primate, 
That sinds round the box, and the world will subscribe j 
’T is they ’ll build a College that ’s fit for our climate, 

And taych me the saycrets I bum to iiubpibe I 
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’T is there as a Student of Science I ’ll eiither, 

Fair Fountain of Knowledge, of Joy, and Coutint ! 

Saint Pathrick’s sweet Statue shall stand in the centher. 
And wink his dear oi every day during Lint. 

And good Doctor Newman, that praycher unwary, 

’T is he shall preside the Academee School, 

And quit the gay robe of St. Philip of Neri, 

To wield the soft rod of St. Lawrence O’TooljbI 
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THE WOFLE NEW BALLA.D OF JANE RONEY 
AND MARY BROWN. 

An igstrawnary tail I vill tell you this veck — 

T stood in the Court of A Beckett the Beak, 

Vere Mrs. Jane Roney, a vidow, I see, 

Who charged Mary Brown with a robbiii of she. 

Tliis Mary was pore and in misery once, 

And she came to Mrs. Roney it more than twelve monce. 

She ad n’t got no bed, nor no dinner nor no tea, 

And kind Mrs. Roney gave Mary all three. 

Mrs. Roney kep Mary forever so many vecks 
(Her conduct disgusted the best of all Beax), 

She’ kep her for nothink, as kind as could be, 

Never thinkin that this Mary was a traitor to she. 

Mrs. Roney, 0 Mrs. Roney, I feel very ill ; 

Will you just step to the Doctor’s for to fetch me a pill P ” 
“That I will, my pore Mary,” Mrs. Roney says she ; . 

And she goes off to the Doctor’s as quickly as may be. 

No sooner on this message Mrs. Roney was sped, 

Than hup gits vickcd Mary, and jumps out a bed ; 

She hopens all the trunks without never a key — 

She busies all the boxes, and vith them makes free* 

Mrs. Roney's best linning, gownds, pett icoats, and close. 

Her children’s little coats and things, her boots, and her hose, 
She packed them, and she stole ’em, and ayay vith them did flee 
M&. Roney’s situation — you may think vat it vould be 1 
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Of Mary, luigratrful, who had served her this vay, 

Mrs. Roney heard nothiuk for a long year and a day. 

Till last Thursday, in Lambeth, ven whom should she see 
But this Mary, as had acted so ungrateful to she ? 

She was leaning on the helbo of a worthy young man, 

They were going to be married, and were walkin hand in hand; 
And the Church bells was a ringing for Mary and he, 

And the parson was ready, and a waitin for his fee. 

When up comes Mrs. Roney, and faces Mary Brown, 

Who trembles, and castes her eyes upon the ground. 

She calls a jolly pleaseman, it happens to be me ; 

I charge this young woman, Mr. Pleaseman, says she. 

V Mrs. Roney, o, Mrs. Roney, o, do let me go, 
i acted most ungrateful I own, aud I know, 

But the marriage bell is a ringin, and the ring you may see, 

And this young man is a waitin,’^ says Mary says she. 

I doiiT care three fardcus for tlie parson and dark, 

And the bell may keep rin'giu from noon day to dark. 

Mary Brown, Mary Brown, you must come along with me ; 

And I think this young man is lucky to be fi’ee.” 

So, in spite of the tears which bejew’d Mary’s check, 

I took that young gurl trO A’Beckett the Beak ; 

That exlent Justice demanded her plea — 

But never a sullable said Mary said she. 

• 

On account of her conduck so base and so vile, 

Tliat wicked young gurl is committed for trile, 

And if she ’s transpawted beyond the salt sea, 

It ’s a proper reward for such willians as she. 

Now you young gurls of Southwark for Mary who veep, 

From pickin and stealin your auds you must keep, 

Or it may be my dooty, as it was Thursday veak, 

To pull you all hup to A'Beckett the Beak. 
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THE THREE CHRISTMAS WAITS. 

My name is Pleacernaii X ; 

Last night I was iu bed, 

A dream did me perplex, 

Which came into my Edd. 

I dreamed 1 sor three VVaits 
A playing of their tune. 

At Pimlico Palace gates, 

All underneatli the moon. 

One puffed a hold French horn. 

And one a hold Banjo, 

And one chap seedy and torn 
A Hirish pipe did blow. 

They sadly piped and played, 

Dexcribing of their fates ; 

And this was what they said. 

Those three pore Christmas Waits. 

When this black year began, 

This Eighteeii-forty-eight, " 

I was a great great man, 

And king bot h vise and great, 

And Miinseer Guizot by me did show 
As Minister of State. 

But Febuwerry came, 

And brought a rabble rout. 

And me and my good dame 
And children did turn out, 

And us, in spite of all our right, 

Sent to the right about. 

i 

** I left my native ground, 

I left my kin and kith, 

I left my royal crownd, 

Vich I could n’t travel vith, 

And without a pound came to English ground. 
In the name of Mr. Smith; 
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Like any anchorite 
I ’ve lived since I came here, 

I ’ve kep myself quite quite, 

I ’ve drank the small small beer, 

And the vater, you see, disagrees vith me, 

And all my famly dear. 

“ O Tweeleries so dear, 

O darling Pally Royl, 

Vas it to finish here 

Tfiat I did trouble and toyl ? 

That. all my plans should break in my ands, 

And should on me recoil P 

** My statS 1 fenced about 
Vith buynicks and vith guns; 

My gals I portioned hout, 

Rich vives I got my sons ; 

0 var n’t it crule to lose my rule. 

My money and lands at once P 

And so, vith arp and woice, 

Both troubled and shagreened, 

1 bid you to rejoice, 

0 glorious England’s Queend ! 

And never have to veep, like pore Louis-Phileep, 
Because you out are cleaned. 

‘‘ O Prins, so brave and stout, 

1 stand before your gate ; 

Pray send a trifle bout 

To me, your pore old Vait; 

For nothink could be vuss than it *s been along vith us 
In this year Forty -eight.” 

“ Yen this bad year began,” 

The nex man said, saysee, 

*M vas a Journey man, 

A taylor black and free, 

And my wife went out and chaired about, 

And my name ’s the bold Cuffee^ 
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** The^Queen and Halbert both 
I swore I would confound, 

1 took a hawfie hoatli 

To drag them to the ground ; 

And sevral more with me they swore 
Aginst the British Crowiid. 

‘^Aginst lier Pleacemen all 

Wci said we ’d try our strenth ; 

Her scarlick soldiers tall 

We vow’d we ’d lay full lenth: 

And out we came, in Freedom’s name, 
Last Aypril was the tenth* 

Three ’uiidred thousand snobs 
Came out to stop tlie vay, 

Vith sticks vith iron knobs, 

Or else we ’d gained the day. 

The barmy quite kept out of sight, 

And so VC vent avay. 

Next day the Pieaceinen came — 
Reweiigc it was their y)lauu — 

And from my good old dame 
They took lier tailor-rnaiiii : 

And tlie liard hard beak did me bespeak 
To Newgit in the Waim. 

** In that etrocious Cort 
The Jewry did agree ; 

The Judge did me transport. 

To go beyond the sea ; 

And so for life, from his dear wife 
They took poor old Cuffee. 

“ O Halbert, Appy Prince ! 

With children round yovr knees, 
Ingraving ansum Prints, 

And taking hoff your hease j 
O think of me, the old Cuffee, 

Beyond thft soft solf ‘seas > 
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Althougli I hold and black. 

My lianguisli is most gi*eat ; 

Great Prince, O call me V)ack, 

And 1 vill be your Vait ! 

And never no more vill break the Lor, 
As 1 did in ^Forty-ciglit/’ 

The tailcr thus dicl close 

(A |)ore old blackymore rogue), 

When a dismal gent uprose, 

And spoke wit h Rirish brogue : 

I ’m Smith O’Briue, of Royal LinCj, 
Descended iVoui Rory Ogue. 

When great 0*Connle died. 

That man whom all did trust, 

That man whom Henglish pride 
Beludd witli such disgust, 

Then Erin Free lix(^d eyes on me. 

And swoar I should be Fust. 

‘ The glorious H Irish Crown/ 

Says she, ‘ it shall be thine: 

Long time, it ’s wery well known. 

You kep it in your line ; 

That diadem oF hemerald gera 
Is yours, my Smith O’Brine, 

‘ Too long the Saxon churl 
Our land encumbered hath; 

Arise my Prince, my Earl, 

And brush them From tby path: 

Rise, mighty Smith, and sveep ^ein vith 
The besom oF your wrath ’ 

*• Then in my might I rose. 

My country I surveyed, 

I saw it filled with Foes, 

I viewed iliem undismayed; 

*Ha, ha ! * says I, ‘ the liarvest ’s high, 
I *11 reap it with my blade/ 
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My warriors I enrolled. 

They rallied round their lord ; 

And olieafs in council old 
I summoned to the board — 

Wise Doheny and Duffy bold, 

And Meagher of the Sword. 

I stood on Slievenamaun, 

They came with pikes and bills ; 
Tli(\y gathered in the dawn, 

Like mist upon the hills, 

And rushed adown the rnounlain side 
Like twenty thousand rills. 

Their fortress we assail ; 

Hurroo ! my boys, hurroo ! 

The bloody Saxons quail 
To hear the wild Shaloo : 

Strike, and prevail, proud Innesfail, 
O’ Brine aboo, aboo ! 

Our people they defied ; 

They shot at ’em like savages. 

Their bloody guns they ])lied 
With sanguinary ravages : 

Hide, blushing Glory, hide 

That day among the cabbages I 

“And so no more 1 ’ll say. 

But ask your Mussy great, 

And humbly sing and X)ray, 

Your Majesty's poor Wait : 

Your Smith O’ Brine in ’Forty-nine 
Will blush for ^Forty -eight.” 
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LINES ON A LATE HOSPICIOUS EWENT.» 

BY A GENTLEMANS OE THE FOOT-GIJAEDS (bLUE). 

I PACED upon rnj beat 

With steady step aud slow, 

All huppandownd of liaixelagh Street ; 

Ran’lagh St. Pimlico. 

Wliile iTiarcliiiig luippaiidowiid 
Upon that fair May morn, 

Beold the booming cannings sound, 

A royal child is born 1 

The Ministers of State 
Then presuly 1 soi, 

They gallops to tlie Pall is gate, 

In carridges and for. 

With anxious looks intern t. 

Before the gate they stop, 

There conies the good Lord Prcjsident, 

Aud tliere the Archbishopp. 

Lord John he imxt elighis ; 

Aud who comes here in haste? 

^T is the ero of one underd fights, 

Tlie caudle for to taste. 

Tlien Mrs. Lily, the^ nuss. 

Towards tliern steps with joy; 

Says t he brave old Duke, Gome tell to U8, 

Is it a gal or a boy ? ” 

Says Mrs. L. to the Duke, 

“ Your Grace, it is a prince r 

Ami at that miss’s bold rebuke, 

He did both laugh and wince. 

^ The Birtli of Prince Arthur. 
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He vews with pleasant look 
This pooty flower of May, 

Then, says the wenerable Duke^, 
Egad it ’s my buthday 

By memory backwards borne, 

Peraps his thoughts did stray 

To that old place where he was bom 
Upon the first of May. 

Perhaps lie did recal 

The ancient towers of Trim ; 

And County Meath and Daiigau Hall 
They did rewisit him. 

I phansy of him so 

His good old thoughts employin’ 5 

Fourscore years and one ago 
Beside the flowin’ Boyne. 

His father praps he sees. 

Most Musicle of Lords, 

A playing maddrigles and glees 
Upon the Arpsicords. 

Jest phansy this old Ero 
Upon his mother’s knee I 

Did ever lady in this laud 
Ave greater sons than she ? 

And I shoudn be surprize 
While this was in his mind, 

If a drop there twinkled iii his eyes 
Of unfamiliar brind. 


To Hapsly Ouse next day 
Drives up a Broosh and for 
A gracious prince sits in that Shay 
(I mention him with Hor ! 
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They ring upon the bell. 

The Porter shows his Ed, 

(He fought at Vatcrloo as veil. 

And years a Veskit red). 

To see tliat carriage come. 

The people round it press : 

“And is the galliaut Duke at omeP^® 
“ Your Royal Ighncss, yes.’’ 

He stepps from out the Broosb 
And in the gat: is gone; 

And X, althougli tlu'. peo]>le |)ush, 
Says wcry kind, “ Move hoii.” 

The Royal Prince unto 

The galliaut Duke did say, 

“Dear Duke, iny .-v...le son and you 
Was born tlie self same day. 

“ The Lady of the land, 

My wife and Sovring dear. 

It is by iier horgust counnand 
I wait upon you here. 

** That lady is as well 
As can expected be ; 

And to your Grace she bid me tell 
Tins gra<aous mcwssage free. 

“ That offspring of our race. 

Whom yesterday you see, 

To show our honor for your Grace* 
Prince Artlmr lie shall be. 

That name it i hymes to tamo; 

All Europe knows the sound: 

And 1 conld n’t find a better name 
If you’d give me twenty pound. 
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“ King Arthur bad bis kuigbts 
That' girt bis table round. 

But you have won a hundred lights, 
Will match ’em I ’ll be bound. 

“You fought with Bony part. 

And likewise Tippoo Saib ; 

1 name you then with all my heart 
The Godsire of this babe.’’ 

That Prince his leave was took, 

His hinterview was done ; 

So let us give the good old Duke 
Good luck of his god-sou. 

And wish him years of joy 
In this our time of Schism, 

And hope he ’ll hear the royal boy 
His little catechism. 

And my pooty little Prince 
That ’s come our arts to cheer, 

Let me my loyal powers ewince 
A welcomin of you ere- 

AMid the Poit-Iiaureat’s crownd, 

1 think, in some respex, 

Egstremely's bootable might be found 
For honest Pleasemau X. 


THE BALLAD OF ELIZA DAVIS, 

Gallia NT gents and lovely ladies, 

List a tail vich late befcl, 

Vich I heard it, bein on duty, 

At the Pleace Huflice, Clerkeuwell 
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Praps you know the Foudlinj^ CUapel, 
Yere tlie little child reu siiig^ 

(Lor! I likes to hear on Suiidics 
Them there pooty little things I ) 

111 this street there lived a housemaid. 

If you particklarly ask me 'where — 

Yy, it vus at four-audri venty 

Guilford Street, by Bruusvick Square 

Yich her name was Eliza Davis, 

And she went to fetch the beer: 

In tlie street she met a part y 

As was quite surprized to see her. 

Yich lie vas a British Sailor, 

For to judge him by his look: 

Tarry jacket, canvass trowsies. 

Ha-la Mr. T. P. Cooke. 

Presently this Mann accostes 
Of this hinnocent young gal — 

“ Pray/' saysee, excuse my freedom. 
You ’re so like my Sister Sal 1 

“ You’re so like my Sister Sally, 

Both in valk and face and size, 

Miss, that — dang my old lee scuppers, 
It brings tears into my heyes ! 

a mate on board a wessel, 

I ’m a sailor bold and true; 

Shiver up my poor old timbers. 

Let me be a mate for you ! 

“ What ’s your name, my beauty, tell me 
And she faintly ijausers, “ Lore, 

Sir, my name’s Eliza Davis, 

And I live at tvcuty-f<u;r/’ 
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Hoftiines came tliis British seaman^, 

This deluded gal to meet ; 

And at tveiity-lbur was welcome, 
Tventy-four in Guilford Street. 

And Eliza told her Master 

(Kinder they tlian Missuses are). 

How ill marridge he liad ast her. 

Like a galliaut Brittisli Tar. 

And he brought his landlady vith him, 
(Vich vas all his hartful jdaii). 

And she told how Charley Thompson 
Kecly vas a good young man. 

And how slie herself imd lived in 
Many years of union sweet, 

Vith a gent she met promiskous, 

Valkin in the public street. 

And Eliza listened to them. 

And she thought that soon their band 

Vould be published at the Eondlin, 
Hand the clergymen jine their ands. 

And he ast about the lodgers 

(Vich her master let some rooms), 

Likevise vere they kep their things, and 
Vere her master kep his spoons. 

Hand this vicked Charley Thompson 
Came on Suiidy veek to see her ; 

And he sent Eliza Bavis 

Hont to fetch a pint of beer. 

Hand while pore Eliza vent to 
Fetch the beer, dewoid of sin. 

This etrocious Charley Thompson 
Let his wile accomplish hin. 
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To the lodgers, their aparimeuis. 

This aljaudiugd female goes. 

Prigs their sliirts and innhercllas; 

Pi'igs their boots, and hats, and clotheSo 

Vile the scoundrel Charley '’Ihomjisoii, 
Ijest his wictiin sliould escape, 

Hocust lier vilh rum and vater. 

Like; a fiend in hurning shape. 

But a hi was fixt ut)on '‘em 
Vich these raskles little sore ; 

Namely, Mr. Hide, the landlord 
Of the house at tventy-four. 

lie vas valkin in his garden. 

Just albre lie vent to sup; 

And on looking up he sor tlie 
Lodgers’ vinders light(;d hup.' 

Hup the stairs the landlord tumbled ; 
“Sometliing ’s going wrong,” he said 

And Ik; caught the vicked woman 
Underneatli the lodgers’ bed. 

And lu; called a brother Pleasemau, 

Vieh vas passing on his beat; 

Like a t rue and galliant feller, 

Hup and down in Guilford Street. 

And tliat Pleaseman able-bodied 
Took this voman to the cell ; 

To the eel! vere she. was quc)dded, 

In the Close of Clerkenwell. 

And though vicked Charley Thompson. 
Boult.cd like a rniscraut base. 

Presently another Pleaseman 

Took him to the self-same place. 
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Aud this precious pair of raskles 
Tuesday last came up for dooiu ; 
By the beak they was committed, 
Yich his name was Mr. Combe. 

Has for poor Eliza Davi.s, 

Simple gurl of tveiity-four, 

She, I ope, vill m‘V(«r listen 
111 the streets to sailors moar. 

But if she must ave a sweet-art 
(Vieh most evrry gurl cxpex), 
Let her take a jolly pleaseman; 
Yich his name perajis is — X. 


DAMAGES, TWO HUNDRED BOUNDS. 

Special Jurymen of England ! wlio admire your country’s laws, 
And proclaim a British Jury worthy of the realm’s applause ; 
Gayly compliment each other at the issue of a cause 
Whiqh was tried at Guilford ’sizes, tliis day week as ever was. 

Unto that august tribunal conies a gentleman in grief 
(Special was the British Jury, and the Judge, the Baron Chief), 
Comes a Britisli man ai/d husband — asking of the law relief, 

For his wife was stolen from him — he ’d have vengeance on the 
thief. 

Yes, li s wife, the blessed treasure with the which his life was 
crowned. 

Wickedly was ravished from him by a hypocrite profound. 

And lie comes before twelve Britons, men for sense and truth 
renowned, 

To award him for his damage, twenty hundred sterling pound. 

He by counsel and attorney there at Guilford does appear, 
Asking damage of the villain who seduced his lady dear ; 
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But I can’t help asking, thougli the lady’s guilt was all too clear, 
And thougli guilty the defendant, w^asn’t the plaintiff rather 
queer ? 

First the lady’s mother spoke, and said she ’d seen her daughter 
cry 

But a fortnight after marriage : early times for piping eye. 
Six^moiiths after, things were w^orse, and the piping eye was 
black, 

And this gallant British husband caned his wdfe upon tlie back. 

Three months after they were married, husband pushed her to 
the door, 

Told her to be off and leave him, for he warded her no more. 

As she would not go, why he went: thrice he left his lady dear ; 
Left her, too, without a penny, for more than a quarter of a year. 

lirs. Frances Duncan knew the parties very well indeed, 

She had seen him ])ull his lady’s nose and’make her lip to bleed; 
If he chanced to sit at home not a single word he said : 

Once she saw him throw the cover of a dish at his lady’s head. 

Sarah Green, anotlier witness, clear did to the jury note 
How she saw this honest fellow seize his lady by the throat, 
How he cursed her and abused her, beating her into a fit, 

Till the pitying next-door ueighbo»’s crossed the wall and wit^- 
^ ncssed it. 

Next door to this injured Briton Mr. Ov^ers a butcher dwelt ; 
Mrs. Ower’s foolish heart towards this erring dame did melt 
^^Not that she liad erred as yet, crime was not (levei()})ed in her), 
Biyt being left without a penny, Airs. Owers sup/ilied her din- 
ner — 

God be merciful to Airs. Owers, who w^as merciful to this sinner! 

Caroline Naylor was their servant, said they left a wretched life; 
Saw this most distinguished Briton fling a teacup at his wife; 

He went out to bails and pleasures, and never once, in ten 
mouths’ space, 

Sat with his wife or spoke her kindly. This was the defendant’s 
case. 
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Pollock, C. B., charged the Jury; said the woman’s guilt was 
clear : 

That was not the point, however, which the Jury came to hear: 

But the damage to determine which, as it should true appear, 

This most tender-hearted husband, who so used his lady dear — 

Beat her, kicked her, caned her, cursed her, left her starving, 
year by year, ,, 

Elung her from him, parted from her, wrung her neck, and 
boxed her ear — 

What the reasonable damage this afflicted man could claim, 

By the loss of tlie affections of this guilty graceless dame ? 

Then the honest Britisli Twelve, to each other tn ruing round, 

Laid their clever heads together with a wisdom most profound : 

And towards his Lordship looking, spoke the foreman wise and 
sound; — 

My Lord, we find for this here plaintiff, damages two hundred 
pound.” 

So, God bless the Special Jury ! pride and joy of English ground. 

And the happy land of England, where true justice does abound'! 

British jurymen and husbands, let us hail this verdict proper : 

If a British wife offends you, Britons, you ’ve a right to wliop her. 

Tiiough you promised to protect her, tlioiigli you promised to 
defend her, 

You are welcome to neglect her; to the devil you may send iier:' 

You may strike her, curse, abuse her ; so declares our law 
renowned ; 

And if after this you lose her, — why, you ’re paid two hundred 
pound. 


THE KNIGHT AND THE LADY. 

Thbrb ’s in the Vest a city pleasant 
To vich King Bladud gev his name, 
And in that city there ’s a Cresent 
Yere dwelt a noble knight of fame. 
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Although that galliant knight is oldish, 

Although Sir John as gray, gray air, 

Hage has not made his busurn coldish, 

His Art still beats tewodds the Fair ! 

’T was two years sins, this kniglit so splendid, 
Peraps fateagued witli Batli’s routines. 

To Paris towne his phootsteps bende.d 
In sutch of gayer folks and scans. 

His and was free, his means was easy, 

A nobler, finer gent than he 

Ne'er drove about the Shons-Eleesy, 

Or paced the Roo de Rivolee. 

Ji. brgbUgham and pair Sir John prowided. 

In which abroad he loved to ride ; 

But ar ! he most of all enjyed it, 

When some one lielse was sittiii' inside 1 

That some one helse " a lovely dame was. 
Dear ladies, you will heasy tell — 

Countess Grabrowski her sweet name was, 

A noble title, ard to spell. 

This faymus Countess ad a daughter 
Of lovely form and tender art ; 

A nobleman in marridge sought her, 

By name the Baron of Saint Bart. 

Their pashn touched the noble Sir John, 

It was so pewer and profound ; 

Lady Grabrowski he did urge on 

With Hyming’s wreeth their loves to crownd. 

O, come to Bath, to Lansdowne Crescent,” 
Says kind Sir John, ‘‘ and live with me; 

The living there 's uncommon pleasant — 

I ’m sure you *11 find the hair agree. 
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come to Bath, my fair Grabrowski. 

And bring yout charming girl/’ sezee ; 

The Barring here shall hav <3 tlie ouse-key, 
Vith breakfast, dinner, lunch, and tea. 

And when they’ve passed an appy winter, 
Tlnjir i>pes and loves no more we ’ll bar; 
The niHi ridge-vow they ’ll enter inter, 

And 1 at cdiurcli will be their Bar.” 

To Bath they went to Lansdowne Crescent, 
Where good Sir John lie did jirovide 
No end of teas and balls incessatit, 

And bosses both to drive and ride. 

He was so Ospitably busy, 

When Miss was late, he ’d make so bold 
Upstairs to call out, Missy, Missy, 

Come down, the coffy ’s getting cold ! ” 

But O ! ’t is sadd to think such bounties 
Should meet with such return as this, 

O Barring of Saint Bart, O Countess 
Grabrowski, and O cruel Miss ! 

He married you at Bath’s fair Habby, 

Saint Bart he treated like a sou — 

And was n’t it uncommon stiabby 

To do what you have went and done 1 

My trembling And amost refewses 

To write the charge which Sir John swore. 
Of which the Countess he ecuses, 

Her daughter and her son-in-lore. 

My Mews quite blushes as she siugs of 
The fatle charge which now I quote ; 

He says Miss took his two best rings ofif. 
And pawned 'em for a tenpun note. 
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Is tliis the child of honest parince. 

To make away with folks’ best tilings? 

Is this, pray, like the wives of Barrins, 

To go and prig a gentleman’s rings ? ” 

Thus thought Sir John, by anger wrought oU;, 
And to reweiige his injured cause. 

He brought them hup to Mr. Broughton, 

Hast Vensday veek as ever waws. 

If guiltless, how she have been slandered ! 

If guilty, wengeanee will not fail : 

Meanwhile the lady is remanded 

And gev tliree hundred pouns in bail. 

JACOB HGMNIUM’S TIOSS. 

A NEW PALlilCE COURT CHANT. 

One sees in Vitcall Yard, 

Vere pleaeemcn do resort, 

A wenerahle hinstitute, 

’T is call’d tlie Pallis Court. 

A gent as got his i on it, 

I think ’t will make some sport. 

The natur of this Court 
My hiudignation riles: 

A few fat legal spiders 

Here set & spin their viles ; 

To rob tlie town theyr ])rivlege iSj, 

In a liayrea of twelve miles. 

The Judge of this year Court 
Is a mellitary beak, 

He knows no more of Lor 
Tlian praps be does of Greek, 

And prowides hisself a deputy 
Because he cannot speak. 
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Four counsel in this Court — 

Misnamed of Justice — sits ; 

These lawyers owes their places to 
Their money, not their wits ; 

And there ’s six attorn ies under themj 
As here their living gits. 

Tliese lawyers, six and four, 

Was a liviii at their ease, 

A sending of their writs abowt, 

And droring in the fees, 

When their erose a cirkimstance 
As is like to make a breeze. 

It now is some monce since, 

A gent both good and trew 

Possest an ansurn oss vith vich 
He'didn know what to do : 

Peraps he did not like the oss, 

Peraps he was a scru. 

This gentleman his oss 
At Tattersall’s did lodge ; 

There came a wulgar oss-dcaler. 

This gentleman’s name did fudge. 

And took the oss from Tattersall’s : 
Wasn that a artful dodge ? 

One day this geiitlemau’s groom 
This willain did spy out, 

A mounted on tins oss 
A ridin him about ; 

“ Get out of that there oss, you rogue/^ 
Speaks up the groom so stout. 

The thief was cruel wliex^d 
To find himself 3o piim’d ; 

The oss began to whinny. 

The honest groom he grinn’d ; 

And the raskie thief got off the oss 
And cut avay like vinct 
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And phaiisj with what joy 
Tlie master did regard 
His dearly bluvd lost oss again 
Trot in the stable yard ! 

Who was this master good 

Of whomb I makes these rhymes? 

His name is JacoV) Homnium, Exquire ; 

Ajid it/’d committed crimes, 

Good Lord ! 1 w'ould n’t ave tliat mann 
Attack me in the Times ” ! 

Now shortly after the groomb 
His master’s oss did take up. 

There came a livery-ntan 

This gentleman to wake up ; 

And he liandcd in a litthi bill. 

Which hangered Mr. «lacob. 

For two pound seventeen 
This livery-man eplied. 

For tile keep of Mr. Jacob’s oss, 

Wiiich the thief hud took to ride. 

Do you see anything green in me ? 

Mr. Jacob Homniurn cried. 

Because a raskle chews 
My oss away to robb, 

And goes tick at your Mews 
For seveu-and- fifty bobb. 

Shall / be call’d to pay ? — It is 
A iniquitious Jobb.” 

Thus Mr Jacob cut 

The conwasation short; 

The livery-man went ome, 

Detummingd to ave sport. 

And summingsd Jacob Homnium, Exquire^ 

Into the Pallis Court* 
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Pore Jacob went to CourL 
A Counsel for to fix. 

And choose a barrister out of the four. 
An attorney of the six : 

And tliere he sor these men of lore. 

And watch’d ’em at their tricks. 

The dreadful d^y of trlle 

In the Pal lis Court did come ; 

The lawyers said tlieir say. 

The Jud^e look’d wery glum. 

And then the British Jury cast 
Pore Jacob IIorn~ni-um. 

0 a weary day was that 
For Jacob to go through ; 

The debt was two seventeen 

(Which he no mor owed than you), 
And then tliere was tiie plaiutives costs. 
Eleven pound six and two. 

And tlien there was his own, 

Which the lawyers they did fix 
At the wery moderit figgar 
Of ten pound on^ and six. 

• Now Evins bless th^ Pallis Court, 

And all its bold , yfer- dicks I 

1 cannot setlinglf tell 

If Jacob swaw and cast. 

At aving for to pay this sutnb ; 

But I should think he must, 

And av drawn a check for 4iS, 8dL 
With most igstreme disgust. 

O Pallis Court, you move 
My pitty most profound. 

A most emusing sport 

You thought it, I ’ll be bound, 

To saddle hup a three- pound ^ebt. 

With two and- twenty pound. 
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Good gport it is to you 
To grind the honest pore, 

To pay their just or unjust debts 
With eight hundred per cent, for Lor ; 

Make haste and get your costes in, 

They will not last much mor ! 

Come down from that tribei^n, 

Thou shameless and Unjust; " 

Thou Swindle, picking pockets in 
The name of Truth august : 

Come*down, thou hoary Blasphemy, 

For die thou shall and must. 

And go it, Jacob Homnium, 

And ply your iron pen. 

And rise up, Sir John Jervis, 

And shut me up that den 5 

That sty for fattening lawyers in, 

On the bones of honest men. 

Pleaceman X. 


THE SPECULATORS. 

The night was stormy and dark, The town was shut up in 
sjeep : Only those were abroad who weVe out on a lark, Or those 
whoM no beds to keep, 

I pass’d through the lonely street, The wind did sing and 
blow ; I could hear the policeman’s feet Clapping to and fro. 

There stood a potato-man In the midst of all the wet ; He 
stood with his ’tato-can In the lonely Haymarket. 

Two gents of dismal mien, And dank and greasy rags, Came 
out of a shop for giii, Swaggerinir over the flags. 
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Swaggering over the stones, These shabby bucks did walk ; 
And I went and followed those seedy ones, And listened to 
their talk. 

Was I sober or awake ? Could I believe my ears ? Those 
dismal beggars spake Of nothing but railroad shares. 

1 wondered more and more; Says one — “Good friend of 
mine, How many shares have yon wrote for, In the Diddlc- 
sex Junction line?” 

“ I wrote for twenty,” says Jim, “ But they would n’t give 
me one His comrade straight rebuked liim For the folly 
he had done : 

0 Jim, you are unawares Of the ways of this bad town ; 
/always write for five hundred shares. And then they [)ut me 
down.” 

And yet you got no shares,” Says Jim, “ for all your boast ; ” 
“ 1 would have wrote,” says Jack, “ but where Was tlie penny 
to pay the post ? ” 

‘‘I lost, for 1 could n’t pay That first instalment up ; Rut 
here ’s ’taters smoking hot — i say, Let ’s stop, my boy, and 
5 up.” 

And at fhis simple feast The wljile tln^y did regale, I drew 
each ragged cajntalist Down ou my left thumb-nail. 

Their talk did me perplex, All night 1 tinnbled and tost. 
And thought of railroad specs, And how money was won and 
lost. 

** Bless railroads everywhere,” I said, and the world’s ad- 
vance; Bless every railroad share In Tialy, Ireland. France; 
For never a beggar need now despair, And every rogue has a 
chance.” 
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A WOFUL NEW BALLAD 

DP THE PROTESTANT CONSPlFtACY TO TAKE THE POPE’S LIFE 
BY A GENTLEMAN WRO IJAS BEEN ON THE SPOT. 

r/0|tE all yc Clirisliaii people, unto my talc give car, 

’'r IS about a base consperracy, as fpiickly shall appear ; 

'T will make your hair to bristle up, and your eyes to start and 
glow, 

When ol’ this dread consperracy you honest folks shall know. 

Tile news of this consperracy and villianoiis attempt, 

1 read it in a newspaper, from Italy it was sent : 

It wa\seut from lovijly Italy, where the olives they do grow, 
fAud our*"holy father live s, yes, yes, while his namt* it is No no. 

And T is there our English noblemen goes tliat is Puseyites no 
longer. 

Because they finds the ancient faith both better is and st ronger, 
And 't is there I knelt beside my lord wlien he kiss'd the Pope 
his toe, 

And hung his neck with chains at St. Peter’s Vinculo. 

And ’t is tliere the s[)]cndid ehurclics is, and the fonnkiiis play- 
• ing grand, 

And tlie jialaee of Prince Torlonia, likewise the Vatican; 

And there ’s the stairs wlierc the bagpipe- men and the pif- 
fararys blow. 

A^d it ’s there, I drove my lady and lord in the park of Pincio. 

Jkni ’t is there our splendid churches is in all their pride and 
glory, 

Saint Peter’s famous Basilisk and Saint Mary’s Maggiory ; 

And them benighted Prodestants, on Sunday they must go 
Outside the town to the preachiug-shop by the gate of Popolo. 

Now in this town of famous Room, as T dessay you have heard, 
There is scarcely any gentleman as has n’t got a beard. 
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Aiid ever since the world began it was ordained 
That there sliould always barbers be wberesumever beards do 
grow. 

And as it always Ims been so since the world it did begin, 

The Pope, our Holy Pontentate, has a beard upon his chin ; 

And every morning regular when cocks begiji to crow, 

There comes a cerliug party to wait uii Pope Pio. 

There comes a certiiig gintlemen witlrra/ier, soap, and lather, 

A shaving most respectfully the Pope, our Holy Fatlier. 

And now the dread consperracy I’ll quickly to you show, 

Wliich them sanguinary Prodestaiits did form against Noko. 

Them sanguinary Prodestants, which I abore and hate, 

Assembled in the preaching-shop by the Blaminian gate ; ^ 

And they took counsel with their selves to deal a deadly blow 
Against our gentle Father, the Holy Pope Pio. 

Exhibiting a wickedness which I never heerd or read of ; 

What do you think them Prodestants wished ? to cut the good 
Pope’s head off ! 

And to the kind Pope’s Air-dresser the Prodcstant Clark did go, 
And proposed him to decapitate the innocent Pio. 

‘‘ What iJever can be easier,’^ said this Clerk — this Man of Sin,^ 
“ When you are called to lioperate on His Holirmss’s chin, 

Than just to give the razier a little slip — just so ? — 

Aijd there ’s an end, dear barber, of iunoceut Pio ! 

The wicked conversation it chanced was overerd 
By an Italian lady ; she heard it every word : 

Which by birth she was a Marchioness, in service forced to go 
With the parson of the preaching-sliop at the gate of Popolo. 

Wtien the lady heard the news, as duty did obleege, 

As fast as her legs could carry her she ran to the Poleege 
Polegia,’’ says she (for they pronouiits it so), 

They ’re going for to massyker our Holy Popfs Pjq. 
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^‘The ebommiilable Eiiglishineii, the Parsing and his Clark, 

His Holiness’s Air-dresser devised it in the dark ! 

And 1 would recommend you in prison for to throw 
These villians would esassinate the Holy Pope Pro ! 

And for saving of His Holiness and his trebble crownd 
I humbly hope your Worships will give me a few pound; 

Bcciiuse I was a Marchioness many years ago, 

Before I came to service at the gate of Popolo.’* 

Tliat sackreligious Air-dresser, the Parson and his man 
Would iTt, though ask’d continvally, own their wicked plan — 
And so the kind Anthoraties let those villians go 
That was plotting of the murder of the good Pio Nono. 

I^ow isn't this safishnt proof, ye gentlemen at home, 

How wicked is them Prodestants, and how good our Pope at 
Horne ? 

So let us drink confusion to Lord John and Lord Minto, 

And a health unto His Eminence, and good Pio Nono. 


‘I’HE LAMENTABLE BALLAD OF THE FOUNDLING 
OF SHOREDITCH. . 

Come all ye Christian people, and listen to my tail, 

Hts all about a doctor was travelling by tire rail, 
jpy the Heastern Counties’ llailway (vich the shares I don’t 
desire), 

Prom Ixworth town in Suffolk, viclr his name did not transpire. 

A travelling from Bury this Doctor was employed 
With a gentleman, a friend" of his, vich Iris name was Captain 
Loyd, 

And on reaching Marks Tey Station, that is next beyond Colchest 
er, a lady entered iipo them most elegantly dressed. 
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She entered into the Carriage all with a (ottering step, 

And a pooty little Bn yhy u])on her bussurn slop ; 

The gentlemen received her with kindness and siwillaty, 

Pitying this lady tor her illness and debillaty. 

She had a fust-class ticket, this lovely lady said. 

Because it was so lonesome slie took a seckiid instead. 

Better to travel by secknd class, tlniu sit alone in the fust, 

And the pooty little Baby upon her breast she mist. 

A seein of her cryin, and shiveriu and pail, 

To her spoke this surging, the Ero of my tail *, 

Saysee, ‘‘ You look unwell, Ma’am, 1 ’ll clp you if 1 can, 

And you may tell your case to me, for I’m a meddicle man.” 

Tliank you, Sir,” the lady said, ‘‘ I only look so pal< 

Because 1 ain’t accustom’d to travelling on the Rule,, 

I shall be better presiily, when f ’ve ad some rest : ” 

And that pooty little Baby she squeeged it to her breast. 

So in the conwersation the journey they beguiled, 

Capting Loyd and the meddicle man, and the lady and the child, 
Till the warious stations along tlic line was passed, 

For ‘even the Heasteru .Counties’ trains must come in at last. 

When at Shoreditcli turn minus at leuth stopped the train, 

This kind meddicle gentleman proposed his aid again. 

Thank you, Sir,” the lady said, ‘‘ for your kyiudness dear; 

My carridge and my osses is probibbly come here. 

“Will you old this baby, please, vilst T step and see? ” 

The Doctor was a famly man: “That I will,” says he. 

Then the little child she kist, kist it very gently, 

Vich was sacking his little fist, sleeping innocently. 

Witli a sigh from her art, as though^she would have bust it, 

Then siN3 gave the Doctor the child — wery kind he oust it : 

Hup then the lady jumped hoff the bem^h she sat from, 

Tumbled down the carridge steps and ran along the platform# 
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Vile hall the other passeugers vent uptn their vays, 

Tlie Captiug and the Doctor sat there in a maze ; 

Some vent in a Hommiiiibus, some vent in a Cabby, 

The Capting and the Doctor vaited vith the babby. 

Tliere they sat looking queer, for an hour or more. 

But their feller passinger neather on ’em sore ; 

Nevei^ never back again did that lady come 

To that pooty sleeping Hinfnt a i^uckin of liis Thum ! 

What could tiiis pore Doctor do, bein treated thus, 

When tlie darling Baby woke, cry in for its miss ? 

Olf he drove to a female friend, vicli she was botli kind and mild. 
And igsplained to her the circumstance of this year little child. 

ThatJii^l lady took the child instantly in her lap, 

^nd mac^idi^very comfortable by giving it some pap ; 

aSiI when sli took its close off, what d’ you think she found ? 

A couple of |lu pun notes sewn up, in its little gownd 1 

Also in its little close, was a note which did conwey 
That this little baby’s parents lived in a handsome way, 

And for his Headucation they reglarly would pay ; 

And sirtingly like gentlefolks would claim the child one day, 

If the Christian people who \l charge of it would say, 

Per adwertisemout in the Times,’’ where the baby lay. 

Pity of this bay by many people took, 

It had sucli pooty ways and such a pooty look ; 

And there came a lady forrard (I wish that I could see 
Any kind lady as would do as much for me ; 

A^ I wish with all my art, some night in night gownd, 
J^ould find a note stitched for ten or twenty pound) — 

There came a lady forrard, that most honorable did say, 

She ’d adopt this little baby which her parents cast away. 

Wliile the Doctor pondered on this hoffet fair, 

Comes a letter from Devonshire, from a party there, 

Hordering the Doctor, at its Mar’s desire, 

To send the little Infant back to Devonshire 
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Lost in apoplexity, this p||e nieddicle man, 

Like a seiisablc gentleman, to the J ustice ran ; 

Which his name was Mr. llanimill, a honarable beak, 

That takes his seat in Worship Street, four times a week. 

0 Justice ! ” says the Doctor, “ iiisirugt me what to da 
1 \e come up from the country, to throw myself on you ; 

My patients have no doctor to tend them in their ills 
(There they arc in Suflblk without their draffts and pills !). 

“ I ’ve come up from the country, to know how I T1 dispose 
Of this pore little baby, and the twenty pun note, and the close. 
And I want fo go back to Suffolk, dear Justice, if yon please, 
And my patients wants tlieir Doctor, and their Doctor wants his 
feez;’ 

Up spoke Mr. Ham mill, sittin at his desk, 

This year application does me much perplesk ; 

What I do adwise you, is to leave this babby 

In the Parish where it was left, by its mother shabby.” 

The Doctor from his worship sadly did depart — 

He might have left the baby, but he had n’t got tlie lieart 
Tp go for to leave that Hiiinocent, has the law allows, 

To the j/mder mussies of the Union House. 

Mother, who left this little one on a stranger’s knee, 

Think how cruel you have been, and how good was he ! 

Think, if you’ve been guilty, innocent was she ; 

And do not take unkindly this little word of me : 

Heaven be merciful to us all, sinners as we be ! 
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THE ORGAN-BOY’S APPEAL. 

** Westminster Police Court. — Policeman X brouglit a paper of doggerel 
verses to tlie Mauisthate, which had been thrust into his haiids, X said, by an 
Italian boy, wlio ran away immediately afterwards. " 

“The Magistrate, after penusing the lines, looked hard at X, and said he 
diijjjiiot think they were written by an Italian. 

“ X, blushing, said he thought the paper rea<l in (Vmrt last week, and wliich 
Irightened so the old gentleman to whom it was addressed, was also not of 
Italian origin.” 

O SiCrNOR J3 RODE RIP, you are a wickid ole man. 

You wcxis us liUle Uor^iu-ljoys whenever you can : 

ILow dan^ you talk of Justice, and go for to seek 
To pu ssicute us liorgiii-boys, you seiiguinary Beek ? . 

iThougn^u set in Vestminster surrounded by your crushers, 
Harrogintjarid habsolute like the Hortocrat, of hall the Rushers, 
Yet therdns a better vurld 1 have you for to know, 

Likewise a place vere the heniiuies of horgin-boys will go. 

0 you vickid Herod without any pity ! 

Loudon vitbout ]iorgiii*boys vood be a dismal city. 

^T?weet Smnt CicibV who first taught horgin-pipes to blow, 
Soften the heart of t.his magistrit that Imggery wates uji so ! 

* Good Italian gentlemen, fatherly and kind, 

Brings us over to London here our horgins for to grind ; 

Sends us out vith little vlte mice and guinea-pigs also 
A popping of the Veasel and a Juinpiu of Jim Crow. 

4\.nd as us young horgiii-boys is grateful in our turn 
rWe give.s to these kind gentlemen hall the money we earn. 
Because that they vood vop up as wery wel we know 
Unless we brought our burnings back to them as loves us so. 

O Mr. Broderip ! wery much 1 Tn surprise, 

Veil you take your valks abroad where can be your eyes ? 

If a Beak had a heart then you ’d compryend 
Us pore little horgiu^boys was the poor man’s friend, 
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Don’t you see the shildren iiiSlie droriiig-rooms 
Clapping of their little auds when they yeai* our toons? 

On their nmthers’ bussunis don’t you see the babbies crow 
And down to us dear horgin-boys lots of apence tiirow ? 

Don’t you see the ousemaids (pooty Poluks and Makies), 

Ven ve bring our urdigurdis; smiling from the liairies ? 

Then they come out vith a slice o’ cole puddn or a bit o’ ba»9?i 
or so 

And give it us young horgin-boys for lunch afore we go. 

Have you ever seen the Hirish cliikiren sport 

When our velcome music-box brings sunshine in the Court ? 

To these little paupers who can never pay 

Surely all good horgiii'^boys, for God’s love, will play. 

Has for those proud gentlemen like a serting B--k |’ 

(Vich I von’t be pussoual and therefore vill not speak)" 

That flings their parler-vinders hup ven ve begin to play 
And cusses us and swears at us in such a wioient way, 

Iiistedd of their abewsiug and calling bout Poleece 
Let em send out John to us vith sixpence or a shillin apiece, 
Then like good young horgin boys avay from there m) ’ll go, 
Blessing sweet Saint Cicily that tauglit our pipes to blow. 


LITTLE BILLEE.1 

AIB. — “II y avaitun petit navire.*" 

Thbee were three sailors of Bristol city 
Who took a boat and went to sea. 

But first with beef and captain’s biscuits ^ 

And pickled pork they loaded sh|j- 

* As difTerent versions of this popular song have i)fen set to nmsic* and siing» 
no apology js needed for the insertion in these pages of what is considered to 
')e the correct version. 
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Tkjtc* gt^vgiug J^ckand gxitzllnp^ Jlunny 
Aud Oie youug^'ftt he was little Bilkn* 

How when they go! as far as the Equator 
They 'd nothing left but one split pea. 

8ays gorging Jaek 1o guarfbg Jimtny, 

1 aiTi extremely bangaree/* 

To gorging Jack says giixj2;luig Jimmy, 

** We ’>0 nothing left, us mu&l eut we 

8 ass gorging Jack to gu/z/Jing Jimmy, 

With one another we shoukl nk agree ! 

Then' \s little !!ilh he young and tending 
V> e hv old aud toughs m let eat he. 

f )h ! Billy, we hv going to kill and oaf you, 

1^0 nndo the hutiou of ytmr ehemie 
ftVIien Bill rt^ceived this information 
ph used liis pocket haudkcn'hie, 

** Firsts let TUi' say my cnteclusm, 

Which inj poor mamj taught to me.*' 

‘"Make baste, make haste/* says gti/./ling Jimmy, 
Wlnh JsiW'k pulled out bis sniekeisnee. $ 

So BUly weut uji to tke umiu-top gitUaip n\ix%. 
And down lio IcU ou fais bonded kiioe 
Ho bCarce l®doome to tUc twolkii oonnnaudmeut 
Wkeu up lio jumps. " Tkupe S laud I s«t' 

“ Jersualetn and Madagascar. 

And north uud Soidti Amcrikee; 

There s the Brhisli ft g a ridjpg at anchor, 

With Ailriditd Napier, K. C. B.” 

So when they got aboard yf the Adinitar.a 
He lianged fid Jack and flogged Jimmee; 

But Ii3 for little Bill l»e made him 
The Captaiu of a 8a'cnty4hi*». 
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THE END OF THE PLAl. 

The piay la done , the cmiam dto{», 
blow falling to the prompter’s bell 
A monietit yet tlie actor slops, 

Arid looks araimd, to say farewell, 
it is au irksome word a»d task j 
Aud, when he ’a laughed and aatd lus say» 

He shows, as he reutoves the mask, 

A face that 's tuijthu^ but gay. 

One word, ere yet the eveoiug ends, 

Let *8 close it with a parting rhyine. 

And pledge fchajod to all youiig Inends, 

As fits the merry Christmas tim*.^ 

Mife’s Wide scetie you, too hare parts, 

That fate erelong shall bid you play , 

^ood’Uight 3 With hotmat gentle hemrts 

'A kindly fereeti^ go elway ! 

Good-»iight ! — I'd sail the griefs, the |dye, 
di^t hhated Ih this mMo phSth 
The ttiumphs' Wt 
« Are hut repeated tthidl age. i 

1 '4 ymtr woes vm wot keen. 

Ifdhf hh|»s Mht iwhhhah of men; 

Tftir ikuiigs or }>teaattrt?s ofpteen 

At O^ef %am 

's Thmeyskta!. wetS’ieijliltwiat'ltis iM.elalMihaAlo^ h fa 
jlheb tM^'POsads.** ” ^ ' 
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I suffer axul \%f» fe<rivc\ 

lesH iior nuirr m uieu thnu boys ; 

With grizzlffi beards ai forty4h'e, 

As erst at iwelw^ in coitiuroys, 

AikI 11, ni time of sacred youth, 

Wc learned ai home to Iov<^ and pray, 

Pray Heaven that eatly JLove and Truth 
Aiay iiev<’r wliully pass away, 

And in the world, as in tlu* school, 

I *d say, how fatt‘ rmiy cinmge and shift; 
The pri/.e be sometimes with the tool, 

The race not alway^j to the swift. 

The strong n»ay yields the good may lall, 

The great man be a vulgar clown, 

i hc knave be lifted over all. 

The kind cast pitilessly down* 

Fho knoAi's the inscruiablo design P 
Blessed be lie tyho took and gave ! 

Why sliould your mother, Charles, not mine, 
at her darling’s grave f ^ 
boW to that will’d it so, 

Thai (hsn:1fi:ly of alb 

That sends the respite or tlie blow, 

Tiuit free to give, or to r^all* 

This crowns bis feast with wine and wit : 

Who brought him to that mirth and 
Ilia betters, see, b^low hiha alt, 

Or bunget hopeless at gatef 

Who bade the wind fi^m Diyes^ wheel 
To spurn the t^ags of Lawns P 
Come^ brother, in ihut dust we Tl kneeb 
Confessing tteavaii that i^nled i% dms* 

So ewh sWH mouptt, i» iife*<s 
near d?ar killed; 

Sluill fi?r m^iiy a aM-we^ 

Am lodiiiotS jplwoi^ii tnifuldItM. 

* g. 3S. <ia> m 48. 
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Amen ’ whatever fate bt‘ b>ent^ 

Pray God the heart a»ay kindly ^a^low, 
Although the head with cares be bent, 
Aud whitened with the winter snow. 

Come wealth or want, come good or dl, 
liCt young and old accept their part. 
And bow before the Awful Will, 

And bear it with an honest luvat, 

Who miHstvS or who wins the pu/.e. 

Go, Iv>sc or conquer as you can ; 

But it ;v^»u tad, or d* you rise, 

Bo eaeh, pray God, a gentleman. 

A gentleman, or old or ;yoiingl 

(Beai kindly with my humble lays} ; 
The sacred choj us fast was simg 
Upon the ihst of CUinsimas days; 

The slu pherds heard it oveibead — 

Tlie joyful angels laised it then. 

Glory to Heaven on high, it said, 

And peace on earth to gentle men. 

My ri)ug, save this, is little wor^h ; 

^ I lay tlie weary pou aside, 

And wish you health, and love, and mirth 
As tits the solemn Chnsimas-1 ide. 

As tits tin* ludy Christmas birth, 
a Be tins, good friends, carol stdl --- 
Be pi‘ac0 on eaith^ he peace on earth. 

To mcii of gentle 

VANITA8 TANIT4TUM. 

How spake of old the Boyal S( er ^ 
(Hjs text IS one 1 love to treat m 
Tins life of Ours be saidl sticer 
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O Student of ibis gilded Book, 

Declarct while xnasing on its pages, 

If truer words were over spoke 
By ancient, or by tnodeni sages ? 

The various authors* names but note,^ 

Fn'uelt, Spanish, English, Russians, Germans * 
And in tin? volume poljgiot, 
t3ure you may read a hundred sermons ! 

What Jii stories of life arc here, 

M ore wild than all romancers’ stoiies; 

What wondrons transformations queer. 

What homilies on human glories! 

What theme for sorro\v or fc»r scorji ? 

What chronicle of Fate’s surprises — 

\-M adverse fortune nobly borne, 

Of chances, changes, mins, rises ! 

Of thrones u})sei, and sceptres broke, 

How strange a record here is written ! 

Of honors, dealt as if in ji^ke ; 

Of brave desert unkindly^i|mjtt^i. 

ilow men were, and* how they rise ! . 

How high they were, and how they turabla I 

0 Vanity of vanities ! 

0 laughable, pathetic jumble ! 

Here between hon^isi Janiu’s joke 
And his Turk Excellency’s finnan, 

1 write my name upon the book : 

1 write my name — and end. my aenncm« 


O Tanity of vanities ! ^ 

How wayward the decrees of ilRate are; 

How very weak the very wise, 

How very small the very great are ! 

* a page by Jale$y«w3iit,&tt4 a iKwmby the Turkish Amlw»«Adloi, 

ill de album, containing aiitograpka of kings, prlni‘4fi^v 

poi'ts, marsbala, nausiemns, diiijomatiau. statejman. ailista, and men of letter 
nil nations 
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What mean these stwl© moealitiee^ 

Sir Preacher, from your desk yon mumble 
Why tad againat the great and 
And tire u« with your ceaseless grumble ? 

Pray choose ns out anothm text, 

O man morose and narrow-mlncfed ! 

Come turn llx page — I read the next, 

And then the next, ahd still I find it. 

Bead here how Wealth aside wis thrust. 
And Polly set iu place < xalted ; 

How Princes footed ui the dual, 

"While lai'keys in the saddle vaulted* 
i *, 

"though thrice a thousand years are past. 
Since Davu^s son, the sad and splendid/ 
The weary King Kcclesiast, . 

Upon his awful tablets penned it, — 

Methinks the text is never stale. 

And life is every day renewing 
Fresh comments on the old pld tale 
Of Folly, Fortune, Gloryj^^ Bum. 

Hark to the Preacher, preaching still 
He lifts hu> voice and^cries lus sermoru 
^ere at St. Peter’s of Comhill, 

As yonder on the Mount of Hemon : 

For you and mo to heart to take 
(0 dear beloved J^i’Othcr readers) 

To*4ay as when the good Kmg spake 
Beneath the solemn Syrian cedart* 






